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® was in the early eighties, or 
was it the waning seventies? 

However, the year is not of as 
much importance as the fact that 
it was in the booming days of the 
once celebrated mining district of 
the San Juan, where the inhab- 
itants of Durango were mostly 
men, and men of that rough and 
ready order which follows the 
fortunes of a mining camp; gen- 
erous and big-hearted, but hot- 
headed, always ready to “shoot 
up the town.” When it suddenly 
came their turn to pass in their 
earthly checks, they usually did 
it with their boots, and, quite as 
often, with their spurs on. Those 
were the days when the ready gun 
struck terror to the hearts of the 
just and the unjust alike, for 
bullets, as well as arrows, if you 
will allow me to paraphrase the 
great poet, may fall to earth you 
know not where, and they have 
an unpleasant way of plowing 
through even innocent obstruc- 
tions; the days when Ike Stock- 
ton, for whom there was a large 
reward offered in New Mexico, 
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“dead or alive,” ate his meals at the old 
Leland hotel in Durango with a six- 
shooter at each side of his plate, his 
restless, hunted eyes searching the face 
of every newcomer. The good people 
of Durango, as you know, made him 
welcome. “Blood money” Colorado men 
refused to deal in, but there were 
others, from over the border, who were 
not so scrupulous, and one day they got 
him, quite dead to be sure, but loading 
the limp body upon a burro, they 
trotted off to New Mexico and the 
waiting reward. 

It was at this time when reckless 
lawlessness seemed at a premium, that 
I went west to join my family, who 
had preceded me in their search for 
gold, and one day found myself walk- 
ing the streets of Durango, which, 
until the boom blew away, I was to 
call home. 

At that time my most precious 
asset was a fine mezzo-soprano voice, 
supplemented by a grand piano, which 
had found its way to that mountain 
fastness some weeks before my arrival 
and which the men of the camp had 


all Jent a willing hand in unpacking 
and setting up in the little canvas- 
lined house where it belonged. Pianos 
were not an everyday occurrence in 
Durango, indeed, there were few to 


be found, save down on Railroad 
street, the “red light district,’ and 
the fact of that piano and that I 
could sing was known to every man, 
woman and child in the camp long 
before my arrival. Nor were they 
slow to test my ability, for on the 
evening of my arrival I sat down to 
try my voice in the new altitude, and 
after I had gone through the list of 
home favorites, my sister, who had had 
her attention attracted by suspicious 
sounds, suddenly raised the shade of 
the long French window—oh, yes, 
there were such things as French 
windows in Durango even at that 
early time—and there, in the brilliant 
moonlight, stood my first western 
audience, a crowd of silent men—and 
they were quite unabashed at being 
caught in the act. 

Believing that my voice should 
carry pleasure, perhaps comfort, to as 
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many as'cared to come and listen, I at 
once took my place in the choir of 
one of the churches. For there are 
two things which always follow in the 
wake of a boom in the west, churches 
and hospitals, and Durango was no 
exception to this rule. There was a 
Catholic church and close by Mercy 
hospital, where the sweet-faced sisters 
ministered to broken bodies; then 
there was an Episcopal church with 
sawdust floor and a rector who was in 
the habit of leaving his game of poker 
of a Sunday morning to administer 
the comfort of very high church rites 
to the members of his flock. The 
Methodists had the most imposing 
church in the camp, with a_ tower 
which came to a fine point skyward 
and a deep-toned bell, the only one in 
the entire San Juan, the gift of a 
wealthy Denver Methodist. And last. 
but not least, there was the Presby- 
terian church, in which I sang to 
please my dear mother. But my) 
services were unrestricted and soon | 
had sung in each church, and wher- 
ever I sang, be it midnight mass or 
Methodist revival, I was sure of an 
appreciative audience of rough looking 
men who came for the one purpose of 
hearing me sing. 

There were the pitifully frequent 
funerals, too: now of a young girl 
who chose death rather than the 
horror of her life; again of a poor 
fellow blown to pieces by a blast, or 
caught in a remorseless snowslide, or 
of a man, perhaps only a boy, who had 
chanced to stand too near the ever- 
ready gun aggressively showing itself 
from every hip pocket, for there were 
no “concealed weapons” in that camp. 

It soon became known that I drew 
no lines, but would sing at a funeral, 
no matter whose or where, and my 
place in the hearts of that people who 
knew neither law nor religion became 
correspondingly warm, and they did 
not hesitate to proffer their requests. 

One day my father came in with a 
twinkle in his eyes, and told me that 
a somewhat noted tough and gambler 
had been caught at a game in Silver- 
ton with too many aces up his sleeve 
and had paid the penalty with his life. 
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The man had, until quite lately, lived 
in Durango and came of a family of 
well-known outlaws, even the mother 
having “killed her man,” who hap- 
vened to be the sheriff of the county 
ut the time. The father was in “the 
en” for a like crime, while 
ie sons, six or eight of them, 
nad done equally well and 
ere enjoying their freedom 
imply because no one cared 
io take the consequences inci- 
dent upon meddling with 
nem. Then there were sev- 
ral sisters who, to judge by 


wir looks, were “chips from 


he old block.” Their hus- 

sands? Well, like usually 
cks like, you know. A tel- 
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requirements of that brand of funeral, 
but thought the regular order of things 
might be made to answer, so sent word 
to the rest of the choir, and we held a 
rehearsal that same evening at my 
home. We went over music suitable for 
such an occasion, my 
sister suggesting, how- 
ever, that we fit the 
music to the case and 
make the mourners 
feel their sinful condi- 
tion. But I frowned 
upon the idea, remind- 
ing her that a week or 
two previous, we had 
narrowly escaped a 
shooting at a child’s 
funeral, because the 
minister, it was he of 
the Presbyterian 
church, had called pub- 
lie attention to the 


Ike Stockton 


parted down, and a committee had 
waited upon my father to proffer the 
request, They volunteered the infor- 
mation that they were to have the 
funeral at the Methodist church, “so 
that the bell would toll,” and assured 
my father that “he” had died “well 
fixed” and, that being the case, they 
intended to have a “hell of a funeral.” 
I was just a little in doubt as to the 


godless condition of the bereaved par- 
ents, pointing his moral with the poor 
dear baby. The danger line had been 
so nearly reached in that case that we 
thought best to be on the safe side this 
time and selected pleasant neutral 
hymns. Later I even took the trouble 
to ask the Methodist minister, a fear- 
less young enthusiast who had been in 
the west only a few weeks, to be equally 
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rose to sing 
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careful in his remarks; but I got an 
unministerial and somewhat sardonic 
grin for my pains. No doubt he 
thought me only “a layman.” 

But I must stop a moment and tell 
you something of our choir, for it was 
unique and typical of the time and 
vlace. Among my first admirers had 
been a really fine baritone, a man not 
‘ree from the gambling habit, the 
urse of the camp, and addicted to 
vhat he ealled “full dress drunks,” 
when he would parade the streets in 
che fullest of full dress, even to a crush 
iat, white gloves and buttonhole bou- 
vuet. Another was a small man with a- 
wisted body, the face of an angel and 
. wonderful tenor voice, full of tender- 
ness, the source of which I could 
never study out, for his nature was as 
iwisted as his body. By profession he 
was a gambler, but, coming from a 
«ood old eastern family of wealth, he 
made an effort to cover his unholy 
calling with a pretext of mining; 
‘hough his anxiety to be received by 
the few “first families” of the camp, 
he very frankly confessed, was due to 
the fact that they “had something to 
eat.” These two characters were the 
first to propose to me the choir scheme. 
After a consultation with two dear, 
good women, the organist and neces- 
sary contralto, we decided that if the 
iminister did not object—and he did 
not, his salary being dependent upon 
the Sunday collections—the plan could 
not hurt us, and might be a means of 
grace to those men. And this was 
the choir that was to officiate with me. 

An inopportune snowslide prevented 
the arrival of the body on schedule 
time, but one clear, cold afternoon the 
church bell tolled, and I wended my 
way to the church, to find the other 
members of the choir before me and 
much wrought up over the fact that 
the melodeon was not in its accus- 
tomed place in the little gallery at 
the rear, but upon the floor near the 
pulpit, where it had last been used 
at a prayer meeting. The seats of 
the singers, arranged about it, were, 
of necessity, uncomfortably near the 
front pews. It was too late to make 
any change, and I paid little attention 


to the fussing of the men, who de- 
clared that they never would have 
come had they not remembered the 
gallery and supposed that it would be 
our station. I was still too much of a 
“tenderfoot” to feel a sense of danger 
in my surroundings and was com- 
pletely engrossed in my scrutiny of 
the faces before me. For, barring the 
seats reserved for the mourners, every 
one was taken, “standing room only” 
being left, and not much of that, and 
the people that crowded the church on 
that day were all, men and women, 
of the so-called “sporting world,” for 
whom we were to furnish the desired 
“hell of a funeral.” 

The mourners were long in coming, 
fashionably late indeed, but at last the 
tolling of the bell announced the 
arrival of the funeral procession, and 
then came the voice of the minister, as 
he preceded the bearers up the aisle 
with the solemn words, “I am_ the 
resurrection and the life.” But his 
voice was soon Jost in the steady tramp 
of heavy feet, and as the casket was 
lowered to its place very near to us my 
eyes made the unpleasant discovery 
that the inmate of that casket seemed 
bursting his confines and that there 
were numerous gaps through which we 
might take a last, if undesired, look 
at the remains. I later learned that 
the casket had been “a near fit,” but 
as it was the only “silver mounted 
one” in the San Juan it had to do. 
We were to have sung at once upon 
the bearers depositing their burden, 
but the steady tramp of feet became 
more insistent. There was a clank of 
spurs, the creaking of leather “chaps” 
and the unmistakable grinding of 
heavy cartridge belts bearing an addi- 
tional burden of guns and_ wicked 
looking knives, and the mourners 
filed in. 

When all were seated and we rose 
to sing I looked into their faces and 
wondered no longer at the uneasy 
attitude of the members of the choir, 
who had lived in the west long enough 
to have felt the pulse of the lawless. 
Surely such faces I had never looked 
into before. They were so dark, so 
threatening, that they seemed scarcely 
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human, while their eyes were the eyes 
of fierce animals ready to spring and 
rend at the slightest provocation. My 
eyes traveled over the four mourning 
pews, stopped at the mother sitting 
with four of her wicked looking sons 
on the front seat. Was she wicked 
looking, do you ask? More than 
wicked looking. I was reminded of 
some of the descriptions I had read 
of the hags who aided and abetted 
their sons in “moonshining,” for this 
woman was a shoot from that far 
away country; the same fangs showed 
at her tightly drawn lips; the same 
devil of lawlessness and avarice looked 
from her bold black eyes. 

From the time they took their seits 
not a motion which we made was lost 
upon those people. They watched us 
unflinchingly, I might say unwmk- 
ingly. Somehow their steady scrutiny 
got on my nerves, and as we sat 
down I leaned over and again asked 
the minister to be careful. But he 
shook his head, saying that he should 
do “what he felt to be his duty.” As 


to the net results of that performance 
of duty I had come to have misgiv- 
ings, so much so that I hurriedly 
changed our next number from the 
neutral class to the actively seraphic, 
the organist, meanwhile, recommend- 
ing the singing of Asleep in Jesus. 


But the evil day could not be 
averted, and our young enthusiast 
arose to do his duty, while he had the 
chance, by those hardened sinners. I 
soon found my eyes seeking the gaping 
rents in the casket, rather than the 
fierce faces, in which the black eyes 
were beginning to burn with a threat- 
ening light. The baritone and tenor 
advised, in hastily penciled words, 
that we beat a retreat, but that, con- 
sidering the crowded condition of the 
church, was obviously impossible and 
would certainly hasten the climax, so 
I silently shook my head. 

In the midst of a period of minis- 
terial eloquence upon the place of 
torment to which the departed had 
surely gone, I felt a touch upon my 
shoulder; and turning I saw the 
anxious face of the undertaker. In a 
stage whisper he begged me “to call 
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off the minister” and reassuringly told 
me that the “folks were getting pretty 
mad,” also that “the old woman and 
the boys” had heard of that other 
unfortunate affair and had said “there 
would be some gun play right then 
and there if Riley was not treated 
right.” But threatening as it seemed, 
there was no calling the preacher from 
his self-appointed task, to which lhe 
was bringing his entire stock of elo- 
quence. He waxed more and more 
realistic in his descriptions, and 
“Riley’s” fate was not one to dwell 
upon with any degree of pleasure, 
while the same fate, so he assured his 
audience, was awaiting the sinners 
who packed the church to suffocation. 

I held a whispered conversation with 
the organist, who was pale and shaken, 
but still “game,” and then awaited 
developments, hoping all the time for 
a pause on the part of the reckless 
speaker. The fierce old mother shifted 
her position and spoke to one of her 
sons. His hand immediately slid to 
his gun, and rested there, affection- 
ately, each brother following his ex- 
ample, while the expression on their 
faces passed the border line and_ be- 
came dangerous. Again the men of 
the choir, who had made up their 
minds to the inevitable for themselves, 
urged an attempted retreat upon us, 
but I was intently watching the face 
of that mother. I took my cue from 
its venom, and as the minister at last 
paused for breath in dealing out “hell 
fire,’ I rose and stepped to the head 
of the casket. Before he had recoy- 
ered from his surprise, the melodeon 
sounded, and, clasping my cold hands 
together in front of me to keep them 
from shaking visibly, I began to sing 
Millard’s Qui Tellis: 

“The way is dark and dreary, 
The path is bleak and bare; 
Our feet are worn and weary, 
But we will not despair.” 

T sang the words with all my sou! 
in my voice, for I was singing fo~ 
that dear boon, life itself, and as I 
looked into those faces, turned upon 
me in surprised wonder, T saw them 
relax and an audible sigh of relief 
swept over the crowded church as the 
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rigid figures sank back into their seats 
and the hands which had been placed 
upon the guns took a more normal 
position, and the minister, who had 
taken his seat quietly, was forgotten. 

“Our hearts are faint with sorrow 

Heavy and hard to bear, 

We dread the bitter morrow, 

But we will not despair.” 

As the words fell from my lips I 
looked into the eyes of the fierce old 
mother and saw there a gleam akin 
to human tenderness. Not a sound 
marred my song. The restlessness had 
died away, and when the tender words: 

“Thon knowest all our anguish, 
And Thou wilt bid it cease, 
O Lamb of God, who takest 
The sin of the world away, 
The sin of the world away, 
Have merey upon us,” 


had died away into silence, there was 
a sob from a woman who had loved 
the man lying so quietly there, and | 
I held those savage hearts, for the 
moment, as in the hollow of my hand. 

All the hot anger was forgotten; they | 
were satisfied that the right thing had 
been done by their dead; that he had 
had the funeral they demanded for 


him. 
In the hush which followed, the 
benediction passed unheeded, and the 4 


bearers, lifting their burden with 
unwonted care, passed slowly down the 


narrow aisle and out into the sunshine 4 
to the solemn strains of the Dead _ 
March and slow tolling of the bell. t 


Then the mourners with softened look 
and tread followed and my “emer- 
gency” was but a memory. 
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etre was invented in China by 
Tsai Loon, for purposes of writing, 
in 105 AD. The first paper book 

was brought to Japan from Korea, then 
a part of China, in 285. Chinese 
captives took the new art to Arabia. 
In 1145, when troops of Abd el 
Mounin were about to attack the 
capital of Fez, the inhabitants covered 
the vault of the mihrab of the mosque 
with paper and put upon this a thin 


Illustrated from photographs 
made in old New England 
homes 


coating of plaster, in order to preserve 
from destruction the fine carvings 
which are still the admiration of 
visitors. This is probably the earliest 
approach to wall paper and shows the 
excellent quality of the paper. I am 
assured by a Japanese expert that 
neither the Chinese nor the Japanese 
ever used paper to cover their walls. 
At the present day the inner walls of 
their houses are plastered white and 


Nautical scene upon the walls of a room in eastern Massachusetts 
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A view of Paris, 


across the Seine, wherein the principal buildings of the early nineteenth century are crowded into a single group 
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usually have a strip of plain white 
paper Tunning around the bottom, a 
foot high. Chinese picture papers 
were imported into France by Dutch 
traders, and on December 31, 1781, 
there was for sale there “China wall 
paper, glazed, blue ground, made for 
a room eighteen feet square, with gilt 
moulding.” About this time, also, the 
Climese wall papers began to be sold 
in rolls instead of sheets. These were 
decorated with flowers, symbolic ani- 
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mals, and human figures; these last 
were called “pagoda papers.” Italy 
took up the art, also Germany and 
England. 

Clarence Cook says that these early 
wall papers were printed from blocks, 
only one of many modifications of the 
block printing which gave us our first 
books and our first wood cuts. Block 
printing of chintzes and cretonnes is 
now a fashionable material for furnish- 
ing country houses. And there has 


Chinese wall paper picturing phases of the making of tea 
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been of late an interesting revival of 
old designs in wall papers, the origi- 
nal blocks being used, in some cases, 
for the reprinting. The old-fashioned 
landscape papers used more than a 
century ago are shown and considered 
effective in combination with antique 
mahogany furniture. But pictures 
should not be hung against such papers. 
Color baskets of fruits and flowers, 
botanically impossible but gay and 
cheerful, are popular, and for city 
drawing rooms, panel papers of sus- 
pended garlands or reproductions of 
the hand-woven tapestries of Gobelin 
of Paris during the latter part of the 
reign of Louis XIV and the early part 
of the reign of Louis XV, when 
French art was at its hight. 

A famous series of hunting scenes 
called “the Eldorado” is now used in 
several large hotels; they can be seen 
at the Parker house, Boston. One 
family in Alsace has had the owner- 
ship of this spirited panel paper for 
more than a hundred years and it has 
proved as good as a gold mine and is 
constantly called for. I saw a photo- 
graph of the family and workmen 
gathered to celebrate the hundredth 
anniversary. Mr Frank B. Sanborn 


writes me that the oldest paper he ever 
saw was on the parlor of President 
Weare’s house at Hampton Falls, New 
Hampshire; a simple hunting scene 
with three compartments, a deer above, 
a dog below, and a hunter with his 
horn below that, these repeated over 
and over. It was put on in 1737 
when the house was built, and it is 
probably there yet. Colonel Whiting’s 
house in Concord, Massachusetts, buil! 
about 1815, had a more elaborate and 
extensive scene, what the French cal! 
Montagnes Russes; artificial hills in 
a park for sliding, toboggan-fashion, 
and a score of people using them or 
looking on. 

There are in this country, to-day, 
very old wall papers in good preser- 
vation, some of which I have been 
allowed to have photographed. The 
subjects are varied. Some are mytho- 
logical: as the adventures of Cupid 
and Psyche in a dozen elaborate, really 
beautiful panels. Others are histori- 
cal: as the Pizarro paper at Duxbury, 
Massachusetts, and a well preserved 
paper at Taunton, Massachusetts, which 
represents a scene taken from the fifth 
book of the Aeneid, where the Trojan 
women succeed in destroying only a 


“‘The first railroad,”’ as portrayed in an old room in Salem, Massachusetts 
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part of the fleet 
and Aeneas 
proceeds on his 
way. Burning 
ships and peo- 
ple jumping off 
cliffs are por- 
trayed. There 
was not quite 
enough of this 
paper and one 
of the corners 
of the room is 
adorned with a 
scene from an- 
other historical 
paper iilustrat- 
ing the cru- 
sades. Still an- 
other effective 
paper commemorates the death of our 
first president, called “the memory of 
Washington.” A paper found in the 
attic of an old whaler’s home near the 
sea, depicts two men, one of whom is 
handing a sword to the other, while 
a scene below shows a battle. The 
ground is drab, covered with silver 
stars, and the upper figures are meant 
for George Washington and Lord 
Cornwallis. 

In the Wayside inn, at Sudbury, 
Massachusetts, there are several pre- 
cious papers, as in the Lafayette room. 
Classical subjects are also used, as the 
Olympic games found in a house in 
Keene, New Hampshire, and genealog- 
ical, or should we say sentimentai, as 
in the Sparhawk house at Kittery 
Point, Maine. When a daughter of 
Sir William Pepperell married Nathan- 
iel Sparhawk he had a paper specially 
made to commemorate the courtship 
and engagement, on which she and her 
lover are variously depicted, and the 
hawk is sitting on the spar! Then 
again there are those with scenes from 
foreign lands, as the bay of Naples 
with Vesuvius smoking in the dis- 
tance, parties of gay young folks 
entering gondolas or dancing, and fish- 
ermen busy with their catch; this was 
a great favorite in its time, and seven 
different copies were offered me. The 
style was brought from Paris in 1802, 


A peep at the moon. See Page 143 


as were many others. There are also 
scenes from the Bosphorus and the 
Spanish main and some even more 
nautical. Then there are those which: 
portray poetical subjects, as The Lady 
of the Lake. Even the tale of Robin- 
son Crusoe has been used to cover walls. 
Medallion papers with pretty little pic- 
tures oft repeated are very common, 
as alternate figures of a shepherdess 
with her crook reclining on a bank 
near a flock of sheep, and a boy study- 
ing at a desk with his teacher stand- 
ing near by. One paper shows doves, 
harpies and roses mixed. Some show 
a literary motif, as that depicting 
scenes from the story of Telemachus. 
It is done in india ink tint and is 
fine in composition and drawing. The 
landscape papers, representing views 
near Paris, or Spanish or oriental 
scenes, usually printed in the ten by 
twenty-one-inch rectangles then made, 
are common. I wish the brilliant 
colors could be reproduced, to add to 
the charm and value of the photo- 
graphs. I have a flowery description 
of a paper on the upper hall of a 
house built in 1808. It is a gilt paper. 
“Arabs are leading camels, noble horses 
are prancing proudly with their masters 
in the saddle, while the crescent moon 
in a starry night is fast sinking to 
rest in a cloudless sky. Fountains are 
playing outside of the portal entrance 
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to Saracenic architecture. A restful 
scene, decidedly rich and beautiful.” 
The oddest of all and one that cannot 
he classified is a paper covered with 
devils, “with a thrilling picture of one 
devil surrounded by three women who 
have pulled off his tail.” 

One of the extremely old papers that 
came originally from China depicts 
“ihe manufacture of tea.” This is 
still to be seen in a fine old mansion 
near Boston, and was put on in 1763. 
‘The owner had several pictures taken 
of it for me, one of which accompanies 
this article. Nantucket, also, is rich 
in treasures of all sorts of antiques and 
has preserved some most interesting 
<iuples of its earliest papers. ‘These 
papers were bought by captains when 
on their long trips or on excursions to 
Boston. A Nantucket lady visiting the 
art museum in Boston noticed an old 
paper which was highly prized, and 
remembering she had a roll of the 
very same style in her attic, went 
home, brought down her specimen, and 
this was, I believe, the motive power 
which started the Nantucket historical 
society. I was presented with a piece 
of this same hand-painted paper, with 
iis two alternating pictures: an impos- 
ing castle embowered in greenery, its 
towers and spires stretching far into 
the sky, and below, an ernate bridge 
with a seore of steps at the left and 
below that the pale blue water. 

A friend wrote of one of the pictures 
which J send with this talk: “I have 
just been to an old shop and saw two 
very odd papers. One is ‘A peep at 
the moon.’ People below are looking 
through a telescope, the greater part 
of the pattern is blue sky with big 
white stars and a perfectly enormous 
moon in which are trees and beings 
with wings; the other is red, a village 
scene and a man on horseback.” 

Salem, Massachusetts, abounds in 
elegant old colonial houses, well kept 
up, where precious papers are still on 
the walls and in good condition. 
Marblehead, near by, can also boast of 
several choice specimens. The parlor 
of the Lindall house, Salem, has a 
medallion paper which you should 
examine with a magnifying glass, and 


the mantel and fireboard are especially 
good. Decorative pieces for fireboards 
were imported early and were of dif- 
ferent patterns from the wall paper. 
I have made a collection of these, 
and I shall be thanked some day for 
saving what will soon exist only in 
pictures. 

The striking paper on the parlor 
walls of a house on Federal street, 
Salem, once owned by Henry K. Oliver, 
the author of Federal Street, the well 
known hymn tune, represents the river 
Seine in Paris. This has a brilliant 
coloring which continues round the 
room; all the principal buildings in 


Paris are represented. On one side of 


the room you will notice the Column 
Vendome, which shows that the paper 
was made after 1806. The horses in 
the arch of the Carrousel were still in 
place. As they were sent back to 
Venice in 1814, the paper must have 
been made between these two dates. 
Another curious paper is supposed to 
be an attempt to honor the first rail- 
road. ‘This is also in bright colors, the 
lower panels in the common gray 
tints. The lady who obtained this for 
me suggests that the artist did not 
know how to draw a train of cars and 
filled up the space ingeniously with a 
big boulder. 

Wallace Nutting of Providence, 
Rhode Island, who has won distinction 
by his artistie photographs of rural 
views, has made a specialty of this sort 
of rescue work and has a series of 
charming photos of rooms where new 
papers must soon take the place of the 
others which have served their time so 
well. Two have the bay of Naples 
landscape, and three gentlewomen at- 
tired for the occasion in the gowns and 
caps of 1830 are taking a quiet tea. 
Another is called “drying apples,” 
where Darby and Joan, seated by a 
table near a generous fireplace, are 
cutting and stringing apples for the 
winter pics. 

“Knitting at the grate” is selected to 
show you his work, for it is a perfect 
gem. I suppose “grate” is shorter and 
more euphonious than “by the open 
fire”; but there is certainly no sign of 
a grate. The castle built on the crags 
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is always placed over the mantel, and 
the colors are black, gray and white, in 
this Italian favorite. 

Do you ask if New England alone 
has such papers? ‘There are a few left 
in New York, as in the Livingston 
manor and the Jumel mansion, and 
in the houses formerly owned by the 
Dutch Patroons in Albany, and the 
south has still fine specimens, but most 
were destroyed during the civil war. 
I could give a host of interesting 
anecdotes about the getting of these 
rare papers by enthusiasts, as the 
experience of a sturdy governor of New 
Hampshire, who, being at Portsmouth 
attending court, happened to see a 
paper he greatly fancied. The price 
was fifty dollars and he did not have 
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enough money with him to pay down 
for it, but he was allowed to take it 
home and he sent back the price by th: 
stage driver, who laid it down on the 
seat and the wind blew it away. So 
he was obliged to send another fifty 
The relatives who now own the house 
write that “the expensive paper is in 
a good state of preservation and look: 
as if it might last one hundred years 
more.” 

Man has been defined as “an anima! 
who collects.” There is no hobby 
more delightful, and in this hunt T fee! 
that I am doing a real service to many 
who have not time to devote to the 
rather difficult pursuit of what will so 
soon be only a remembrance of primi- 
tive days. 


The Best 


By Phila Butler Bowman 


A star to guide my feet when they 
would slip 
Or falter, to cheer me when the night 
is long, 
Bless me in happy hours with gentle 
rays, 
Inspire my heart when fainting to be 
strong, 
Point out my soul unfaltering to rise 
As God’s own purpose is: 
My mother’s eyes. 


A book where I may read each golden 
line 
That years of patient, holy life have 
wrought, 
Turning each page in glad humility, 


Stirred to new purpose by each graven 
thought. 
Weeping at lines my love would glad 
erase, 
Blessing each written word: 
My mother’s face. 


A cradle where in infancy I rocked, 
A pillow which in manhood’s grief I 
pressed 
And comforted arose, a sacred shrine 
I enter but confessing, leave, but 
blessed. 
A tower whose walls are stronger than 
all harms, 
Though worlds assail and storms: 
My mother’s arms. 


Birds and Flowers 


By Isabella Howe Fiske 


The vivid golden robin 
That flits among the flowers 
Seems like a bright nasturtium 
Sprung out of summer showers. 
If blossoms, too, had voices, 


And sang amidst their bowers, 
We then might call nasturtiums 
The orioles of flowers. 
Let us be glad that flower and bird 
In summer time are seen and heard. 
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The Empty Canoe 


An Episode from the Lives of Real People 
By Carolyn A. Titus 


r was the night of the weekly dancing party at the 
little summer hotel, and the festivities had already 

begun. Raymond Fullerton, deep in the enjoyment of 
the first vacation he had had in five years, keenly antici- 
pating the pleasures of the evening as he dressed for the 
dance, was interrupted by the arrival of an important 
letter from his firm in New York. The message de- 


— manded an immediate reply, which he wrote at consider- 
able length and dispatched by a messenger to the nearest 


railroad station, about five miles away. 

Permitted now to return to the 

ayeties of the evening, he started for 
ne dance hall. He paused on a stair- 
vay landing and his eye swept the 
inoving figures in the hall, in search of 

certain slender, white-clad figure. 
she was very young, this dainty crea- 
‘ure whose presence was of such 
moment to the fast beating heart on 
ihe landing; so young that her parents 
lad forbidden a formal engagement. 
The understanding between Fullerton 
und Eleanor’s parents was that the 
marriage should take place in the 
second year following her introduction 
into society. Ever since this epoch in 
her life, Fullerton had lived in torture, 
aching to announce to the youths who 
followed in Eleanor’s train his own 
proud claim. 

With the last strains of the waltz 
Raymond entered the hall, but before 
he could reach Eleanor’s side she was 
led away by her partner to a cool 
corner of the broad piazza. The 
anxious lover consoled himself as best 
he could with a cigar. Then came his 
opportunity—the dancers again took 
their places, he found Eleanor and 
scanned her card; but saw with a frown 
that no favors had been allotted him! 
She endeavored to explain, but he 
would not listen. Walking deliber- 
ately over to a Miss Horton, who he 
knew was persona non grata to Elea- 
nor, he assiduously devoted himself to 
her during the remainder of the 
evening. 

Eleanor’s pillow was wet with tears 


that night. She could not account for 
Raymond’s absence from the hall the 
early part of the evening, and she seri- 
ously disliked his marked attentions 
to the Horton girl. Raymond likewise 
was restless and unhappy, and found 
sleep a wayward vixen. 

The morning found Eleanor a pris- 
oner in her room, by reason of a severe 
headache, and her lover’s heart soft- 
ened. He wrote her a sympathetic 
note, telling her of the arrival of his 
new boat and naming half-past 5 that 
afternoon as the hour when he hoped 
she would do him the honor to join 
him in dedicating the new craft. 

At 4 o’clock Raymond stepped light- 
heartedly into his boat and pulled from 
shore for a trial trip. As he turned 
about he caught the flutter of a 
signal, a red parasol waved from a 
point of land hard by. A voice was 
calling vigorously for assistance. A 
second glance revealed Miss Horton, 
who declared that she had sprained her 
ankle and could not walk; would he 
take her home? 

How could he refuse? Yet he did not 
want to come in at the wharf, where 
Eleanor would be awaiting him, with 
Miss Horton in the stern of his boat. 
That would surely precipitate another 
misunderstanding. There was no help 
for it, however; Miss. Horton was 
assisted to a comfortable seat, and the 
boat sped swiftly through the water. 
Suddenly Miss Horton cried that there 
was a big insect on the cushions, and 
she sprang toward the center of the 
boat, stepping on the blade of one of 
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the oars, which snapped beneath her 
weight ; the boat gave a lurch, and she 
would have fallen overboard had not 
Raymond put out his arm and caught 
her. 

Against a stiff breeze, and with only 
one oar, progress was almost impos- 
sible. Finally a fishing boat took them 
in tow, and they landed at the inn, 
an hour and a half beyond the time of 
the appointment with Eleanor. Ray- 
mond cursed his luck. 

The next morning Eleanor 
was alone in her canoe when 
Raymond approached the 
wharf, and asked her to take 
him along. 

“Do give me a chance to 
clear up these misunderstand- 
ings,” he begged. But she 
shook her pretty head, and the 
rich color came into her cheeks. 

“T feel like going way off and 

not coming back again,” she 

said; “you have hurt me so ‘~ 
these last two days I can’t 
stand anything more.” 

She pulled herself out into 
deep water, hearing but not 
heeding Raymond’s warning 
that the wind was rising, and 
the water too rough for the 
light canoe. But her pride 
could not yield so soon. 

As the wind increased in 
velocity and strength, an hour 
later Raymond started out in 
search of Eleanor. He rowed 
swiftly, making a circuit of the 
island, but could see nothing 
of the little canoe. The sweet 
face of the girl came before 
him again and again, with the 
wind blowing her dark hair 
around her temples. 

When nearing the roughest 
spot on the lake, he heard a 
shriek. He stopped, looked in 
every direction, then pro- 
ceeded on his way. Again 
came a distressing cry, as if 
someone were shuddering with fright, 
and making frantic efforts to summon 
aid. As his eyes scanned the waters 
anew he discovered an object far off, 
nothing but the head visible. “Some- 
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one is drowning!” he exclaimed. “Can 
I reach there in time?” 

A last despairing cry rang over the 
water, then the object sank beneath the 
waves, but not before Raymond had 
seen that which almost froze the blood 
in his veins. He seemed to recognize 
Eleanor’s dark head and the white 
trimming of her dress around her 
neck. Redoubling his efforts he soon 
reached the spot where the disaster had 


**He saw with a frown ba 2 no favors had been allotted 
m 


occurred. The sky was as blue ani 
the sun shone as brightly as if trag- 
edy were unknown. An empty canoe 
dancing on the water near the moutl 
of a deep bay caught Raymond’s eye. 
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** Eleanor was alone in her canoe”"’ 


Iie headed toward it and secured it, a 
groan escaping him as he saw near by 
on the beach Eleanor’s hat. He sprang 
to the shore, clasped the hat in his 
arms, and gave full vent to his grief. 

The experience of Eleanor that 
morning had been a trying one. Find- 
ing the wind too strong to combat on 
her homeward way, she had, after 
many struggles, got inside the bay, 
and moored her canoe. Hoping to 
find a path in the woods which would 
lead to the inn, she started through 
the pine forest. But in this she was 
unsuccessful. The solitude of the 
forest was oppressive; the sound of a 
falling twig, the movement of a bird 
in the trees, the baying of a hound 
in the distance so startled her that she 
hastily retraced her steps, coming out 
on a rise of ground overlooking the 
lake. Glancing down, she recognized 
Raymond in his agony of grief, and 
she almost flew along the path until 
she stood by his side. 

“Oh, do tell me what dreadful thing 
has happened!” she cried, putting her 


hand on his arm, while the tears 
coursed down her cheeks. He turned, 
and with a cry of joy clasped her 
in his arms. 

“IT feared you were drowned,” he 
finally gasped, “and the drifting canoe 
and your hat seemed to confirm the 
fact.” 

She told him of her unhappy morn- 
ing, and how near disaster she had 
been, her canoe almost capsizing before 
she could land; adding: “Please tell 
me that you forgive me for being so 
rude to you: I know I was at fault, for 
I wouldn’t give you a chance to explain. 
I felt so piqued and angry, but it is 
because I care for you so much.” 

While placing her carefully in the 
boat Raymond told her of what he had 
seen on the water. 

“But who could it have been?” cried 
Eleanor. “Does no one know of it but 
you ?” 

“There was no one else around,” he 
answered. “When we get back I'll 
ask Wentworth if he has heard any- 
thing.” 
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"Thomas Focanry- 


**He clasped her in his arms” 


As they neared the wharf the boat- 
man stepped out to assist them in 
landing. 

“Are all the boats in?” inquired 
Raymond. 

“T think they are now, excep’ the 
fishin’ party, sir.” 

‘Did anyone go out alone to-day 
except Miss Randolph and myself?” 

“Not that I know of. Anything 
wrong ?” 


“Yes, while I was rowing up the 
lake, I heard a cry as of someone in 
distress. The second time it sounded 
louder. I could see something way off 
in the distance struggling in the water, 
but before I could get to it, it sank 
beneath the waves. I noticed the dark 
head—” 

“With somethin’ white around its 
neck ?” asked Wentworth. 

“Yes, I noticed the white particu- 
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larly,’ assented Fullerton excitedly. 
A broad smile broke over the bronzed 
countenance of the boatman. 

“I guess you saw a loon.” 

“A loon?” repeated Raymond in 
amazement. 

“Yes, a loon. Don’t you know what 
a loon is? Seems as if everyone knows 
what a loon is down here in Maine. A 
loon is a bird as big as a duck; it’s 
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dark with a white ring around its 
neck, and it gives a cry, and darts 
under the water, comin’ up a little dis- 
tance off, then it cries again and darts 
under for a swim, and so on.” 

“Of course I’ve always known there 
was such a thing as a loon,” said Ray- 
mond, “but it would have saved me a 
very bad half hour to-day had I known 
of the habits of the bird.” 


Every Common Day 


By Ethelwyn Wetherald 


Every common day of our lives is 
clasped and jeweled with love, 

The stars of night are beneath it, the 
morning stars above. 

The peace of God broods on it, as a bird 
on the nest she built, 

And over its weariest moments the music 


of hope is spilt. 


So when my work is finished, and I go 
to God for my wage, 

I wonder if he can give me a heavenlier 
heritage 

Than to feel that each day that I live is 
clasped and jeweled with love, 

With the stars of night beneath it and 
the morning stars above. 


Afterward 


By Robert Gilbert Welch 


Now that death has come to her, 
Watch no more, no vigil keep. 

Cry not, lest your sorrow stir 
Through the silence of her sleep. 


Meet again the common task, 
Draw the water, hew the wood, 

Give the hours the care they ask, 
Face to-day, and eall it good. 


Smile with others when they smile, 
When they grieve, grieve none the less. 
Patience! For a little while 
Hide your own great loneliness. 


Midnight in her favorite place, 
Whence all other thoughts are fled, 
You shall look upon her face, 
Hear her, and be comforted. 
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Mrs Booth and her daughter 


She Talks with the ‘Little Mother’’ of the Prisoners 


NE look into the face of Mrs 
Ballington Booth taught me why 
little children love her, why out- 

casts turn to her with lips that plead 
and hands that cling, why the pris- 
oner, facing freedom and its unknown 
terrors, calls her “little mother.” 

Mrs Booth’s face is beautiful, but 
there is so much more than beauty in 
it, there is the youth which will defy 
age, there is repose, yet energy, and the 


gracious cheerfulness which, it seems to 
me, is an embodiment of the woman 
and her work. She is so small and 
slender, it makes one marvel how she 
could have accomplished the work she 
has done, traveling and lecturing from 
Maine to California, visiting prisons 
like an angel of cheer, spending her 
days among the wretched in the pitiful 
slums. One might fancy that all the 
labor, all the insight into human 
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misery and sin—years and years of it— 
would have told on “the little mother,” 
but it has not; always with the memory 
of her beautiful face will stay that 
memory of her happy, cheerful youth. 

I found her at home one day in her 
office on Cooper square, within touch 
of the poor of New York city. It isa 
very humble office, at the head of a 
stair which has been worn into hollows 
by thousands and thousands of feet 
that have passed up and down in search 
of aid and comfort. There is a 
womanly cheer, however, in the plain 
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little room. There are bright pictures 
on the walls and scores of photographs, 
many of them of men who have 
written touching messages beneath. 
These one recognizes at once as men 
who have been aided to upright living 
after the prison door shut upon them. 
Mrs Booth’s desk is big and crowded 
full to overflowing like the desk of a 
hard-working business man. It tells 
of the calls which come from all over 
the world for help and inspiration, for 
cheer and advice. Over the desk stand 
portraits of Mrs Booth’s children, one 


The camera's sympathetic study cf Mrs Booth 
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a beautiful, fair-haired little girl, the 
other an earnest-faced lad who must 
be head and shoulders taller than his 
“little mother.” The sight of them 
brought back to me another side of this 
woman’s work, her genius as a story 
teller, for mothers and children every- 
where, who know little of the gracious 
work achieved by the Volunteers of 
America, know her as the writer of 
Sleepy-Time Stories, and Lights of 
Child Land, which touches the heart 
of an older reader. 

“Did you write these books first for 
your own children?” I asked. 

“T did not and yet I did,” she 
answered. “Since my children grew 
old enough to listen, I have let my 
imagination run riot in bedtime 
stories. Although the intellects and 
tastes of children are as different as 
those of grown people, there is a 
world-wide sameness in children, they 
love the happy mystery of elves and 
fairies, they tremble half delightedly 
over the story of a giant, therefore 
we have giants and fairies in every 
language, among every people. They 
were first created for children some- 
where away back in the dark ages. 
One day while traveling the thought 
came to me, perhaps the stories I tell 
my children would find readers and 
listeners in the outside world. There 
are boys like mine, girls like mine, 
pursuing their mothers with the con- 
stant call for a new story. Many of 
the Sleepy-Time Stories were written 
on the cars with my children at home 
constantly in mind, as well as a de- 
lightful audience of children I had 
never seen. So the little book went to 
a publisher, but not until my small 
home critics had listened to it. Their 
comments taught me one thing, that 
before a child’s book goes to the press, 
it ought to have, besides the approval 
of trained readers, the keen criticism 
of children. The man or woman with 
childhood left far behind, may be a 
critic of style or of plot, but first one 
has to make the story fit a child’s 
intelligence, then catch its interest and 
touch its heart. Oh, I had childish 
criticism enough to help me_ with 
Sleepy-Time Stories, and I had hard 


work making some of the tales pass. 
My little daughter, Theodora, begged, 
with tears in her eyes, that I take 
‘some of the sadness’ from the story 
of The Little Lamb. Sleepy-Time 
Stories was successful enough to make 
its publisher demand a second volume, 
therefore Lights of Child Land, which 
was written during convalescence from 
a serious illness. It reflects perhaps 
something of the life in the quiet of 
our own home, something of the nature 
of the two children I know best, the 
children I have called Baby Dimple 
and Brown Eyes.” 

“Do you find in your travels, chil- 
dren who know you through your story 
books?” I asked. 

“Yes, indeed.” Mrs Booth laughed. 
“T had a very droll and yet delightful 
experience of this kind in a western 
town where I lectured recently. I was 
met-at the depot by a gentleman who 
had been instrumental in arranging for 
my lecture. When I stepped off the 
car, I found a group of boys and girls 
lined up on the platform. There 
seemed to be a small ripple of excite- 
ment afoot and I was almost stared 
out of countenance. I asked my escor! 
what it meant. He explained that 
this was a special delegation to mect 
me, not because I was a Jecturer or for 
my work among the Volunteers of 
America, but because I had written 
Lights of Child Land. Then of course 
I went and spoke to them. It was a 
very novel, very happy experience. The 
little group closed into a sort of body- 
guard and trooped behind us all the 
way to the house where I was to stay. 
That night when I went on the plat- 
form to speak in a large, crowded 
chureh, the tears, with a homesick 
rush, came to my eyes for my own boy 
and girl at home. There, seated on 
little red chairs, making the very first 
row in the audience, with eager eyes 
looking up into my own, was my body- 
guard. I never had more interested 
or attentive listeners. One can appeal 
so readily to the sympathy of a child! 
The stories of my prison men and our 
little street waifs, starved, homeless, 
cold and ragged, never fail to win a 
pitying interest and the warm-hearted 
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offering of small tithes from children. 
In small towns, where many families 
keep no help, the parents bring their 
children ‘with them to a lecture, and 
occasionally half my audience is chil- 
dren. I know if I can keep them inter- 
ested, that older people are listening.” 

“Your Sleepy-Time Stories and 
Lights of Child Land impress me 
with one idea,” I said, “that you live 
in very close companionship with your 
children.” 

“I do,” said Mrs Booth. “I give 
them every moment I can_ possibly 
spare from my work. It is what every 
mother ought’ to do. 
illness took away from my strength, | 
was playmate as well as a companion to 
my boy and girl. We took long walks 
together, we played tennis and all sorts 
o! outdoor games. Now, when I have 
to be careful of my health, the old-time 
delightful romps have to be foregone, 
but there are long hours of reading 
and study together, and I put my 
heart into anything that interests them. 
I believe implicitly in a child acquiring 
a wide acquaintance with the best 
literature. There is Dickens, for in- 
stance; interest a boy or girl in his 
books, and unconsciously they are 
studying with a great teacher of lan- 
guage, while Scott invests history with 
a new vividness. Children’s reading 
leads gradually to these great masters, 
and it is the mother or father who 
ought to be the wise, careful guide.” 

Then we drifted into a talk about 
the work which, next to love of what 
she calls “the happiest little home on 
earth,” comes closest to Mrs Booth’s 
heart. I mean the splendid, untiring 
efforts of Ballington Booth and his 
wife for the men and women of our 
prisons. The work, begun inside prison 
walls, continues till a man is led safely 
through the temptations which follow 
his discharge, till he becomes an honest 
citizen. Even then over his future 
hovers a gentle friendship which brings 
comfort, encouragement, hope. 

General and Mrs Booth have a 
private income which is sufficient for 
the maintenance of their home, there- 
fore all their earnings—and the in- 
come from Mrs Booth’s lectures alone 
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is represented by many thousands a 
year—go toward one of the greatest of 
all American charities, a charity of no 
denomination and as broad as the 
universe. It means a he»ing hand 
held out to the starving, the sinful, the 
homeless, but chief of all to the 
prisoner. 

Did you ever think of what it means 
to be a prisoner? The clang of the 
prison door shuts out not only the 
sunlight of the outside world but— 
everything! The prisoner is a man 
with no flag, no country, no citizen- 
ship, no vote. If his wife chooses, she 
may sue for a divorce, and if his 
children abandon him, it is called the ; 
way of human nature. What property 
he owns has probably been swallowed Hi 
by lawyers’ fees and the cost of a trial. ; 
The newspapers have flaunted his 
name to the world, written in letters 
of shame; he is helpless, friendless, 
desperate, presently he will be for- 
gotten. Then he turns, with heart and 4 
faculties benumbed, to take up the 
hopeless round of prison Jabor. In his 
ears ring constantly the sentence, “five 
years” or “ten years,” it is the same, it ; 
seems an eternity. When liberty comes, i 
what is life? Then it is going out 
into a world where one is forgotten, 
branded with shame, looked upon 
askance, there is no trust and seldom 
is there love or friendship awaiting 
him. 

Suddenly, one day, ten .vears ago, 
into such lives came a woman, young, 
gentle, cheerful, with a heart of the 
largest sympathies—and a hand ready 
to uplift from the darkest depths. 

Someone—a prisoner with his memory 
going back to the truest, sweetest love 
of a lifetime—found a name for her, 4 
Straight- 


it was “the little mother.” 4 
way that name, throughout the length ie 
and breadth of a continent, grew to 7 
mean hope, help and loving kindness. bi 
From a handful of men, aided by this 
gracious hand, grew a great splendid y) 
charity, the Volunteer Prison League, ni 


which over the chapel of every state i 
prison flings out its white banner. 
bearing the words “Look Up and 
Hope.” In the east and west it main- 
tains a home, Hope hall each of them 
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is called. For men whose day of re 


lease from prison has arrived, these 
homes open wide their doors with 
hearty welcome. To hundreds of men 
it is the only home, the only welcome 
in all the world! 

Mrs Booth’s whole heart is in her 
labors, you feel it in her eager face, 
her earnest words. 

“Our work must begin before a man 
leaves prison,” she says. “It is useless 
to wait till liberty is his and then ask 
him to lead a clean, upright life. <A 
man in prison can show what he is 
made of. True, it calls for bravery 
and steadfastness, but if it is in him 
it will come out, and liberty will find 
him the better for the training. When 
the prison doors open and a man walks 
out to freedom, it is to face a world 
which has changed and friends who 
have lost faith in him, or utter home- 
lessness. He is often so unnerved and 
so unfit to face the old busy everyday 
life that he must go where he can find 
for a little time infinite faith and 
infinite patience. Then the door of 
Hope hall, a big, pleasant, cheerful 
country home, is opened to him. It is 
a home presided over by a man and his 
wife, who are splendidly fitted to cheer 
and direct. Even their little children 
wield an influence which awakens a 
man to new energies and new hopes. 
To many of our men, it is the only 
true home they have ever known. 
After a few weeks of sojourn at Hope 
hall, where they become strengthened 
physically and mentally for the test 
of beginning life afresh, our men go 
out into the world. We have hundreds 
of men and women in league with us 
everywhere who are willing to choose 
their employees from Hope hall. They 
know the past, that is the greatest safe- 
guard. There is no fear of a terrible 
secret being set free at some moment 
to cost a workman his position and set 
him adrift on the world. 

“People ack me what percentage 
turn out well. In 1902, of one hun- 
dred and seventy-one men we tested in 
our western Hope hall and placed in 
positions, only thirty proved unsatis- 
factory. Everywhere in my travels 
about our continent, I meet our men, 


striving nobly in all walks of life to 
live down the past. Many of them 
have become reunited with their 
families, have taken their place again 
at the head of a happy home, are 
winning the respect and faith of a 
community. Not a few are back with 


old employers, making good the prom- - 


ise to turn over a new leaf. Sometimes 
I am asked, ‘Is the work worth while? 
Then I think of toil-worn hands which 
have gripped mine, of the earnest, 
glowing faces I have looked into, of 
gratitude spoken and unspoken, and 
can only answer, ‘It is worth while.’ ” 

“It must be a tremendous care and 
labor?” I suggested. 

“It is,” answered Mrs Booth gravely, 
“but the greatest problem is finding 
the money to support such labor. | 
am always hoping for the day when 
I may be set free to go on with my 
work in the prisons, among the fam- 
ilies who are left uneared for, and 
among the men who are set free. This 
would easily take all my time and 
energies, but money must be raised, and 
the lectures accomplish this. I have 
just returned from a tour through 
Indiana, Iowa, Illinois, Michigan and 
Kentucky. I find a knowledge of our 
work spreading everywhere among the 
broad-minded, intelligent people of 
America. Frequently the bulk of my 
audiences consists of good, solid busi- 
ness men, the props of our churches. 
From such men frequently comes not 
only financial aid, but offers of work 
for the Hope hall graduates, for whom 
I stand sponsor. This is practical 
aid for which we are always thankful.” 

“Does your work also touch the 
women in prison ?” I asked. 

“Tt does,” said Mrs Booth. “But in 
a state prison there are always few 
women in comparison to men. Among 
this minority of women, however, we 
have had very cheering results. It is 
not half so hard a task to find work for 
a woman leaving prison as for a man. 
One reason is that everywhere in 
America, the problem of finding do- 
mestic help is so great that many 
a mistress is willing to give any 
woman a chance, provided she knows 
how to do household duties. With 
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our women, as with our men, failure 
is in the minority. 

“There is still another branch of 
work which demands our time and 
money. This is the aid which must 
be given to women and children left 
helpless when a man goes to prison. 
The winter of 1903-4 stands by itself. 
I] cannot remember such destitution 
and suffering. The slums of New 
York, always thronged with a misery 
that is heart breaking, were terrible 
during the intensity of the winter cold. 
‘The day before Christmas, my secretary 
and myself climbed into the back of a 
wagon laden with gifts of food and- 
clothes and rode through the heart of” 
the slum districts. I shall never forget 
tle wretched, frost-pinched, half- 
niked, homeless children we found 
crouching for shelter in corridors and 
staireases which were as cold as ice- 
houses. We fed and clothed and 
warmed scores more than we had 
planned for. Oh, it wrings the heart 
of a mother to think she cannot shelter 
and clothe and feed the multitude 
of New York’s destitute little ones. 
Kefore the winter was half over the 
finds we had hoped would tide us over 
till spring were almost exhausted. 
Even if we had done nothing but 
watch over the prison-made poor, we 
would have had our hands full, but one 
cannot stop to query about circum- 
stance when starvation stares women 
and children in the face. With the 
prison-made poor, the care must often 
be continued through years and years 
of struggle. We do our utmost to keep 
from pauperizing. We help in a way 
that will make them lean on us, yet 
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strive to save their self-respect. The 
bravery I have seen in a poor home of 
the slums, with one frail little woman 
struggling single-handed to keep her 
family about her, while the father was 
in prison, was a bravery nobler than 
battlefield courage! So often the mis- 
erable earnings from the hard toil of 
the washtub, the scrubbing brush or 
interminable stitching, will just pay 
for a roof overhead and the poorest of 
food. There is nothing left for clothes 
or shoes. Then we step in to help. 
Sickness comes or work grows slack, 
then starvation stares the little family 
in the face. We maintain two homes 
where families forced to the wall may 
find refuge when it is necessary, till 
the husband and father leaves prison. 

“This outside work in fatherless 
homes does much to obtain an influence 
over the men in prison. During the 
long, still hours inside the walls of a 
cell one of the most terrible of punish- 
ments must be—if a spark of manliness 
is left—the memory of a wife and 
children left alone to fight the battle of 
life. If we can tell a prisoner we are 
watching over the little household, 
ready to aid in sickness or a sudden 
strain of poverty, we become a friend 
to be trusted and loved, and when that 
man comes out of prison, there will be 
no backsliding, but a brave return to 
hard work, to an honest life, to a home 


which awaits lovingly the husband and ° 


father. I say again, thank God, it is 


worth while.” 


Two Good Words. 


By Ethelwyn Wetherald 


John Anderson, my jo, John, 
It’s strange I didn’t know 

Until last night that “jo” meant “love”— 
A Seotchman told me so; 

And also said that “canty day” 
Meant simply “happy day.” 

Good lack! It’s time my ignorance 
Was lightened by this ray. 


John Anderson, my jo, John; 
How dear a word is jo! 

Sweet as a streamlet’s flow, John, 
That murmurs soft and low. 

No longer love notes from my love 
The postman here has brought, 

Instead they’re jo notes from my jo— 
Oh, canty, canty thought! 
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A Venetian dooryard 


At Home in Venice 


By Amy A. Bernardy 


O one knows the charm of being 
at home in Venice, who has not 
lived there; who has not spent 

many a lazy hour in a Venetian 
garden, in a Venetian gondola, or at 
a Venetian balcony, looking down over 
canal or lagoon, musing on the hun- 
dred nothings which make one happy, 
when one lives in dear, old, sunny 
Venice. 

The quaint discomforts of the Vene- 
tian home are to its attractions as the 
rose leaf to the feather pillow of the 
princess in the ancient fairy tale, and 
vou are really overexacting if vou do 
mind them. Life in vour palassetto 
on the water is se lazy, so simple, so 
restful, For you do net run vour 
Venetian home on the  rush-and-go 
principle of an ocean liner or a New 
York household You imply float 
along with the broad tide of the lagoon, 
and take your time for everything if 


you mise a eteam tug, that moet con 


venient Venetian substitute for the 
inland trolley car, you just sit and 
wait without worrying: another steam 
tug will come around in due time. If 
you are late, never mind: people will 
wait for you. Nobody is ever in a 
hurry at Venice. Here one finds the 
triumph of the dolce far niente. 

The only individuals who disgrace 
the beauty of the place by their boister- 
cus or indecorous hurry are the tour- 
ists. The mocern Venetian accom- 
plishes just as much as any othe 
citizen, but he doesn’t think it good 
form to rush and hustle, the 
poorer the people are, the more the 
do enjoy their share of sun and 
and rest, The men who wait for 


seafaring job and sit in rows on f 
stone benches the children who aft: 
school time lie sprawling on the co 
shady steps of a bridge and lean oy 
the wall to chase the nibbling era 
below the waterline: the girls “ 
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The ‘‘omnibus"’ which carries children to school 


saunter along, in rows of four or five, 
their charming figures half concealed 
in the folds of the black long-fringed 
-iawls, their magnificent hair shining 
in the sun (for the Venetian women 
lave the slenderest figures and the most 
glorious hair of Italy); the crowds 
v ho loll on the benches in the sun, who 
sip coffee or ices under the area des of 
the great Piazza; the crowds of society 
and the crowds of the commoners alike, 
contribute to the grand scenery and 
emphasize the feeling of rest, abandon 
and indolence which make life in 
Venice a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever. 

Yes, a joy; for, as a brilliant artist 
writer has put it, “in this selfish, 
inaterialistic, money-getting age it is 
u joy to live, if 


took a thousand years of 
energy to perfect, and will 
take a thousand years of 
neglect to destroy.” 

Your Venetian home will 
be the joy of your life if 
you only will do as the 
Venetians do, and be satis- 
fied that it is not a depart- 
ment store, and needs not 
be run that way. You do 
not employ ‘a crowd of 
retainers in Venice to in- 
sure the amount of service 
and comfort which would 
entail greater numbers, I 
am safe to say, everywhere else in the 
world. The simple gondola will an- 
swer for horses and carriages and 
automobiles, and your gondoliere, when 
off duty on board, will prove as good 
a butler as any, besides being as 
satisfactory a messenger boy, table ser- 
vant, managing purchaser or general 
delivery man as a whole host of similar 
individuals under other skies. If you 
are an artist, there is an ever available 
model for you, for he is generally 
remarkable for good looks. The ex- 
treme adaptability of the Venetian 
gondoliere makes him an invaluable 
help and a blessing within the limits 
of even moderate incomes. For let me 
tell you, if you don’t know, that you 
can run a Venetian home on less than 


ouly for day, 
where a song is 
wore prized than a 
vido; where the 
poorest pauper 
ughingly shares 
+ seanty crust; 
where to be kind 
to a child is a habit, 
to be neglectful of 
shame ; 
the relics 


old age a 
a city 
whose purist 


lessons of 
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is called. For men whose day of wg 


lease from prison has arrived, these 
homes open wide their doors with 
hearty welcome. To hundreds of men 
it is the only home, the only welcome 
in all the world! 

Mrs Booth’s whole heart is in her 
labors, you feel it in her eager face, 
her earnest words. 

“Our work must begin before a man 
leaves prison,” she says. “It is useless 
to wait till liberty is his and then ask 
him to lead a clean, upright life. <A 
man in prison can show what he is 
made of. True, it calls for bravery 
and steadfastness, but if it is in him 
it will come out, and liberty will find 
him the better for the training. When 
the prison doors open and a man walks 
out to freedom, it is to face a world 
which has changed and friends who 
have lost faith in him, or utter home- 
lessness. He is often so unnerved and 
so unfit to face the old busy everyday 
life that he must go where he ean find 
for a little time infinite faith and 
infinite patience. Then the door of 
Hope hall, a big, pleasant, cheerful 
country home, is opened to him. It is 


a home presided over by a man and his 
wife, who are splendidly fitted to cheer 


and direct. Even their little children 
wield an influence which awakens a 
man to new energies and new hopes. 
To many of our men, it is the only 
true home they have ever known. 
After a few weeks of sojourn at Hope 
hall, where they become strengthened 
physically and mentally for the test 
of beginning life afresh, our men go 
out into the world. We have hundreds 
of men and women in league with us 
everywhere who are willing to choose 
their employees from Hope hall. They 
know the past, that is the greatest safe- 
guard. There is no fear of a terrible 
secret being set free at some moment 
to cost a workman his position and set 
him adrift on the world. 

“People a:k me what percentage 
turn out well. In 1902, of one hun- 
dred and seventy-one men we tested in 
our western Hope hall and placed in 
positions, only thirty proved unsatis- 
factory. Everywhere in my _ travels 
about our continent, I meet our men, 
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striving nobly in all walks of life to 
live down the past. Many of them 
have become reunited with their 
families, have taken their place again 
at the head of a happy home, are 
winning the respect and faith of a 
community. Not a few are back with 
old employers, making good the prom- - 
ise to turn over a new leaf. Sometimes 
I am asked, ‘Is the work worth while?’ 
Then I think of toil-worn hands which 
have gripped mine, of the earnest, 
glowing faces I have looked into, of 
gratitude spoken and unspoken, and 
can only answer, ‘It is worth while.’ ” 

“It must be a tremendous care ani 
labor?” I suggested. 

“Tt is,” answered Mrs Booth gravely, 
“but the greatest problem is finding 
the money to support such labor. | 
am always hoping for the day when 
I may be set free to go on with my 
work in the prisons, among the fam- 
ilies who are left uneared for, and 
among the men who are set free. This 
would easily take all my time and 
energies, but money must be raised, an« 
the lectures accomplish this. I have 
just returned from a tour through 
Indiana, Iowa, Illinois, Michigan and 
Kentucky. I find a knowledge of our 
work spreading everywhere among the 
broad-minded, intelligent people of 
America. Frequently the bulk of my 
audiences consists of good, solid busi- 
ness men, the props of our churches. 
From such men frequently comes not 
only financial aid, but offers of work 
for the Hope hall graduates, for whom 
I stand sponsor, This is a practical 
aid for which we are always thankful.” 

“Does your work also touch the 
women in prison ?” I asked. 

“It does,” said Mrs Booth. “But in 
a state prison there are always few 
women in comparison to men. Among 
this minority of women, however, we 
have had very cheering results. It is 
not half so hard a task to find work for 
a woman leaving prison as for a man. 
One reason is that everywhere in 
America, the problem of finding do- 
mestic help is so great that many 
a mistress is willing to give any 
woman a chance, provided she knows 
how to do household duties. With 
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our women, as with our men, failure 
is in the minority. 

“There is still another branch of 
work which demands our time and 
money. This is the aid which must 
he given to women and children left 
helpless when a man goes to prison. 
The winter of 1903-4 stands by itself. 
I cannot remember such destitution 
and suffering. The slums of New 
York, always thronged with a misery 
that is heart breaking, were terrible 
during the intensity of the winter cold. 
The day before Christmas, my secretary 
and myself climbed into the back of a 
wagon laden with gifts of food and- 
clothes and rode through the heart of* 
the slum districts. I shall never forget 
the wretched, frost-pinched, half- 
uiked, homeless children we found 
crouching for shelter in corridors and 
staircases which were as cold as ice- 
houses. We fed and clothed and 
warmed scores more than we had 
planned for. Oh, it wrings the heart 
of a mother to think she cannot shelter 
and clothe and feed the multitude 
of New York’s destitute little ones. 
Before the winter was half over the 
finds we had hoped would tide us over 
till spring were almost exhausted. 
Even if we had done nothing but 
watch over the prison-made poor, we 
would have had our hands full, but one 
cannot stop to query about circum- 
stance when starvation stares women 
and children in the face. With the 
prison-made poor, the care must often 
he continued through years and years 
of struggle. We do our utmost to keep 
from pauperizing. We help in a way 
uhat will make them lean on us, yet 


strive to save their self-respect. The 
bravery I have seen in a poor home of 
the slums, with one frail litthke woman 
struggling single-handed to keep her 
family about her, while the father was 
in prison, was a bravery nobler than 
battlefield courage! So often the mis- 
erable earnings from the hard toil of 
the washtub, the scrubbing brush or 
interminable stitching, will just pay 
for a roof overhead and the poorest of 
food. There is nothing left for clothes 
or shoes. Then we step in to help. 
Sickness comes or work grows slack, 
then starvation stares the little family 
in the face. We maintain two homes 
where families forced to the wall may 
find refuge when it is necessary, till 
the husband and father leaves prison. 

“This outside work in fatherless 
homes does much to obtain an influence 
over the men in prison. During the 
long, still hours inside the walls of a 
cell one of the most terrible of punish- 
ments must be—if a spark of manliness 
is left—the memory of a wife and 
children left alone to fight the battle of 
life. If we can tell a prisoner we are 
watching over the little household, 
ready to aid in sickness or a sudden 
strain of poverty, we become a friend 
to be trusted and loved, and when that 
man comes out of prison, there will be 
no backsliding, but a brave return to 
hard work, to an honest life, to a home 


which awaits lovingly the husband and ° 


father. I say again, thank God, it is 
worth while.” 


Good Words 


By Ethelwyn Wetherald 


John Anderson, my jo, John, 
It’s strange I didn’t know 

Until last night that “jo” meant “love”— 
A Scotchman told me so; 

And also said that “canty day” 
Meant simply “happy day.” 

Good lack! It’s time my ignorance 
Was lightened by this ray. 


John Anderson, my jo, John; 
How dear a word is jo! 

Sweet as a streamlet’s flow, John, 
That murmurs soft and low. 


No longer love notes from my love 


The postman here has brought, 


Instead they’re jo notes from my jo— 


Oh, eanty, canty thought! 
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A Venetian dooryard 


At Home in Venice 


By Amy A. Bernardy 


O one knows the charm of being 
at home in Venice, who has not 
lived there; who has not spent 
many a lazy hour in a Venetian 
garden, in a Venetian gondola, or at 
a Venetian balcony, looking down over 
canal. or lagoon, musing on the hun- 
dred nothings which make one happy, 
when one lives in dear, old, sunny 
Venice. 
The quaint discomforts of the Vene- 
tian home are to its attractions as the 
rose Jeaf to the feather pillow of the 
princess in the ancient fairy tale, and 
you are really overexacting if vou do 
mind them. Life in your palazzetto 
on the water is so lazy, so simple, so 
restful. For you do not run your 
Venetian home on the rush-and-go 
principle of an ocean liner or a New 
York household. You. simply float 
along with the broad tide of the lagoon, 
and take your time for everything. If 
you miss a steam tug, that most con- 


venient Venetian substitute for the 
inland trolley car, you just sit and 
wait without worrying; another steam 
tug will come around in due time. If 
you are late, never mind: people will 
wait for you. Nobody is ever in a 
hurry at Venice. Here one finds the 
triumph of the dolce far niente. 

The only individuals who disgrace 
the beauty of the place by their boister- 
eus or indecorous hurry are the tour- 
ists. The modern Venetian accom- 
plishes just as much as any other 
citizen, but he doesn’t think it good 
form to rush and hustle, and the 
poorer the people are, the more they 
do enjoy their share of sun and calm 
and rest. The men who wait for a 
seafaring job and sit in rows on the 
stone benches; the children who after 
school time lie sprawling on the cool, 
shady steps of a bridge and lean over 
the wall to chase the nibbling crabs 
below the waterline; the girls who 
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saunter along, in rows of four or five, 
their charming figures half concealed 
in the folds of the black long-fringed 
siiawls, their magnificent hair shining 
in the sun (for the Venetian women 
have the slenderest figures and the most 
glorious hair of Italy); the crowds 
v ho loll on the benches in the sun, who 
sip coffee or ices under the area des of 
the great Piazza; the crowds of society 
and the crowds of the commoners alike, 
contribute to the grand scenery and 
eiphasize the feeling of rest, abandon 
and indolence which make life in 
Venice a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever. 

Yes, a joy; for, as a brilliant artist 
writer has put it, “in this selfish, 
materialistic, money-getting age it is 
a joy to live,. if 


The ‘‘omnibus’’ which carries children to school 


took a thousand years of 
energy to perfect, and will 
take a thousand years of 
neglect to destroy.” 

Your Venetian home will 
be the joy of your life if 
you only will do as the 
Venetians do, and be satis- 
fied that it is not a depart- 
ment store, and needs not 
be run that way. You do 
not employ ‘a crowd of 
retainers in Venice to in- 
sure the amount of service 
and comfort which would 
entail greater numbers, I 
am safe to say, everywhere else in the 
world. The simple gondola will an- 
swer for horses and carriages and 
automobiles, and your gondoliere, when 
off duty on board, wil! prove as good 
a butler as any, besides being as 
satisfactory a messenger boy, table ser- 
vant, managing purchaser or general 
delivery man as a whole host of similar 
individuals under other skies. If you 
are an artist, there is an ever available 
model for you, for he is generally 
remarkable for good looks. The ex- 
treme adaptability of the Venetian 
gondoliere makes him an invaluable 
help and a blessing within the limits 
of even moderate incomes. For let me 
tell you, if you don’t know, that you 
can run a Venetian home on less than 


only for day, 
where a song is 
more prized than a 
suldo; where the 
poorest pauper 
laughingly shares 
his seanty crust; 
where to be kind 
to a child is a habit, 
to be neglectful of 
old age a shame; 
in a city the relics 
of whose past are 
the lessons of our 
future; whose every 
canvas, stone and 
bronze bear witness 
to a grandeur, lux- 
wry and taste that 


‘*It is a pigeon city for the sake of beauty and tradition "’ 
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‘*Life is charmingly simple and unostentatious here’’ 


half the cost of a New York home, with 
half the worry and three times the 
fun, by only indulging its little whims, 
by surrendering to its agreeable re- 
quirements, by admitting its pleasant 
indiosynerasies. 

Probably, it is not lighted by gas or 
electricity, but then, the sun is so 
bright and the moon shines so clear! 
Possibly, it is not heated by steam 
radiators; but then, when does the 
thermometer ever sink below zero? 
Certainly, it will not boast of an eleva- 
tor, and the 
chances are one to 
a hundred that it 
has electric bell 
appliances. But it 
has a back door on 
the tiniest little 
strip of a_ street 
or alley, a terrace 
overhanging the 
lagoon, and it may 
have a garden with 
masses of tangled 
roses and sweet- 
seented caprifol- 
ium and cascades 
of wistaria. It has 
a front door on 
the sunniest and 
shadiest, the mer- 
riest and loveliest, 
the most entertain- 


ing pictur- 
esque of water- 
ways, a Venetian 
canal. 

You may watch 
the maid going 
through the street 
door to the great 
fisheries and the 
markets below 
Rialto, or you may 
lean over by the 
hour on the marble 
balustrade of your 
little terrace, and 
superintend the 
purchases which 
she makes much as 
the steamship pas- 
senger on the piers 
at Naples makes his. Only, in Venice, 
in place of your Neapolitan anchored 
liner you have your steady Venetian 
home, and the floating shop is piled 
high with jars of fresh spring water 
from inland, baskets of crabs, fish o! 
every description from the sea of 
Chioggia and the cliffs of Dalmatia: 
or the ripe, luscious fruit whose reflec- 
tion tinges the dark green waters of the 
canal with streaks of purple, splashes of 
pink and arabesques of gold. 

You may, according to your pleasure 


A floating shop at one’s door 
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and the location of the house, raise 
the street door to the dignity of 
front and consign the canal door 
io the duties of back door, with the 
result that through two open gates 
does the subtle charm of Venice 
enter both your home and your 
heart. 

But, let me repeat: when in 
\enice, do as the Venetians do. 
You couldn’t think of paddling a 
vondola as you would a canoe. Do 
not expect to be able to walk miles 
for exercise or lead the strenuous 
‘fe: do not look for breakfast food 
when coffee and milk are the thing; 
‘o not pine for doughnuts where 
the tradition of centuries has con- 
sccrated that daintiest of biseuit 
morsels, the baicoli; do not plan to 
pienie on shady lawns with aerated 
water, brown bread or mince pie. 
This won’t do, for it is not in the 
Venetian spirit. Inform your maid 
und your gondoliere of your desire 
to have an outdoor meal, and let 
them manage it. You will prob- 


ably wake up with a drowsy feeling of 
comfort and happiness, after an hour’s 


** Masses of tangled roses and . . cascades of wistaria "’ 
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A quiet residence strect 


rhythmical splashing of oars, way out 
toward the giardini or the Lido, under 


a sunlit sky, on a 
sunlit expanse of 
water, the awning 
of the gondola af- 
fording a cool oasis 
of shade; the gon- 
dola moored to a 
water shrine o> 
beacon. Zuane, or 
Anzolo, or what- 
ever his name may 
be, is spreading 
before the 
Venetian meal: 
cold fowl, radishes, 
sausage from Bo- 
logna, light, sweet 
wine from the hills 
of Vicenza, lus- 
cious fruit which 
the peota from 
Mestre landed that 
very morning at 
your canal door; 
baicoli, and, if you 
like it, iced coffee. 
You may after- 
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ward wander at leisure 
through the lagoon and the 
tiny islands, returning to 

the city when the Piazza San 

Marco begins to light up 

with the glare of the electric 

lamps and the glimmer of 

crystal and the sparkle of 

dazzling jewelry and glass- 

ware in the show windows; 

and the crowds parade all 

around, while the govern- 

ment band plays, and fill the 


open =a! caffe with their The very sails are gay with color 


politan, and yet 
how exclusively 
Venetian it is! 
Perhaps, out there 
in the harbor, 
some illuminated 
yacht is lying at 
anchor, well known 
to the fashionable 
world through a 
princely or impe- 
rial banner, or the 
monogram and 
colors of an Amer- 
ican sportsman, 
and the party 
from the ship 
comes across in 
A characteristic dwelling of the better class smart clothes and 


hundreds of little 
chairs and_ tables, 
the facade of the 
cathedral glimmer- 
ing over all this 
gay scene like a 
huge casket of gold 
and opals against 
the pale sky. 
Truly, Venice is 
delightful, not only 
for its historical 
associations and the 
treasures of the 
past, but also for 
the charm of its 
modern life. How 
brilliant, how gay, 
how broadly cosmo- “With the broad tide of the lagoon” 
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gay spirits, and parades with the rest, 
up and down the asphalt pavements, 
watching the sights and enjoying the 
sounds ; perhaps the latest P and O has 
just come in from Calcutta or Bombay, 
and a stray easterner or two, an occa- 
sional Armenian or Turk, adds a note 
of color to the general harmony. And 
you may perhaps catch a glimpse of 
on Carlos, the pretender to the throne 
of Spain, with his huge dog, or of the 
princess of Montenegro, or the queen of 
(jreeee, or some Austrian archduchess, 
strolling leisurely about and enjoying 
themselves as freely and as thoroughly 
as any. 

Life is charmingly simple and unos- 
tentatious here. But you have a 
chanee to see the underlying sump- 
iuousness and refinement when some 
society leader, bearing perhaps the 
name of a doge, opens up her ances- 
tral palace and welcomes you at the 
top of stairs once trodden by senators 
and doges, the very stairs, perchance, 
that Desdemona might have ascended 
in her days. Only, instead of the 
rulers and warriors of old, a prince of 
Savoy may be the guest of honor, and 
there stand in brilliant groups, with 
clinking sabers and shining epaulets, 
the jaunty Italian officers, army and 
navy, vying with each other in splendor 
of appearance and smartness of attire. 

And the sight when you reach or 
leave some fashionable entertainment! 
A crowd of gondolas push past each 
other and -completely fill the whole 
available water space, until you wonder 
why they do not crush each other and 
how they do manage to float un- 
scathed while one gondoliere after 
another brings up his slender craft 
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alongside the great marble steps so 
snugly and so closely that you step 
out of your gondola with greater ease 
and grace than you possibly could out 
of your carriage. The doors of palace 
or theater stand open and flood with 
light a strip of gondola-crowded canal, 
into which other gondolas keep drift- 
ing and passing, each heralded by a 
tiny red or yellow lantern on the prow, 
and occasionally by the sharp shrill 
tones of the gondoliere. 

Of course you may walk to the thea- 
ter (never to a private entertainment) 
and amuse yourself by picking out your 
way at night through the most puzzling 
intricacy of little alleys and byways 
and bridges that ever confronted the 
cleverest topographist. For, being a 
city of canals, and not renouncing in 
the least the additional convenience of 
ordinary streets, Venice must be also 
a city of bridges. In fact, Venice is 
just as emphatically a bridge city as it 
is a water city. 

It is also a pigeon city, for the sake 
of beauty and tradition; and a cat 
city, for the comforts of everyday life, 
pussy naturally amounting to the num- 
bers and dignity of a public conven- 
ience where rats and moles are plenti- 
ful. By the way, gentle reader, don’t 
tell the accurate and particular house- 
keeper how common it is, on stepping 
out of your gondola in the evening, to 
hear a frog-like splash in the water, 
from the steps of your Venetian home, 
and to see the disappointed face of 
pussy wearing a look of puzzled 
inquiry. 

You were quite right, pussy; it 
wasn’t frogs; it was some nasty, mean 
rat. 
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“The world is so full of a number 
of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as 
happy as kings.” 


HE world is full of things 

to make us happy, and we 

are not half grateful enough 

for them! But there is anotier 

side to the “number of things,” 

which may not cause any concern 

or trouble to kings, but which 

certainly comes home to house- 
keepers. 

Namely, the accumulation of 

unnecessary “things” in our 

households; an accumulation 


which means an expenditure of 
strength, and time, and even 
money, which some of us can ill 
afford to give. 


This eccumula- 
tion comes about in many ways; 
by inheritance, to begin with; 
the useless, pathetic mementos of 
our dear dead. Things sacred 
to us, but valucless, perhaps, in 


themselves. Next, by the deg- 
radation of Christmas giving, 
which has lately become. so marked— 
foolish folk bestowing presents which 
they do not want to give, upon other 
folk who do not want to receive them. 
Added to these two sources of ac- 
cumulation comes the insanity of the 
bargain counter, which, in some house- 
holds, is so serious that it is a patho- 
logical rather than a moral question ; 
and then, last but not least, come fairs 
and sales—for church, for charity, for 
reform, for just plain money-making! 

Now these four methods of accu- 
mulating are sobering economic facts, 
which it behooves us all to think of 
seriously as moral issues, for indeed, 
that is what they are! But this paper 
will only concern itself with one way 
of lessening the bad results of fairs. 

We all know the efforts of good 


Mrs Deland’s summer home at 
Kennebunkport, Maine 


people, mostly women (men 
usually have more sense in this 
direction), to raise money for 
some worthy object by having a 
fair, where the kindly disposed 
may come and purchase things 
they do not want, made by 
persons who, generally speaking. 
have not wanted to make them, 
things which represent more 
time and money than the pr-ce 
asked will represent. 

“Women are queer critters,” 
a husband murmurs, thought- 
fully; “my wife spent five dol- 
lars on paint and stuff to dec- 
orate a vase for our church fair: 
worked on it for two months: 


| sold it for three dollars to Mrs 

Jones—who has more vases now 
than she knows what to do with! Now. 
why didn’t Maria give the five dollars 
in the first place, and be done with it 7” 
Well, of course, that’s a man’s way of 
looking at it; but there is a grain of 
sense in what he says. The vase has, 
truly, no excuse for being, since it does 
not express its worth of time and 
money; but mostly because Mrs Jones 
does not really want it. Nevertheless, 
some money has to be raised; and Mrs 
Maria is so constituted that had she not 
spent the five dollars on “paint anil 
stuff,” she would not have given it to 
the church. So what are you going to 
do about it? 

Let us answer this question by 
making up our minds that, if we have 
a fair, we will not hamper and burden 
our neighbors’ lives by offering them 
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vases Which they do not want. If we 
have to have a sale, for the kindergar- 
ten, or the new hospital, or for the 
hundred and one worthy objects that 
clamor at our doors and make our 
hearts ache with their pathetic needs, 
if neither we nor our neighbors can 
quite make up our minds to give our 
five dollars outright, and. receive no 
equivalent for it, if we really must 
have a fair, then let us sell things that 
are at least harmless; an undesired 
vase is always harmful! Now, one of 
tle most harmless things in the world 
i. a blossoming plant. It is lovely to 
look upon, and when it has given its 
niessage of beauty and perfume, it 
vanishes, like a spoken word of love, 
that fills the heart, but takes up no 
room in the material universe. Sales 
of this kind have been held, here and 
there, with some success ; and certainly 
with much less expenditure of nerve 
foree (and money) than that which 
attends the ordinary fair for charitable 
purposes. 

The getting ready for a sale, say of 
jonquils and hyacinths, is pleasant, 
and simple, too, for anybody can do it; 
it does not need any particular 
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“knack,” as the saying is, to make 
jonquils grow! A little group of 
women may decide on such a sale to 
raise money for, let us say, the Sun- 
day school library; and this is how 
they go to work: They say to them- 
selves, “Let us have about one hundred 
and fifty pots, and” (supposing there 
are ten women) “Jet us divide them up 
among us, each taking care of fifteen 
pots.” 

Early in September (August is even 
better), they give their order to a 
seedsman, and it may, perhaps, run 
something. like this: 


300 Campanile jonquils (9 or 10 bulbs 
to a pot, which means about 30 pots). 

250 Princeps (7 bulbs to a pot, which 
means about 35 pots.) 

200 Von Zion (7 bulbs to a pot, which 
means about 30 pots). 


The Campanile is a lovely cluster of 
small yellow stars faintly fragrant; the 
Princeps has a deep yellow trumpet, 
with flaring white petals behind it, it 
is large and of vigorous growth; the 
Von Zion is the old-fashioned double 
daffodil of our grandmother's garden. 
Of course there are many other of the 
narcissi quite as charming as these; 
indeed, there is a bewildering choice 
of loveliness, but those in this list 


A peep into Mrs Deland’s home in Boston, showing the jonquils ready for the annual sale 
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have the advantage of being specially 
adapted to the ordinary conditions 
of house culture; they do not de- 
mand a conservatory, they need 
nothing but some water now and 
then, and a little fresh air blowing 
down upon them from a window 
open an inch or two at the top. 
They get along, cheerfully, without 
sunshine, without heat, without any 
especial care. No - insects attack 
them; and, in fact, they thrive 
under the most ordinary neglect. 
So they are the bulbs that appeal to 
most of us—especially to the woman 
who says, “Oh, things won’t grow 
for me!” These jonquils will grow 
for her—provided she starts them 
properly. It is the starting that is 
the important thing! For variety 
it is pleasant to add hyacinths to the 
list of bulbs for the sale. Roman 
hyacinths: fragile things, on long, 
graceful stems, with single delicate 
white bells and faint, aromatic fra- 
grance; Dutch hyacinths: — stout, 
deep-colored, heavily sweet; Grape 
hyacinths: little blue and white spires 
rising from grassy foliage. These, one 
plants in some such proportion as this: 

200 Romans (7 to a 6-inch pot, making 
about 25 pots). 

80 Dutch U to 6-inch pot, making about 
20 pots). 


800 Grape (blue) 
(40 or 50 to a 6-inch 


Margaret Deland 


easier to handle than pots, and they 
cost a little less, too, which is a con- 
sideration), the pans are, we will say, 
six inches across; in the bottom is the 
hole for drainage, and the first thing 
to do is to put over this hole a little 

pebble, or bit of 


pot, making about 
20 pots). 


The bulbs, 
ordered in Au- 
gust, ought to 
arrive early in 
September, and 
it is best to 
plant them at 
once, so that they 
will have a long 
time to make 
roots before 
throwing up the 
flower stalk. The 
longer time they 
take for this, 
the better the 
flowers will be 
when they come. 

The bulb pans 


broken brick, 
which, while it 
permits water 
to run out of 
the pan, will not 
let the earth 
fall out too. 
Over this pebble, 
a handful of 
sphagnum moss ; 
this can be had 
of any florist or 
seedsman, or, for 
that matter, a 
handful of dead 
leaves will do 
just as well as 
the moss; on 
this, sprin- 
kling of charcoal 


(pans are rather Pale green spikes of leaves (if it can be 
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had), and a very little dash of some 
fertilizer—old, well-seasoned manure, 
or bone meal, or even half a teaspoonful 
of wood ashes, if nothing else offers; 
then the earth, good light, rich mold, 
to fill the pan half full. If neither 
moss, nor charcoal, nor fertilizer can 
be had, never mind; use good earth, 
and the jonquils will never complain, 
they are so good natured that they 
always make the best of things! When 
the first step has been taken coifies the 
delightful moment of putting in the 
bulbs, and it is well to remember that 
while they can bear crowding, they 
must not be pressed down hard into 
the earth; because if they are, when 
the roots form, the bulbs will push 
up awkwardly, and sometimes tumble 
quite over, which makes an ungainly 
looking pot. After they are in their 
places, fill up with earth to within 
about a quarter of an inch of the top. 
Then comes the important question of 
watering them. On the whole, the least 
troublesome and most thorough way is 
to plunge the pans into water and let 
them stand, until pan, and earth, and 
bulbs are thoroughly soaked ; if this is 
done and they are put away in a dark, 
cold cellar, they probably will not need 
watering again for a month—which 
goes to show that they are very little 
trouble! Once in this cold, dark 


A white mat across the bottom of the pan 


JONQUILS 


“They thrive under the most ordinary neglect"’ 


cellar, they are off our minds for the 
next three months. 

If they are planted early in Septem- 
ber, jonquils ought not to show much 
sign of life for five weeks; if they do, 
it will mean the cellar is not cold 
enough. Roman hyacinths are in a 
greater hurry, and sometimes they 
come up, looking like white stalks of 
asparagus, in four weeks; but it is 
better for them to pay no attention to 
their pallid plea for light and warmth, 
but to keep them in the dark and cold 
for another four or five weeks; when 
they come out into the light they will 
show their appreciatien of this long 
resting time in which to make good 
roots, by throwing up beautiful flower 
stalks. But except for the Roman 
hyacinths (whose enthusiasm it is hard 
to curb, but which must be held back 
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if they are to appear at the sale), the 
other bulbs are willing to make haste 
slowly; so let them stay in the cellar 
ten weeks—twelve weeks, even; in fact, 
until the roots have pushed out of 
the drainage hole and spread in a white 
mat across the bottom of the pan, and 
the pale green spikes of the leaves are 
at least two inches high. One grows 
very impatient for this delightful 
moment to arrive, and in this impa- 
tience is the whole danger in raising 
bulbs; it is so hard not to bring them 
out into the light the minute they 
begin to sprout! However, if the 
committee of ten which proposes to 
have the sale, has sufficient self-control, 
it will leave its flower pots in the cold 
darkness for nearly three months, and 
then, gradually, bring them out into 
daylight and sunshine. 

First, just daylight; a cool room“on 
the north side of the house is the best 
place; then, after a day or two, the 
sunshine of a window sill in the parlor 
or dining room. But this last is not 
necessary; the jonquils are perfectly 
happy to blow all their golden trum- 


pets toward the north; and as for tem- 
perature, it can hardly be too cold for 


them. Sometimes on a sunless win- 
dow sill they freeze -solidly, and have 
to be thawed out by being put into 
cold water! Yet after such an expe- 
rience they will shake out their sunny 
flags as if they had rather liked it than 
otherwise! Heat they do dread; and 
dry heat most of all; they do well in a 
kitchen, because, though it is often 
hot, there is apt to be steam in the air; 
and then, too, the constant opening of 
the kitchen door lets in the life-giving 
coldness. But, really, they make very 
few demands: a good drink of water 
every two or three days, some fresh 
air occasionally, and that is all. And 
they grow, and they grow, and they 
grow! Some get ahead of the others, 
and have to be put, for a week or so, 
into a cooler and darker spot; back, 
even, in the cellar, if they are in too 
great a hurry; some lag behind and 
have to be encouraged by a warmer 
nook, out of the sunshine; a dark, 
warm closet, perhaps near a furnace 
pipe; that will make them hurry up. 
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However, they generally march along 
in good order, and in about four weeks 
begin to show little light green bags 
between the stiff spears—and that 
means buds! 

This is the time to decide upon the 
date of the sale. If the bulbs have 
been put in, ‘and cared for (or neg- 
lected), in the way suggested, it ought 
to come about the middle of February. 
Of course, its details differ; it may be 
held in somebody’s parlor, or a parish 
house, or a public hall; but wherever 
it is held, the chances are that when it 
is over, not a single pot will be left on 
the tables. They all go. People like 
them. They are sweet, and harmless, 
and not permanent (like the five-dollar 
vase that nobody needs!) and_ the 
probability is that the new library will 
be purchased. 

And how about prices? The market 
rate is the safest standard. In cities, 
six-inch pots of jonquils sell from one 
dollar to one dollar and twenty-five 
cents each; but probably lower prices 
must prevail in country towns. Sup- 
posing that only seventy-five cents were 
asked, a very fair profit will be made, 
for each pot costs so little—the price of 
ten Campanile bulbs, for instance, i- 
about eight or nine cents; the flower 
pot is six cents more; the earth (if you 
live in town, you have to buy potting 
soil at the rate of about two dollars-a 
bushel), the earth is perhaps two cents 
per pot, and the moss and manure 
another two cents; total cost, eighteen 
cents; and surely eighteen cents can 
hardly be spent in any way that wil! 
give larger returns; color, perfume, the 
daily joy of watching growth, and the 
happy toil of caring for them; and last 
of all, the price at the fair—whatever 
you can get! 

The entire outlay ought to be about 
twenty-five dollars; and there should 
be, at the very lowest estimate, one 
hundred per cent profit; but it is 
usually safe to reckon three hundred 
or even four hundred per cent. 

And to this profit is added the moral 
satisfaction of knowing that the fair 
has not increased the number of useles= 
and tiresome things in this dear, busy. 
crowded world of ours! 
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Sherman Crowbrioge : 


REVIEW of modern novels will em- 

phasize the fact that, no matter how 

independent in other respects the mod- 
ern woman has become, she is still a slave 
to one habit: that of the eternal quest for 
the lover in her husband. But we notice that, 
between the old methods of seeking and the 
new, there is development, and picturesque 
visits to witches for love potions have given 
way to more practical efforts by which, if a 
woman does not always succeed in remain- 
ing attractive to her husband, at least she 
becomes far more interesting to herself and 


for love itself but for its fullest out- 
ward expression, and the seekers are 
young wives who, quite superior to 
advice from older women, and entirely 
misled by favorite novels, expect married 
life to be a continuation of fiancee 
thrills, and they wail that romance for 
them is forever ended because their hus- 
bands prove to be mere men. Such 
women are often like the heroine of Mrs 
Phelps-Ward’s Avery, of whom a critic 
says: “She is of the sublimated-neurotic 
type whose very heart action and breath- 
ing organs are kept in rhythm or con- 
tracted aceording to the variations of 
her husband’s daily tempers or moods of 
expression. The love between the two is 
really beautiful and idyllieally true, but 
the husband fails to keep his note up to 
coneert pitch. A passing act of neglect, 
which is in substanee no worse than the 
common impulse to go out and have a 
good time with other men, brings about 
tremendous consequences. In Avery, 
Mrs Phelps-Ward shows, as no other 
‘living writer does show, the exacting 
soul of high-bred, highly-organized 
woman, a type of many women whose 
woes are mostly inarticulate because so 
elusive as to defy expression; the soul of 
an exaltee to whom no mere mundane 
condition would probably ever secure 
happiness. Her heroine has cast in her 
lot with an average modern gentleman, 
who has moments of proudly appreciat- 
ing her, even while wearying of the 
attitude to which she would hold him. 
“The  soul-likeness between Jean 
Avery and Marna of the Confessions is 
very close. Both women have the same 
unconscious trick of calling their hus- 


i to the world in general. 
Fortunately, 


the demand is usually not 
bands ‘my poor boy!’ The husbands 
themselves have the same willful master- 
fulness bursting forth to pit itself 
against the idealistic love-drafts levied 
upon them at all times and seasons by 
their adoring wives.” 

Another tempestuous woman is_ the 
heroine of Her Hour, who cries out for 
wild passion, begging: “May I have 
just one hour of it in my life—just an 
hour when it shall be everything: ground 
under my feet, air I breathe, every sense 
and every longing stifled by it!” “Shall 
I have it?” she asks later, and the reply 
comes soberly: 

“You are too complex for such prim- 
itive happiness. You have a_ mind, 
ambitions, spiritual ideals, perhaps 
aspirations, a soul. You are doomed to 
comradeship, worshiping affection, men- 
tal and moral sympathies: phrases signi- 
fying what I wnderstand by love and 
what you will contemptuously declare is 
not love at all. But for me love means 
peace, not a wild fling of passion to 
which unrest must succeed.” 

And sueh women, as a Frenchman has 
said, “are particularly apt in depicting 
love, about which they cannot help being 
curious and by which they are, in turn, 
frightened, enchanted and wounded.” 
Consequently, we see published certain 
morbid, introspective journals and novels 
which are not always of profitable influ- 
ence. However, if the “sublimated- 
neurotic type” were the only exacting 
wives, their wails would simply be con- 
sidered abnormal and worthy of slight 
attention; but, unfortunately, the afflic- 
tion extends to a far larger class of 
women who are perfectly normal in 
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other respects, and it is their plight 
which has called forth such endless ser- 
mons on the subject. Such women are 
of the salt of the earth, but they ho!'d 
traditional ideals of domesticity too high 
for any man to attain unto and they are 
strange'y short-sighted for this progres- 
sive age. Their beloved grandmothers 
and their mothers, perhaps, have spent 
most of their evenings darning stockings. 
Consequently, whether necessary or not, 
a young wife feels that she must follow 
their example and, if her husband fidgets 
or goes to sleep under the gentle flicker 
of the domestic lamp, she-thinks that h» 
is tired of her. She puts herself and 
him into an unnatural position and then 
wonders why the evenings are. dull. 
More than her household duties demand, 
she gives up the accomplishments which 
made her especially attractive as a girl, 
and she neglects the inspiration of asso- 
ciation with old friends with whom she 
developed; all under the impression that, 
by such abnormal unselfishness, she is 
more pleasing to her husband. 
Impressed, if somewhat bored, by such 
an example, a man may heroically, if 
awkwardly, try to adapt himself to the 
traditional husband’s sphere, and, finding 
compromise difficult, either becomes dull 


because he has no play or finds diversion 
away from home. 

Even a normal couple, loving tenderly 
yet with enough character to give atten- 
tion also to good citizenship, will feel 


the influence of those traditions and 
will think themselves disloyal when they 
first discover that there are more than 
two interesting people on the earth. 
They do not understand why they should 
gradually seem to have so much less to 
discuss tete-a-tete for hours, and they 
fail to realize that it is because they 
already know the chief incidents of each 
other’s experiences, and that they need 
no longer probe hearts. The novelty of 
merely lazy companionship wears off, 
and, if character development and 
mutual effort do not then step in to make 
life interesting, there is stagnation. 

It is just at this unpleasant point that 
the rational modern love potions of com- 
mon sense are of refreshing service; and 
decidedly invigorating are some such 
recent stories of good comradeship. 

Even the writer of the Confessions 
learns to say: “But I have concluded 
that a wife is wiser (consequently 
happier) not to put emotional catechisms 
to her husband. Few men take kindly 
to this feminine habit, even well ones, 
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and a sick man resents it, and a few 
drops of resentment will extinguish a 
forest fire of tenderness.” And also: 
“A wife has discovered half the lesson 
of life, I think, if she has learned when, 
and when not, to leave a man to fight 
his direst battles without her.” 

Evidently, readers begin to grow tired 
of morbid types, and the popularity oi 
Mrs Wiggs is due largely to her disdain 
of such introspection. We remember 
that when Miss Hazy began to analyze 
her prospective spouse, objécting that 
“his ears stick out too much,” Mrs 
Wiggs silences her with: “Lawsee! 
Miss Hazy, what do you think he’ll think 
of yer figger? Have you got so much to 
brag on that you can go to pickin’ him 
to pieces? Do you suppose I'd a dared 
to judge Mr Wiggs that away! Why. 
Mr Wiggs’s nose was as long asg clothes- 
pin; but I would no more ’a’ thought of 
his nose without him than I would ’a’ 
thought of him without his nose.” It is 
a modern expression of the saying of 
Confucius, “Superhuman beings may ke 
respected, but should be kept away.” 

It sometimes seems lack of sensibility 
to frankly admire Mrs Wiggs, and we 
think it a fine thing to quiver sympa- 
thetically with overwrought passionate 
types like Julie le Breton, but, in our 
simpler moments, we can appreciate sucli 
a splendid mental reaction as that ex- 
pressed by Phillips Brooks when, after 
the depression which followed the read- 
ing of Agamemnon, he wrote: 


“The story’s ended. Fling the window 
wide; 
Let the June sunlight leap across the 
room, 
How like a spirit it comes through 
the gloom, 
And draws the old, black, tragic veil 
aside. 
All day Cassandra’s fate-words, half 
unsung, 
Like a dark storm-cloud o’er my soul 
have hung, 
With choral thunders breaking through 
between. 
We've heard the tale a human life can 
tell; 
Come hear the stories Nature’s heart 
ean speak ; 
Hear June’s rich rhythms die down 
the dell, 
And each tree’s chorus, grander than 
the Greek.” 


From The Old Maid’s Corner comes 
a cheery note of protest as well, and the 
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criticism of the blighted, melancholy, 
skeptical Mr Clayton seems deserved: 
“Your eyes are not opened, my dear Mr 
Clayton; they are shut tight, with lids 
pressed close, and you prove it by your 
finding so hard to see anything but that 
one early blight to your affection. Sor- 
row like that of yours is very cheap and 
very little, very withered up and good 
for nothing, if you but knew it. The 
only sorrow worth anything in this world 
is sorrow for others, und sorrow for 
others means helping others, not hugging 
our woes to ourselves.” 

The strange part of this feminine 
search for loverlike qualities in a hus- 
band lies in the fact that many women 
do not want just what they think they 
do. “All the world loves a lover,” yet 
what progress in public matters would 
there be if every citizen were at the 
languishing fiance state of development? 
A woman may say that she would like to 
have her husband behave exactly as he 
did when he was fiance, yet, if he acted 
the role for half a day, she would beg 
him to stop. A husband sighing deep 
with love all the time would be annoy- 
ing, to say the least, and if he insisted 
upon holding his wife’s hand when both 
hands were needed for work, she would 
grow restless. Suppose, also, that he 
should spend time writing sonnets to her 
eyebrow while other work awaited him 
or that he should snip off a lock of 
her hair frequently to show devotion! 
Stealing a glove or a slipper when she 
was economizing would hardly seem a 
knightly deed, even if after hunting 
many vexing hours, she should discover 
them under glass in his room. Also, 
however desirable a good dancer and bril- 
liant conversationalist may be as fiance, 
when a wife is cross or ill she would 
infinitely prefer as companion a wall 
flower without cleverness or repartee. 
And if like Molly in The Virginian, she 
never wholly understands her husband, 
in her complete love for him she finds 
enough, 

And to the suggestion that a man be 
after marriage exactly what he was 
beforehand, we may adapt some advice 
from The Old Maid’s Corner: “No one 
ought to be quite the same after any- 
thing; and if, as at times, we unhappily 
are, what wretched, dried-up, stagnant, 
incapable-of-growing kinds of people we 
prove ourselves to be!” 

It is amusing to look over the files of 
o'd household magazines and to watch 
the evolution in the advice there given 
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to young wives. Evidently, the domestic 
happiness of our grandmothers hung by 
a hair, for, in their time, a young matron 
was warned, under penalty of loss of 
love, never to let her sensitive husband 
sce a curl paper, although no suggestion 
was aimed at him apropos of elegance in 
negligee. She was also to keep much at 
home. Our mothers were taught that a 
woman must fight the sinful allurements 
of her husband’s social club with great 
unselfishness. Lonely and chilly, a wife 
must sit up late at night whenever he 
did elude those tactics; and she was to 
smile when he appeared. But the advice 
of to-day turns effort away from the crit- 
icism of husbands and toward the wel- 
fare of the young wife, promising that, 
if she aims toward developing herself to 
her highest possibility, the devotion of 
her husband will continue as a matter 
of course. She is to rejoice that other 
men like him, and she is to insist that he 
go off with them for an occasional vaca- 
tion without her; meanwhile, she cleans 
house to her heart’s content or else plans 
an interesting time with o!d friends 
whose comradeship keeps her young. She 
is never to sit up waiting for her spouse, 
but, instead, goes to bed as early as pos- 
sible for beauty sleep. She expects no 
miracles and rejoices that her husband 
is a mere “man.” No domestic ruts are 
allowed, and so full of interesting hap- 
penings must the modern home be that, 
paradoxically, an occasional dull evening 
is welcomed. 

So, if it were not for the abnormal 
eases of incompatibility which attract 
novelists, prospective brides would real- 
ize that they stand a very good chance 
of “living happily ever after.” And 
when difficulties meet them in married 
life they will know that it is not because 


love is declining, but because they go 


with their husbands out from illusions 
into the different, but far more interest- 
ing, realities of life, even toward the 
Valley of the Shadow—and that con- 
sciousness will make husband and wife 
more helpful and more thoughtful com- 
panions. They will learn the truth ex- 
pressed by Maeterlinck in Sincerity and 
Love: “Many of our defects are the 
very roots of our good qualities. But 
the knowledge and admission of those 
faults and defects chemically precipi- 
tates their venom, which becomes no 
more than a sa!t lying inactive at the 
bottom of the heart whose innocent erys- 
tals we can study at leisure.” 

Probably the greatest recent influence 
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against complexity and morbidness comes 
from Charles Wagner’s Simple Life. In 
the chapter on Simplicity of Thought we 
find this: “The endeavor to understand 
one’s own mental attitudes and motives 
of conduct is an essential element of 
good living. But quite other is this 
extreme vigilance, this incessant obser- 
vation of one’s life and thoughts, this 
dissecting of one’s self like a piece of 
mechanism. It is a waste of time and 
goes wide of the mark. The man who, 
to prepare himself better for walking, 
should begin by making an anatomical 
examination of his means of locomotion, 
would risk dislocating something before 
he had taken a step. You have what you 
need to walk with, then forward! ... 


SNK 
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It needs but a glimmer of common sense 
to perceive that man is not made to pass 
his life in a self-centered trance... . 
Good plain sense is not, as is often 
imagined, the innate possession of the 
first chance comer, a mean and paltry 
equipment taat has cost nothing to any- 
one. I would compare it to those old folk 
songs, unfathered but deathless, which 
seem to have risen out of the very heart 
of the people. Good sense is a fund slowly 
and painfully accumulated by the labor 
of centuries. It is a jewel of the first 
water, whose value he alone understands 
who has lost it, or who observes the lives 
of others who have lost it... .. No one 
can put off living pending an attempt to 
understand life.” 


Whistling for Life 


By J. L. Harbour 


OST of us know, to our sorrow, 
that the gift of whistling is not 
vouchsafed to everyone, and that 

the attempts of some people are fraught 
with considerable discomfort to their 
friends. That a clever whistler may, 
however, turn his gift to good account, 
is illustrated in the following true story. 
The whistler’s identity may well be 


lost under the name of Henry Blank. 


He is a Connecticut farmer and is an 
unusually good performer, one of those 
cheery, light-hearted young fellows who 
whistle while they work. 

One day Henry was plowing with a 
yoke of oxen. When the noon hour 
came, he unhitched the animals from 
the plow, and started home to dinner, 
whistling merrily as he drove them 
before him. Suddenly, he heard a great 
buzzing overhead, and, in another 
moment, a swarm of bees had settled on 
him and on the oxen, covering them 
almost completely. 

He remembered immediately that bees 
are susceptible to music and realized 
that his whistling had attracted them. 


He also knew that he and the oxen were 
in danger of being stung to death if they 
made any effort to drive the insects 
away. With rare presence of mind he 
seized the tails of the oxen to keep them 
from switching and angering the bees 
and went on his homeward way, literally 
whistling “for dear life.” 

Fortunately for Henry his mother was 
in the dooryard when he reached there, 
and her wits served her well; for she 
immediately ran into the house, picked 
up a big tin pan and ran out to some 
beehives in the yard. One of the 
hives had been sweetened with sugar 
for the reception of a swarm of bees 
the day before, but the bees had not 
swarmed. Standing by this hive, Mrs 
Blank beat a merry tune on her shining 
tin pan. Henry stopped whistling and 
the bees at once deserted him and the 
oxen, hovered in the air for a moment, 
and then descended and entered the hive 
and the sliding door was closed. Thus 
it was that wits won that day and saved 
the young man from terrible suffering 
if not from death. 
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Illustrated by 
James Preston 


Sweetest 
World 


Y, my, my—you got my note, Miss 

Hopkin’! And I got your sweet 

letter back. Oh, it was a lovely 
letter! Well, of course I couldn’t come 
last week, but I was bound I wouldn’t 
disappoint you this week, with your 
little wedding things not finished, though 
I declare, I don’t know as I can sew 
straight, ’ve been that upset. Now let’s 
see—oh, yes, we’d begun on the dimity 
dressing sacque. Ain’t it a cunning 
pattern! 

Well, you remember I left you because 
I'd promised Mrs Trent them three days 
out in New Jersey, and glad enough I'd 
have been not to go, which just shows, 
Miss Hopkin’. It turns me sick all over 
to think how easy I’d have put her off to 
go on with your work if I hadn’t give 
my word. I can tell you, it’s a lesson. 

Mrs Trent wanted me to come out 
Sunday night, so’s to start in early Mon- 
day morning—she’s not one to lose an 
hour of your time, I can tell you! and 
she was careful to say, “Come after your 
supper’—but there, I don’t mean to 
judge the poor lady. Only it’s hard to 
work for people that pays you in dribs 
and drabs instead of all at once—’s if 
each half dollar hurt, and then grudge 
you a meal. My Aunt Margaret says, 
“Don't you go,” but, lands, I didn’t 
mind. I was ready enough to oblige her. 

It’s a real lonely little station, and 
I got off the train about 9 o’clock with 
half a mile to walk—it did seem kinder 
scary, Miss Hopkin’! There ain’t a 
corner of the city I wouldn’t go to any 
hour of the night as calm as you please, 
but the country does seem so awful big, 
somehow. I can pass ten saloons to the 
block here and not turn a hair, but one 
measly little beer saloon half way down 
that dark road seemed awful dangerous! 


MRS CALUSHA by the DAY 


By Juhet Wilbor Tompkins 


There was a crowd of men inside, and 
I was kitin’ past when the door swung 
open and one of ’em came out. He was 
a big, rough feller, and he stopped and 
stared after me in a way that made me 
mighty uneasy. I ain’t one to think 
men are after me—a wrinkled up old 
married woman of thirty-two; but 
*twasn’t long before I saw that that man 


- was followin’ me, sure enough, and at 


a good pace, too. It was a terrible dark 
night, and not a house between me artd 
the Trents’ after I’d turned the next 
corner, and I didn’t know just what to 
do. But there was some thick trees 
beside the road, and so I whipped in 
under ’em and hid. 

Pretty soon he came hurryin’ along 
lookin’ right and left. He stopped to 
listen not twenty feet from me, and I 
declare, I was afraid he’d hear my heart 
beat. I squinched my hand over it to 
hush it up. He went on a little further, 
then he evidently come to the conc!u- 
sion I’d been swallowed up in the earth 
some way, for he gave it up and turned 
back. And when I thought how my 
Tom would have walloped him for his 
impidence, I give you my word, Miss 
Hopkin’, I cried like the rain. That’s 
the worst of havin’ a good husband— 
you’re terrible helpless if he leaves you. 
Though I never did believe, not for one 
minute, that Tom deserted me on pur- 
pose, thank God! (My land, dear, I’ve 
got this sleeve in wrong side out! Did 
you ever know such a—well, out she 
comes. ) 

I told Mrs Trent how I’d been seared, 
for I did think, when I came out there 
to oblige her, she might have had me 
met: she keeps a boy and a carryall. 
But, lands, all she thought of was that 
the loafer might track me there and steal 
her silver. We had to lock up that night 
as if it was a jewelry store. You 
wouldn’t think a big, bony woman like 
Mrs Trent would be nervous; but she 
carted all her valuables up to her room 
—and they weren’t so dretful valuable, 
Miss Hopkin’ !—and she laid a big pistol 
beside her, and I had to sleep in the 
room next, which was Miss Lulu’s—she 
and Mr Trent were away. 

Nothing happened, of course, and I 
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slep’ all right. The next morning I 
got to work at 8 o’clock and kep’ it up 
hard till 9 that night, without so much 
as a turn in the yard to rest me—for 
there was a gang of men workin’ on the 
road in front and Mrs Trent seemed to 
be afraid I’d entice ’em in. It was the 
same thing over 
again Tuesday, so, 
come night, I went 
to bed pretty well 
wore out. My head 
ached and I was full 
of fidgets, and I kep’ 
thinkin’, what if I 
walked in my sleep 
and Mrs Trent put a 
bullet into me, till 
got myself into 
a reg’lar state. I 
didn’t darst go to 
sleep. 

At last, towards 2 
o'clock, I felt Id 
screech if I didn’t do 
something, so I 
sneaked over to the 
window to stick my 
head out for some 
air—half expectin’ a 
shot in the back all 
the time and ready 
to jump at a shadder. 
The moon made a 
big white spot on the 
road, between the 
trees, and—well, it 
sounds crazy, Miss 
Hopkin’, but Tm 
tellin’ you God’s own 
truth—for there, 
standin’ bareheaded 
and lookin’ straight 
up at me, 1 saw my 
husband! Just as 
plain as I see you 
now, a little older for the two years, but 
my Tom, as I lived and breathed! I give 
you my word, Miss Hopkin’, I just 
crumpled up like a piece of wet paper 
and fell all of a heap, and Lord knows 
how long I lay there. Oh, my, my, my! 
But when I come to, the road was empty, 
and I had to believe my mind had played 
me a trick, for gettin’ too tired. So I 
erawled back into bed, real sick and for- 
lorn, and at last 1 got some sleep. 

I wasn’t much good in the morning, 
but I had to keep drivin’, thankin’ the 
Lord it was my last day there. Mr Trent 
got home, and long about supper time 
Mrs Trent says, real affable: “Now 


“And there he stood, my Tom” 
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you’ve just comfortable time to get. the 
next train, Mrs Galusha, if you start 
right along. Tl finish up that waist 
myself,” she s’ss. Well, I was pretty 
mad, Miss Hopkin’, but what was the 
use of jawin’! If she wanted to save 
her vittles, she could for all me. I took 
my bag and started 
out, hungry and tired 
and terrible nervous. 
You see, I couldn't 
forget that sight I'd 
had of my Tom. I[ 
hadn’t seen nothing 
else all day—thin 
and tired and sorter 
lost lookin’, with his 
—(Oh, what'll you 
do to me! I’ve gone 
and hemmed this up 
on the right side. 
Well, now, it won't 
take me long to do it 
over—but declare, 
I’m clean loony.) 

It’s all so wonder- 
ful, Miss Hopkin’! 
I just don’t know 
how to tell it. There 
I pegged down the 
road, thinkin’ some 
black and ungrateful 
thoughts and __ be- 
lievin’ I was about 
the worst used woman 
goin’, and all the 
time I was bein’ led. 
When I saw a man 
comiw’ towards me 
and knew him for 
the one that 
lowed me Sunday 
night, I didn’t gue<s 
he was the Lord's 
messenger, just 
thinks: “There's 
that dirty loafer again! What’ll I do?” 
I wasn’t in a state to march right on and 
not mind him—the idea threw me all of 
a tremble. So I slips down a little lane 
where there’s a nice farmhouse and a 
woman in the kitchen door. 

“I beg your pardon,” I s’ss, “but Im 
a stranger here and I’ve lost the way to 
the station,” I s’ss—for I couldn’t tell 
her I was seared of a man, Miss Hopkin’, 
an old fright like me. She told me, real 
obligin’, but I pretended +o be stoopid 
like, so’s to give the loafer time to get 
past. 

“Well, now, if he’s well enough, the 
man can walk a piece with you and 
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show you,” she s’ss. “He’s sort of 
simple, but real kind and gentle—only 
he ain’t been himself to-day,” she s’ss. 
“Cll call him,” and she steps inside. 
“Tom!” she s’ss, and the name give me 
a start, like it always did, only somehow 
a worse one, and I turned quick. And, 
oh, Miss Hopkin’, glory be to God, there 
he stood, my Tom, gray and thin and 
lost lookin’, but 
him! “Tom!” 
I sss. “Tom!” 
Oh, it was ter- 
rible; for he 
looked and 
looked, and I saw 
it all comin’ into 
his eyes little by 
little, and I 
didn’t move or 
breathe, but just 
stood there with 
my arms out. 
And then he gave 
a ery and went 
down like the 
dead on the 
kitchen floor. 
Well, it seemed 
like he’d never 
come to, but 
when he did the 
lost look was all 
gone and he 
smiles at me. 
“Mary,” he s’ss, 
“good old Mary!” 
and +hen we got 
him to a bed, and 
he went off to 
sleep like a baby. 
That good 
woman, Mrs 
Brown, made me 
a cup of tea and 


seen him the night before and thought 
I was makin’ it up—my, my, my! And 
then in come my loafer that I’d been 
runnin’ away from, and if I didn’t feel 
cheap! You remember that a man had 
tried to help me find Tom, the night 
that Katy sent me on a wild goose chase, 
up to Mrs Percival’s? Well, it was him, 
Miss Hopkin’, and here he’d guessed this 
was my Ton, 
weeks before, 
bein’ a brother of 
Mrs Brown, and 
not knowiw 
where I was no 
more than the 
dead. Only he’d 
thought it might 
be me, that first 
night, when I run 
and hid! 
How it all 
happened? 
Dearie, we can 
only guess. Tom 
remembers goin’ 
out for the med- 
icine, and _ his 
foot slippiw 
under him on a 
bit of ice—and 
that’s all. He 
must have hit 
his head just so’s 
to forget the last 
twenty years, for 
when he was a 
lad he went about 
workin’ on 
farms, and he 
turned right 
back to it. The 
doctor says he’s 
got to be quiet 
and careful for a 


told me how Tom ‘“‘! declare 1 was afraid he'd hear my heart beat’' time, but, lands, 


had wandered in 

one day most two years before wantin’ 
work, and one job had led to another, 
and he was so steady and patient they'd 
kep’ him right along, though he’d always 
been sorter queer and mooney and 
seemed to think he was a lad of seven- 
teen. Only lately he’d begun to be 
troubled, as if he half remembered 
things, and had taken to wanderin’ 
about the country nights and to broodin’ 


by himself. And I told her how I'd 


he’s’ saved his 
wages for the whole two years—why, 
Miss Hopkin’, we’re rich. And it do 
seem so wonderful—and praise God, I 
never believed he’d deserted me—but 
don’t you ery too, dear. Ain’t it the 
sweetest world where a thing like that 
can happen! I’m just one big song of 
joy from morning till night, and I 
haven’t a trouble in the world. 
But the Lord only knows what [’m 
doin’ to this little dimity sacque! 
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My Daughter-to-be 
By Christine Terhune Herrick 


Y thoughts as to 
what I would like 
my sons’ wives to 
be, did not take form 
while they were of a very 
tender age. In fact, my serious theo- 
rizing was delayed until my eldest 
was about fourteen years old. Then, 
he stunned me one day by defend- 
ing a young man who had made 
an unfortunate marriage without con- 
sulting his parents. “I think he had 
a right to choose the sort of wife he 
wanted,” he said. And at this first inti- 
mation that he might possibly decide for 
himself upon the kind of girl he wished 
to marry, I naturally set to work to con- 
struct for myself the type of girl Il 
would prefer for a daughter-in-law. 
I have given a great deal of thought to 
the matter. My imaginary daughter-to- 


be has had qualities tried on her and 
taken off again as though she were a 


dressmaker’s model. I have considered 
the set of this characteristic and the cut 
of that. I have discarded one gift and 
adopted another, until now the mental 
portrait of what she should be, if I could 
have my way about her, is tolerably clear. 

At first I thought she must be beauti- 
ful, or at least pretty. But I changed 
my mind about that. I would like to 
have her good to look at, an attractive 
and pleasing person. But if she were 
beautiful she might be vain. She prob- 
ably would be. 

I have never thought I would like to 
have my boy marry a very wealthy girl. 
It would not be an insuperable objection 
for her to have a little money of her own, 
a few hundreds a year, perhaps, if she 
were a really nice girl. The old Scotch- 
man’s definition of the essentials in the 
ease of his son’s prospective wife, “piety 
and a little property,” rather appeals to 
me. But a fortune I decline. I have 
seen that sort of thing spoil too many 
men and destroy their usefulness. I 
don’t want to have my son reduced to 
the position of manager of his wife’s 
property. So she is not to be rich. 

Tf I had to put all her qualities into 
one phrase. I think I should say that she 


must be comfortable to live with. That. 


SYMPOSIUM 


implies many positives and 

a few negatives. It means 

that she must have tact 

and good nature and 

patience and sympathy and 

adaptability and a sense of 
humor. Perhaps above all, a sense of 
humor. For that will help her out where 
nearly every other earthly and heavenly 
consolation may fail. Side by side with 
a sense of humor I put good health. 

A man told me once that there was 
only one piece of advice his mother ever 
gave him about marriage, but that one 
she impressed upon him from his earliest 
youth. “My son, marry a healthy girl!” 
It is needless to say that his wife is an 
invalid; but although his mother’s coun- 
sel may have had no effect she could 
have demanded nothing better. 

My daughter-in-law may have a 
peppery temper if she pleases, so long as 
she has learned to control it. She must 
have done this or she would not be com- 
fortable to live with. Indeed, I hope 
she will not be so amiable as to be obsti- 
nate. She need not be brilliant or 
marvelously intellectual, but she will, I 
trust, share her husband’s mental tastes. 
And she positively must like the same 
things to eat. If two persons laugh at 
the same things and enjoy eating the 
same things, they can never be really 
incompatible. 

There are several other minor points 
which would please me—as that she 
should know how to dress becomingly, 
that she should -be economical, hospit- 
able, a good housekeeper, sensibly fond 
of church going, and interested in public 
questions. She must not be too given 
over to a domestic life, yet. she must love 
children and think her home the dearest 
place in the world. I would also like to 
have her fond of me, or to make me 
think so, and I wish she could be clever 
enough to be able to induce me to believe 
that she would care to have me live wit! 
them, something no person on earth 
would persuade me to do. 

She will probably not be a particle like 
any of these things. But of one thing 
I am sure. I mean to be fond of her. 
That I have decided upon positively. 
She is the only sort of a daughter I shall 
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ever have. And if my son is fortunate 
enough to choose an orphan, I don't see 
why she and I should not get along very 
well together. 

I fully appreciate the fact that it is 
going to be very hard for me not to be 
jealous of the woman my son marries. 
Ile has been mine always, and although 
she may think she understands him I 
shall know better. It is going to be 
still harder to know that he agrees with 
her in believing he was never really 
understood until she appeared upon the 
scene, There are a good many heart 
wrenches waiting for me when I shall 
see him look at her with the comprehen- 
sion I used to think was reserved for me. 
Yet I disapprove in toto of the woman 
who threatens from her child’s babyhood 
to hate the coming daughter-in-law. 
What good does it do? It only estranges 
the son, and things are bad enough 
without that. 

Then I shall probably not approve of 
her housekeeping. She will be too ex- 
travagant or too economical for my 
ideas. Either of these I might tolerate 
and I might come to bear seeing my boy 
like her ways better than mine. But 
when there are children I shall have real 
trouble. For I have fine theories about 
raising children and I know she won’t 
agree with them. Iam sure her children 
won't be so well trained as mine, and 
how ean she know anything about them 
anyhow? I dare say I shall be fond of 
my grandchildren, but for the peace of 
the family I think it would be well for 
me to emigrate when they immigrate. 
I shall either make trouble—or I shall 
perish of suppressed emotions. Yes, 
Jordan will be a hard road to travel when 
I have a daughter-in-law and grand- 
babies. Poor things! 


What Kind of a Girl? 


By Mary Stewart Cutting 


The girl one has known since she 
was a child, whose parents are one’s 
friends; the girl who almost belongs to 
the house already, the comrade of the 
daughters of it; the girl whose sweet 
nature one has watched unfolding—that 
is the girl whom a mother wants her son 
to marry, and the girl that nine times 
out of ten he doesn’t. 

What a mother usually thinks of first 
in the girl her son chooses is: “To what 
kind of people does she belong? Is her 
inheritance of religion and thought and 
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custom the same as his?’ Similarity 
in these means a very great deal 
in laying the foundations of future 
happiness. <A girl may be everything in 
herself that is gently-bred and dear and 
desirable, in spite of the great influence 
of heredity, but as a mother grows older 
she cannot but dwell thoughtfully on 
that heredity, both of mind und body, and 
be thankful if it is more of a help than 
a hindrance. 

Whether Reginald’s wife is fond of 
society, or an enthusiastic athlete, or 
a college girl who is supposed to live for 
higher ideals, or a nice home-keeping 
girl, who is already a good househo!d 
manager, is of little inherent importance 
as long as her nature is suited to his for 
the accomplishment of what is best in 
both. What the mother really wants is 
the Marjory who is of a sweet and sen- 
sible temper; who never ceases to be 
willing to meet “the family”’—dread 
word!—half way, and keeps up generally 
with its little traditions; who is gener- 
ous also in her possession of Reginald, 
unobtrusively lending him when occasion 
offers, pretending that he still belongs to 
the others, all the more because she 
knows he doesn’t. This Marjory loves 


“the boy” better than she loves herself; 


loves him so well that she is not jealous 
of his past nor the share his mother had 
in it; so well that they two can always 
have that heart-warm meeting ground 
where they talk about him and consult 
over him, and even laugh over his un- 
changeable ways, as Marjory could never 
do with anyone but his mother, for 
nobody else would understand. 

Personally, I would like my Reginald’s 
Marjory to be unconquerably honest, so 
that there would be no chance for little 
secret injuries to rankle and _ poison 
future intercourse. And I would remove 
from her one severing obligation; she 
need not call me mother, that rock on 
which many a bark of mutual under- 
standing has split, affection itself on the 
maternal side seeming to depend on this 
public demonstration of it. I knew a 
woman once who rushed into a roomful 
of her kin with the eestatie ery: “She 
ealls me mother!” It was too much 
for the shy daughter-in-law, who never 
did it again. 

One can hail a comparative stranger 
as sister or aunt, but the honest tongue 
often rebels against the perfunctory use 
of the name of mother. It carries with 
it the suggestion of a love far too great 
and intimate for the heart to keep pace 
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with. One is conscious of the discrep- 
ancy, and feels less because one is ex- 
pected to feel more. 

I think my Marjory will perhaps 
incline toward me more easily if she 
begins by calling me Mrs Jones, though 
I cannot but wish there were an inter- 
mediate title that carried with it more 
gracious implying, like Signora, or 
Madonna, or even plain Lady, with a 
capital L and its suggestion of quaint 
courtesy. I am sure many mothers-in- 
law would have reaped quite a harvest of 
unofiicial affection if they could only 
have been comfortable Cousin Kates or 
Cousin Elizabeths. 

You see I have been seriously studying 
the consequences of trifles. For I will 
confess that I long secretly (in company 
with all mothers) for the Marjory who 
will not only love my son, but who will 
jove me a little too. 


A New Influence 
By Julia Ditto Young 


The heart of a conscientious mother 
instinctively answers: “Oh, I would 
choose, if I might, a girl who would 
copy all my own ideas with regard to 
my son, who would conduct his life 
as I have endeavored to conduct it, 
who would be to him what I have 
been, utterly unselfish, sleeplessly de- 
voted, equally interested in his aspira- 
tions and his caprices. What have been 
the objects of my life in regard to him, 
which I desire she should continue to 
further? I have striven first to make 
him good, then to make him comfort- 
able, then to make him happy: I have 
ministered to him, mind and body, have 
invented pleasures’ and amusements, 
have concocted dishes and dainties, have 
fashioned soft garments, while at the 
same time I have sought to uplift his 
ideals and to show forth the beauty of 
righteousness. Let my daughter-in-law 
but follow my example and I shall be 
content!” 

This is the natural and involuntary 
wish of a woman whose chief pride has 
been her man-child, and the dearest aim 
of whose existence has been the devel- 
opment of his character, the conserving 
of his health, the perfecting of his man- 
ners, and the securing of his well-being 
in all particulars. But a moment’s atten- 
tion will reveal the shallowness and folly 
of this view of a daughter-in-law’s de- 
sired qualifications. It is equivalent to 
assuming that the mother’s course is 


wholly right and best, or that having 
been best during the lad’s childhood and 
boyhood, it will also be best for his 
maturity. A mother should recognize 
that the formative process must come to 
a conclusion some time, and it should 
end quite abruptly at the marriage altar 
if the bride is to retain her individuality 
at all. The young wife should not as- 
sume the functions of a mother in the 
least, nor coddle and wait upon her new 
lord, but rather reserve her strength and 
her ideas until in the natural course a 
newer lord, an utterly plastic being, shall 
be hers to mold as she will. 

A young man who finds in his bride 
the subservience to his exactions and the 
acceptance of his foibles which time and 
circumstance have engendered in his 
mother, would be more than human did 
he not think himself a very wonderful 
fellow indeed, thus to have subjugated 
so completely two admirable and dissim- 
ilar women; and too often the reward of 
blind adoration is indifference and self- 
ishness. 

A few years after marriage a wife’s 
attitude should gently and gradually 
alter, and she should be a mother to her 
husband as well as to her children; for 
middle-aged and elderly men, buffeted 
sometimes very rudely by the world, 
should be sure of maternal solicitude 
and divine tenderness at home. But for 
the best development of the emotional 
and sentimental side of a man’s nature 
there should be an interval between the 
mother’s and the wife’s petting and 
praising, during which the young man, 
idolized from his babyhood, should take 
his turn at being the provider not only 
of material things, but of spiritual 
graces, of the steady kindness, forbear- 
ance and consideration which are the 
foundation of a beautiful home life. 

So, after some thought, a woman will 
say: “Let my daughter-in-law be as 
sweet and bright a creature as heaven 
will, let beauty, intelligence, wealth, 
refinement, education, be her dower if 
nature and fortune please; but the one 
attribute more meritorious in my eyes 
than these advantages is, that she should 
possess a strong sense of her own value 
as a woman and as an individual human 
being. Let her believe thoroughly in 
herself and calmly maintain her own 
rights, nor sink herself in the too gen- 
erous service for others that is almost 
slavery. Let her never altogether cease 
from study and prayer and serious 
thought, the culture of self which en- 
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ables a woman to retam the supremacy 
of her husband’s affection. Let her 
always seem to him, and really be, a 
little higher than himself; and so she 
will lead him ever onward to loftier 
ideals, and will carry out after all what 
1 have begun!” 


My Daughter-in-Law 
By Elia W. Peattie 


I have not so much as seen the flutter 
ot her dainty skirt nor the color of her 
humorous, kind, changeful eyes! The 
sound of her pleasantly-modulated, well- 
bred voice is as yet unheard by me. I 
do not know how she will address me 
when she comes in the parlor, wistful 
and dignified, when I go to eall on her. 
] cannot imagine in what manner she 
will exhibit to me those qualities of good 
sense mitigated by imagination, of 
modesty enriched by social grace, of 
energy tempered with gentleness, which 
she will possess! 

By the light of to-day I am not able 
tu decide upon the details of the restful 
room in which she will receive me—the 
room with its simple furnishings, its 
unlittered tables and walls, its indefin- 
able air of calm and leisure and good 
taste. I do not so much as know what 
will be the color of her unpretentious 
frock, made by her own hands I think, 
and suiting her in the quietness of its 
tint and the gracefulness of its long 
straight folds. I can see only that it is 
the garment of a woman, who, in pur- 
chasing, making and donning it, had no 
desire to attract attention or make a 
showing of expense, but who, loving 
beauty, clothes herself in it, and that 
the result is indescribable and utterly 
womanly. 

What a relief it will be to me when I 
look at her arched lips to see that they 
are not petulant, but patient and self- 
contained! She will not, I shall quickly 
surmise, comment too much upon the 
small troubles of life, nor will she be 
overwhelmed by its genuine sorrows. 
Neither will she be swung from her bal- 
ance by artificial pleasures. Yet every- 
thing about her indicates that she loves 
happiness; the readiness of her smile, the 
lightness of her step, her curious upward 
glance, as if she stood tiptoe on the 
hills of to-morrow. 

Something of tenderness about the 
brow and the pensive oval of the face 
indicates to me that one reason for her 
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sweetness and dignity is that she regards 
this life as but a part of existence, and 
that, while she is fully alive to the 
importance of it, she expects it to be sup- 
plemented by another. 

It would give me great pleasure to 
tell you what we are to talk of, that soft 
June morning, as she and I sit together 
in the orderly room; but I am handi- 
capped by the fact that I have yet to 
hear that conversation. But, at any 
rate, it is a pleasure to think that she 
is a village girl and has known nothing 
of the competition, the restlessness and 
waste of city life. I can see she is not 


hurried in her thought, nor caring to 


move about with shoals of other humans, 
nor wanting to be celebrated because of 
any eccentricity. When honor comes to 
her it will be as fruit comes to the well- 
nourished tree. 

The garden without the door, which 
she tells me she has tended, is a delight- 
ful one, and I expect to be very glad 
when she asks me to walk in it. The 
seat under the beech is an excellent place 
for us to sit while I sound her to see if 
she really appreciates my son and all that 
I have done to make him worthy of her. 
It is going, I am sure, to seem a sort of 
wonder to me, that she, so fine and deli- 
cate and hemmed about with sweet 
observances, should give herself to any 
man. 

Knowing so much that she does not, 
of how curious tormenting sorrows creep 
into even the happiest hours, I suffer a 
little for her, I think. But I rejoice 
with her too, for I can see how she is 
fitted to assume the dearest responsibil- 
ities, and how she will grow to her 
loveliest when she has to comfort the 
little tired children who will come in to 
her after play, to be fed and loved, and 
given over to the soothing care of the 
grave nurse Night. 

I can see for myself how anyone who 
has looked in her true eyes and heard 
her quiet confession of love, must be 
true to her forever. It would be impos- 
sible, I feel, for any man, having become 
accustomed to the gentle gaiety, the 
modest wisdom, the bright womanliness 
of her speech, to turn to any woman less 
steadfast or well-poised than herself. 

The maternal quality in her, I per- 
ceive, is so strong that she is, in a way, 
going to take not only a wife’s place, 
but my own in her relations to my son. 
That care I have exercised over him with 
so much more of love and passion and 
expectancy than he knows aught of, she 
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will continue. She will be as jealous for 
him as I have been to see that he lives, 
always, up to the very best that is in him. 
I see she does not care that he shall be 
rich or titled, but she feels confident 
that honor will come to him. She sees 
in him the ability of which he himself 
does not realize the existence. And she 
is going to bring into his home the best 
and most aspiring men and women of 
the community. She will always have 
time for their friendship, for she will 
not be occupied with meaningless social 
forms. Her life, like the rooms she lives 
in, will never be cluttered; but quiet and 
peaceful, full of sacred household things. 


T was during Lincoln’s second presi- 
dential campaign. We were then liv- 
ing in Venango county, Pennsylvania, 
in a small town called Plumberville. 

Because of the civil war and the coming 

elections there was great excitement in 

Plumberville among all parties. This 

was a little keener just as this time be- 

cause of a democratic convention which 
was in session in the town. 

There was going to be a grand parade 
of the delegates to the convention, and 
one of our neighbors, a young farmer, 
was appointed marshal of the day. As 
he had no horse of his own, he asked my 
husband if he might not borrow one of 
ours for the great occasion. My hus- 
band replied that he was welcome to old 
Nelly, but warned him that she some- 
times balked in the wagon, though he 
did not think she would when ridden. 
Frank was feeling pretty confident about 
himself just then, because of his appoint- 
ment as marshal, and said he was ready 
to take any risk of old Nelly’s being a 
trifle frisky. So he got the horse. 

On the morning of the parade he came 
around, gorgeous in a big red sash and 
his best black suit, and smiling broadly. 
He had no difficulty in saddling the mare 
and was soon riding up the street toward 
the court house, where the parade was to 
form. His head was tilted back, on his face 
was an ecstatic smile and his red sash 


Hurrah for Lincoln 


By Martha P. Ferree 


Somehow, thé girl will be so dear, 
standing there in her garden that fair 
June day, touched with purity as with 
sunshine, that I know very well I shall 
dread to say good-bye to her. I shall 
understand perfectly why my son hastens 
to her in the long summer twilights. I 
shall know intuitively the dreams he is 
dreaming, though he never tells them 
to me. 

And more than likely, I shall fall to 
dreaming myself, repeating in this 
romance that of my youth and rejoic- 
ing in this wonderful many-threaded 
strand of joy which binds the genera- 
tions together “in the bundle of life.” 


flew in the wind like a banner; he was 
proud of himself and the laudable oceca- 
sion—until he came opposite our house. 
There was a long board fence before it, 
and against this old Nelly suddenly 
Lacked and stopped with a firmness that 
left no doubt as to her intentions. 
Frank’s red sash stopped flying and the 
smile began to wear off. There was no 
use of coaxing Nelly and she stayed right 
where she was in spite of the fact that 
she had the marshal of the day upon her 
back. 

I watched the little drama from our 
front windows and presently went to the 
door. “Frank,” I called, “you ought to 
know better than to ride a republican 
horse to a democratic meeting. Hurrah 
for Lincoln, and see how quickly she will 
go.” Then I hallooed for Lincoln as 
loudly as I could, and off shot old Nelly 
like a bullet from a gun. Frank’s big 
red sash was once again spread out be- 
hind him like a banner, but you would 
never have known he could wear the 
smile which he had worn a short time 
before. 

Although it was with my help that he 
got to the court house in plenty of sea- 
son to head the procession, it was a long 
time before he got over his indignation 
enough to speak to me, and the republi- 
cans held to the joke until it was a 
legend. 
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The Health of the High School Girl 


By Nellie Comins Whitaker 


HE school system, like every other 

industrial plant, must be judged 

by its product. Look at the gradu- 
ates of your high school next June as 
they file up to receive their diplomas, 
und then consider whether the physical 
appearance of the girls speaks well 
for the mill through which they have 
been. With the present impulse to 
outdoor life, the young woman is look- 
ing better; but too often she is thin, 
anemic, stoop-shouldered,  flat-chested 
and weak-eyed. If you are a member 
ot her family you may know that she is 
also fickle in her appetite, nervous and 
irritable. 

Only a small proportion of each class 
that enters the high school comes to 
graduation. It is true that usually 
more boys than girls drop out, but the 
boys seldom withdraw on account of 
illuess. But how often we hear of a 
girl who has to leave school “on account 
of her health” or “on account of her 
eyes.” And of those who go through, 
how many come out as well and strong 
as they entered the high school? If 
those who graduate illustrate the sur- 
vival of the fittest, and I suppose that in 
a way they do, their appearance does not 
encourage us to hope for much in the 
way of robust health from our women. 
And we do not seem to be getting much. 
The physical incapacity of our native- 
born American women is undoubtedly 
one of the most vital questions before 
the nation, for upon it the character of 
the next generation depends. If our 
system of publie education is responsible 
for this, we ought to know it, and to 
look the matter in the face. 

We cannot deny that in many cases 
this ill health first appears while the 
girl is in the high school or very soon 


thereafter. Is it due to overwork? When 
we begin to consider a case of illness, 
custom leads us first to consult a phy- 
sician. But we know beforehand that 
he will say to any high school pupil who 
is not quite well, “Stay out of school,” 
without questioning as to other habits. 
“What ails the doctors?” an old school- 
master asked me some time ago. “If 
there is anything the matter with a girl 
they immediately order her out of school, 
no matter if attending school is the only 
sane thing that she is doing all day.” 
Is it possible that there are some ele- 
ments in the case that the doctors do 
not know about; some other habits quite 
as expensive as her habits of study? 


Is it overwork? 


If we are going to maintain that over- 
study is the great cause of the physical 
woes of women, must we not then grant 
that a girl is unable to do as much 
mental work as a boy? Do we want to 
admit that? On the contrary, teachers 
find that at the age we are considering, 
the girl can usually do more. 

“But she is not so strong nervously,” 
you say. Why? That is just the point. 
Why is a girl at sixteen nervously un- 
strung, while a boy at the same age is a 
healthy animal, as he ought to be? Is 
the reason for their being so different 
the fact that their course of study is the 
same, or is it due to conditions which are 
entirely different for them? 

The chief respect in which a girl 
differs from a boy is in that she is a girl; 
that is, a potential woman, “not unde- 
veloped man, but diverse.” A recogni- 
tion of this fact is so much more impor- 
tant than anything else that if this were 
provided for, she could go through the 
other circumstances of her life fending 
for her own health as her brother does. 
This is not a medical journal and I can- 
not speak as plainly as I might wish; 
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but when I see the details of crime and 
the unspeakable advertisements in our 
daily papers continually spread before 
the eyes of our young people, it seems 
that no one could be offended by a few 
plain words concerning the physical 
limitations of grammar and high school 
girls. 

Mention of the grammar school here 
may occasion surprise. “Our Mary was 
all right until she entered the high 
school,” her mother says. Yet the in- 
jury to the health of our maidens begins, 
not in the college, not in the high school, 
but in the upper grammar grades. For 
it is here, usually, that the little girl 
becomes a woman. Then she has to 
develop an entirely new system of her 
being; a system making great demands 
upon all her vital powers. It is a time 
when nature demands indulgence for her 
child, and she exacts full payment if she 
is opposed. Henceforward the woman 
must arrange her life subject to the 
“rhythmie check,” as Dr Clarke calls 
it; but especially must she yield to it 
for its first years. In sounding phrase, 
Dr Stanley Hall said at the meeting 
of the National Educational association 
at Boston last summer that “in the case 
of a girl in her early teens, her health 
tor her whole life depends on normaliz- 
ing the lunar month.” To do this a girl 
ought to have absolute rest periodically 
as soon as her life comes under the 
periodic law. 

Mental rest 

Now the physical rest has been pro- 
vided to some degree by many mothers; 
but they have not realized that mental 
rest is even more important, so that the 
girl must not go to school, must not 
study then. She needs all her strength 
to meet the extra nervous strain which 
she is under at that time and to provide 
for the new development. For that mat- 
ter, the teacher and the mother should 
co-operate all through these trying 
months to provide that the maiden shall 
never become worried about her work or 
the possibility of “passing.” 

The whole story is in Dr Clarke’s Sex 
in Edueation, a book which ought to 
be read by every mother of girls. It 
may be a bit extreme, though in fifteen 
years of observation I have found only 
support for it. One pertinent instance 
of the effect of the “rhythmie check” 
especially impressed me, an experiment 
which was tried so long ago that its 
result is unquestionable. I know two 
sisters, daughters four and five in a 


large family. Their mother let the 
three older girls go on to maturity 
regardless of changed conditions; but 
before four and five reached their “crit- 
ical period,” she learned of this theory 
of the need of rest. (1 think it was sug- 
gested to her from the fact that Indian 
women observe it.) At any rate, the 
younger daughters were nade to take 
absolute rest, mental and physical, when 
they needed it. Now, they are strong as 
steel, perfectly well; while their three 
sisters are suffering victims of what 
the advertisements call “womanly weak- 
nesses.” Whatever may be the cause of 
the difference, for of course their case 
does not prove my theory scientifically, 
the five sisters all believe that it is due 
to the days when those little girls, com- 
fortable but rebellious, stayed in bed 
“for the benefit of posterity.” 

If a race of women as strong as are 
the Indian squaws thinks such rest worth 
while, perhaps we might copy them in 
this as profitably as in their bead-work. 

Dr Clarke’s book demands absolute 
rest of body and brain periodically for 
the first two years of woman-life. I 
am inclined to think that the mental 
rest is the more important, for the 
women who do merely physical work in 
their youth seem to make stronger adults 
than the students. Now I know exactly 
what our Mary’s mother says here: 
“[ keep her as quiet as I can, bu* you 
must know that making her stay out of 
school is impossible. She would never 
do it, and if she did she could not keep 
up with her class.” 

But if only I could make the mother 
see as clearly as I do that the health of 
the future woman is at stake, she wou!d 
find means to enforce the time of rest. 
I believe with all my heart in the public 
schools; but if they necessarily injure 
the pupils physically, all the girls would 
better go to private schools or even have 
no formal schooling at all. But by an 
alliance of teacher, mother and daugh- 
ter, the matter can easily be adjusted to 
existing conditions. A neighbor of 
mine who has had her daughter yield to 
the “rhythmic check” from the first, 
says: “Dorothy takes her rest as a mat- 
ter of course, because she knows no 
other way.” 

If the mother can be firmly convinced, 
if she can even be resolved that it is 
worth trying, the rest will follow easily 
enough. As to the school side of the 
affair, the daughter’s teacher, one of 
them, at least, is a woman. Let the 
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mother go to-her and tell her that her 
girl is going to be out of school regu- 
larly, a day or two at a time; that she 
will not study at all then, so she must 
have opportunity to make up the lost 
work. If the teacher is ignorant about 
these matters, it is missionary work to 
call her attention to what every teacher 
of girls should know. She will find that 
there are great educators who speak in 
no uncertain terms on the matter. But 
whatever her attitude, the mother can 
maintain her own, for she is right. I 
believe that most teachers will co-operate 
with the mother to make things easy for 
the girl. Probably the teacher might 
contess that she herself would like the 
same privilege. I have just heard of 
one city where each -voman teacher is 
given one day’s rest in every month, with 
a substitute provided for her. 

Of course the student does lose two 
days of school, unless it happens that 
she rests Saturday or Sunday, and it 
does mean just so much more to make 
up; but if her work is kept up fuily the 
rest of the time, this need not cause her 
much trouble. When she goes back to 


school, she can take, with her excuse for 
absence, a request that she be not called 
upon to recite that day. 


If she goes 
into classes with keen attention, she can 
review what has been done and the next 
day go on with her class. If anyone 
here comes to personalities and says that 
I do not know what I am talking about, 
she will have to excuse me if I employ 
personalities also and say: “Do you 
know by experience that it cannot be 
done? I have tried it for years in large 
high schools and I think I know that it 
is entirely practicable.” 

I have a suspicion that if the girl her- 
self ean be led heartily to accept the 
plan, the arrangement will prove a very 
casy matter, The mother must enlist 
her on the right side. The best way 
of doing this depends on the age and 
disposition of the girl. With a child 
twelve years old I should try to make 
the time a delightful holiday when it is 
right to taste the naughty joy of truaney. 
Part of the time she can lie in the 
steamer chair in her bath-robe and do 
tancywork that does not tax the eyes, 
and the other girls can come in after 
school and play a quiet card game with 
her. She can read a little and her 
mother ean read to her, and after a while 
the idle days will be attractive. If she 
is older, she can be taught more fully 
the why. She can learn what hinders 
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the little bee from developing into a 
queen, and some of the great, mysterious 
gifts that are given to a woman when she 
is a queen. 

But whether the maid is willing or 
not, even if (which I am sure will rarely 
be necessary) she must lose a grade, I 
trust that she may not lose her birth- 
right as a woman; that the mother who 
gave her birth may assure to her, as 
far as possible, those blessed things 
which really make life worth living. 

It is pretty generally admitted that 
the student grows strong during her col- 
lege course. The trouble is that the 
foundation was badly laid before she 
ever matriculated. 

In connection with those lessons in 
anatomy which come best from a mother, 
a girl should learn not to run up and 
down stairs. Nature made woman as 
the last act of creation and, evidently, 
the most complex. We are told that it 
is the most delicately made watch which 
demands the greatest care. But in any 
school we see the girls running up stairs, 
and they come down still faster, strik- 
ing the treads with a violence which, it 
seems, must displace any organs less 
firmly set than their teeth, perhaps even 
those. Someone ought to have taught 
them better than this. 

Hygienic dress 

Furthermore, our high school girl 
should know enough of anatomy to dress 
so that she can draw a full breath. The 
organs both above and below the dia- 
phragm are injured if she cannot. But 
good gymnastie work in school is impos- 
sible for the average girl unless she puts 
on a gown made especially for the exer- 
cise. The boy goes to school with noth- 
ing to hinder him from any gymnastic 
work, except the suspenders which he 
wears to support the weight of a pair 
of trousers. The high school girl has to 
confess that her dress makes her un- 
comfortable in the simplest exercises. 

Another lesson which our maiden 
ought to have learned is never, under 
any circumstances, to permit herself to 
sit with wet feet or wet clothes. Girls 
will go to school in beating storms 
without raincoats or overshoes; they do 
earry umbrellas to protect their hats! 
They must have overshoes. If they 
have no raincoats, an old wool skirt 
makes a very good substitute, and the 
gown can be pinned up beneath it. Then 
the girl can remove coat and skirt and 
be dry ecap-a-pie. If she cannot go so 
that she can take off all her wet cloth- 
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ing when she reaches school, she would 
better stay at home. What an older 
woman can do with impunity a young 
girl must suffer for. 

A great many high school pupils of 
both sexes have their work interrupted 
by trouble with their eyes. Some of this 
might be prevented if the utmost care 
was always given to the light by which 
study is done. A long time of discom- 
fort from eye-strain was permanently 
relieved for me by covering my white 
lamp-shade with green tissue paper. I 
had consulted an oculist and put on 
spectacles with no relief, but the dark 
shade made me all right. It is always 
the first thing I suggest for tired eyes— 
an opaque shade for the study light. 


Recreations 


When a mother tells me that the high 
school work is too hard for her daughter, 
I always try to find out how the young 
lady spends her evenings. I know very 
intimately a pretty and popular girl who, 
her parents say, is not able to do full 
work in the high school. Yet she will 
stay out of school a day, go to a recep- 
tion in the evening, dance all night, and 
stay at home two days more, to recover. 


And her mother, herself a graduate of 
a famous old seminary, will permit her 
child to do this at the one time in the 
month when she needs absolute rest. 
How should a high school girl spend 
her evenings? I do not know one word 
which can be said in favor of her ever 


going into society. She has not the 
physical strength for it, and she finds 
her mind greatly diverted from her 
studies thereby. Almost invariably she 
mects men much older than herself, and 
little episodes occur which may mislead 
the girl’s mind, to the destruction of 
any good student work in school and col- 
lege, perhaps to an unsuitable marriage. 

girl may enjoy the acquaintance of 
her schoolmates and share all the school 
good times, but it is of the atmost im- 
portance that she has no flirtations and 
goes to bed early. We want our girl to 
have a good time, the very best possible 
time for all her life, but we must take a 
long look ahead and we must carefully 
plan the present. Let her have one 
evening of real festivity a week, when 
she may sit up an extra hour; let this 
be Friday or Saturday evening, as a 
rule, but if some suitable attraction 
comes in the middle of the week, she 
can sometimes exchange, putting in a 
preliminary afternoon nap to keep the 
balance true. <A club of congenial boys 
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and girls of her own age furnishes the 
right kind of society for her. They can 
meet alternate Saturday <venings at 
their homes, and dance or have simp!e 
good times as they choose, such as nor- 
mal children ought to enjoy. And money 
will be well invested in golf sticks and 
tennis racquets and bicycles and snow- 
shoes and skis, and all incentives to out- 
door sport. 

The Saturday dancing class is a good 
thing during the winter months. Sat- 
urday ought to be a true holiday for our 
Mary, but may her pleasures be sane and 
not too continuous, that she may reach 
her graduation with a taste still for “the 
simple life,” and not a blase woman of 
the world. 

There is one pleasure worth while for 
our Mary if she has a taste for it—the 
pleasure of music study. But the aver- 
age girl cannot practice an hour or two 
a day and do as much in school as those 
pupils who have no music. I remember 
one very capable and sensible girl whose 
collapse puzzled me until I learned that 
she had been doing two or three hours 
of piano practice a day. A good deal of 
musie work might be done in the sum- 
mer. Most of my young friends drop 
their music entirely during July and 
August. If the girl is in reach of piano 
and teacher, this is a mistake, I am 
sure. She would be better off for that 
much of regularity and discipline during 
the long vacation, and an hour in the 
morning and another at night would not 
be too much for a day, and not nearly so 
“hot” as much that she finds “fun,” even 
in August. But if a girl chooses a 
course in music during term-time, she 
ought to omit one course in school, even 
though this means that she must take 
five years for her diploma. 

The high school diploma is a bad thing 
in one way. If a girl is really doing too 
much and her teacher urges her to give 
up a study, almost invariably the student 
says, “But then I cannot get my diploma, 
can I?” And she does not see that this 
has no logical connection with the case 
under discussion. Special students are 
the despair of the “regular course,” but 
they are better than invalids. 


Habits of eating 


The schoolgirl’s habits of eating are 
usually startling. Many a time a gir! 
has come to me to be excused for head- 
ache and confessed, at my questioning, 
that she had eaten no breakfast, or noth- 
ing sufficient. “TI never eat much break- 


fast. I just can’t,” is a common expla- 
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nation! What should we think of an 
engineer who started his locomotive out 
on a five hours’ run with no coal? We 
cannot make steam anywhere without 
fuel. Not only does the girl need a nour- 
ishing breakfast, but, if the session is a 
long one, she needs luncheon also. Other- 
wise she is too faint when she reaches 
home to enjoy or to digest her food. 
Many girls rise so late that they have no 
time to eat properly. They take a cup 
otf coffee, swallow a roll unmasticated, 
and rush off for school. At recess they 
cat nothing, or sweets, and come home 
at half-past 1 or 2 in no condition to 
enjoy their dinner. The family have 
probably had their dinner an hour before, 
and the girl eats alone and hurriedly. 
‘The meat and vegetables have perhaps 
been “kept warm” for an hour and are 
not very tempting, so she eats little 
lut dessert. One sin more is possible 
against her digestion, that of studying 
immediately after eating, taking all her 
blood for her brain work. 

Candy-nibbling is a bad habit frequent 
in maidens. The intelligence of the girl 
herself can be enlisted against this, and 
all the family can help her. If they 
agree never to bring her any more bon- 
bons, her temptations will be lessened. 
And there are so many other things 
which they ean bring her. The dainty 
little box ean be filled with pecans, or 
almonds, or fruits glaces; a basket of 
fresh fruit is better yet. Figs are put 
up now in all sorts of dainty packages, 
and probably these will be especially 
good for her. 

For imperfect elimination of waste 
materials is a very common trouble 
among students. If diet and regularity 
cannot overcome this tendency, it should 
he treated by a physician. It is a dis- 
case and the cause of many others. The 
girl should know also that her ecareless- 
ness or overdelicacy may cause her 
other troubles which are very annoy- 
ing always and often exceedingly pain- 


No hurry or worry 

“But when we have done all we can,” 
you say, “still the girl breaks down 
hecause she has to study too much.” 

In ordinary cases I think that this 
care for all her habits, if taken in time, 
will make her able to do good work with- 
out disaster. I believe that our Mary 
is able to do the same work that her 
brother does, and I do not grant that a 
high school diploma necessarily costs a 
girl her health. A day like the follow- 
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ing ought not to exhaust a high school 
student. 

Mary rises at 7 o’clock that she may 
have plenty of time for dressing and 
breakfast. I sometimes think that this 
must be the test of a well-disciplined 
daughter. So many mothers confess: “It 
is no use. I cannot get my daughter up 
in time in the morning!” But if that 
daughter can be persuaded to try for 
one week taking plenty of time, perhaps 
she will see that it is really pleasanter. 
If not, whatever remnants of parental 
authority there may be left must be 
called up. 

Our Mary eats a baked apple, a dish 
of her preferred cereal, with plenty of 
cream to make it more desirable, meat, 
potato or egg, toast and cocoa. She 
takes a sandwich and an orange to 
school, and comes home at half-past 1 
hungry. She has then her cup of hot 
soup, followed by the rest of a nourish- 
ing meal, A housekeeper can always 
give her daughter soup once a day at 
no expense except a little trouble; and 
it is worth while, even if the girl has 
to go without hand embroidery on her 
shirt waist to pay for it. 

The girl studies two hours in the 
afternoon and two in the evening, per- 
haps from 3.45 to 5.45, and from 7.30 
until 9.30. Then I hope she shuts her 
book as cheerfully as does her brother, 
and if her work is not at the high 
degree of polish at which she would like 
to see it shine, I hope she says as philo- 
sophically as he would: “I have worked 
long enough, but that lesson was too 
long.” 

Four hours’ study out of school is the 
maximum for her; it ought to be kept 
down to three. The pupil may study at 
least four hours in school, and should 
not be allowed to do more than eight 
hours a day at the utmost. If she tries 
for more, then is the time for the “sea- 
sonable conference” with her teacher, 
for something is wrong somewhere. 
With the arrangement of time just 
given, she has some time for exercise 
every afternoon, some time to get 
acquainted with her family, and nine 
hours to sleep. Of course the details of 
the day have to be arranged to meet 
varying conditions; if there is more 
time spent in school, less work is done 
at home. If you say that I seem to 
have little regard for the demands of 
the school, I reply that my experience 
leads me to believe that the teacher and 
the girl will look out for those. If I 
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were talking of boys I should have to 
put the emphasis elsewhere, but most 
girls need no urging to study. 
However the work goes, the most im- 
portant business for a girl from twelve 
to eighteen is to become a_ normal 
woman, well and strong, and it seems to 
me that her mother can secure this good 
for her—her mother, and no one else. 


Physical Culture Through House- 
work 
By Constance Sidney 


With sufficient time and a due amount 
of special exercise any woman can effect 
great changes in the size and contour 
of her hips. But in this article we are 
to consider how the housekeeper who has 
not the time for hip exercises can better 
this part of her figure while doing her 
daily work. 

There are few natural ways of doing 
this, but with a little practice one can 
soon accustom one’s self to using the feet 
instead of the hands in certain kinds of 
work, and this will, of course, affect the 
hips. ‘Take, for instance, the moving of 
a rug, which is naturally done by the 
hands. If one’s object is to obtain finely 
developed hips, use the foot instead. 
This may sound very absurd, but if the 
reader will stand on the left foot, upon 
a hard wood floor, and, bending the left 
knee slightly, advance the right foot to 
the side about twenty-four inches and 
attempt to move a rug upon which stands 
some light object of furniture, she will 
become convinced after a dozen trials 
that the side muscles of the hips are 
used. This example only shows that 
the housekeeper, while mopping polished 
floors and turning over, straightening 
or moving rugs, can do a good deal 
toward procuring the much-to-be-desired 
well-formed hips. Of course, one foot 
should not be used to the neglect of the 
other, since this would eventually result 
in unequally developed hips. 

The moving of light chair or otto- 
man by shoving, pulling or pushing with 
the feet is fine exercise for the hips, 
though this is somewhat more vigorous 
than the moving of rugs, and care should 
be taken gradually to accustom the 
muscles to the strain. 

It is hardly necessary to remind the 
reader that walking is one of the best 
methods for developing the hips. This 
does not mean short steps with practi- 
cally no swing from the hips. When 
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you walk about your house do not be 
afraid ot looking ridiculous, but swing 
your legs as much as you can and take 
long steps. Never mind if your feet do 
come up higher than you ever saw them 
before; it may not help your housework, 
but neither will it hinder :t. And your 
steps cannot be too long, if you are to 
develop the under thigh muscles as well 
as the hips. For a woman is hampered 
in the natural ways of developing her 
hips by her skirts, and the fact that she 
is not supposed to use her limbs for 
anything but walking. However, there 
are occasions when in the privacy of one’s 
own house it will not matter if more 
than one’s instep is displayed, and these 
are the opportunities to strengthen the 
hip muscles, and consequently perfect 
their shape. 

In general, if the housekeeper will 
remember that any movement which 
swings her leg either forward, backward 
or from side to side, acts upon the hip 
muscles, she will discover, while about 
her daily duties, many ways by which to 
add grace and symmetry to her hips. 
The writer knows a young woman who 
always makes it a point to close the 
oven door and various drafts about the 
stove with her foot; I have even seen 
this same person lifting coal hods, pails 
and flatirons by this same unusual 
means. Possibly this is going to an 
extreme, but her spirit and perseverance 
are to be admired and followed. 


A Woman’s Life 


By Cora A. Matson Dolson 


This woman never had the time 
To any social place attend; 

She seldom saw a neighbor’s home; 
For there were jagged rents to mend. 


Her floors were tracked with muddy 
prints, 
The trampled weeds grew by her door; 
The plant that in her window stood, 
Untended, never blossom bore. 


Unseen of her, the world went by; 
Those who, in state, had won renown 

Passed down her way, she did not heed— 
Small hands were tugging at her gown. 


In after years, a strong, proud man 
Was called the crowded hall to grace; 

He looked to where, ’mid plaudits loud, 
Was lifted up his mother’s face. 
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A butcher shop window in Budapest, Hungary, the meats exhibited behind glass 


An Example for Retail Tradesmen 


By Linda Hull Larned 


we are inclined to believe that we 
are a wonderful people, that, in 

fact, there is no country in the 
world quite so progressive as our United 


Sates. But are we so cocksure of our 
supremacy, after all? Those who travel 
1) foreign countries become more thor- 


oughly convinced each year that there 
are important lessons to be learned. 

This revelation came to me with much 
force during a sojourn in Budapest. The 
one lesson in particular was the excellent 
method employed by the shopkeepers of 
Pest to advertise their wares, 
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There are a number of progressive 
sanitarians in the United States who 
believe that it is most unhealthful to 
expose food in front of markets and 
shops, and that it should be unlawful to 
sell this contaminated food to consum- 
ers. But as long as consumers are 
willing, or seem to be willing, to pay for 
dirt, dust, germs and flies, this practice 
will continue. 

I broached this matter once to a clever 
marketman, and his answer was: “You 
are dead right, madam; I don’t send this 
stuff to my house, but the earriage ladies 
want to see what we have without getting 


out, so we must have it all right here in 
front.” Furthermore, he said: “If you 
could get every other shopkeeper in this 
city to put his wares under cover and 
keep them there until sold, I would be 
only too glad and willing to Co the same.” 
He also said in his argument for co- 
operation: “If you will go about among 
the housekeepers who are my customers 
and secure their promise to buy only 
such goods as are kept free from con- 
tamination, I will make my shop sani- 
tary at once.” 

Alas, the impossibility of securing co- 
operation among housewives makes it 
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The large, painted signs before a caterer’s shop in Budapest 
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necessary to force them to be more care- 
‘ul of the lives intrusted to their care by 
appealing to the municipal authorities, 
the powers that be. This was undoubt- 
.dly the means taken in fair Budapest, 
one of the most attractive cities it was 
ever my lot to see. 

Although the streets of Pest, the new 
one of the twin cities of Budapest, the 
capital of Hungary, are or seem to be, 

rupulously clean, the shopkeepers do 
»ot encumber their sidewalks with germ- 

ifected and dust-laden food as we do 

: home. We discovered this evidence 
.{ regard for sanitary law in Vienna, but 

i'y in sporadic cases, while in Pest it 

the universal custom. The shops of 

‘est were clean and inviting, all perish- 
. ule wares being cared for under glass or 

pon tables far enough away from the 
cutrance door to render them safe from 
contamination, There are no flies, no 
cust, no germs; everything, as far as out- 
«de appearances go, at least, is perfectly 
«ican. Every meat market, grocery store, 
lakery or cake shop, and even the house- 
jurnishing stores, all were compact, neat 
aud inviting. There is no slopping over 
ou the sidewalks, to the disgust and dis- 
comfort of the passerby. 

Each shop advertised its own wares, 
aud there was no difficulty whatever in 
distinguishing one from another at any 
distance. As far as the eye could reach 
it could easily distinguish the meat mar- 
ket, the grocery store or the cake shop 
Ly the freshly painted signboards which 
alorned each and every front. These 
loards were from two to four feet wide 
and six to eight feet long, according to 
the space allowed. They were placed 
cither alongside the window or door, or 
across the top under the name of the 
proprietor, usually alongside, reaching 
from the name to the ground. The 
largest shops had them in every available 
place. The signs were painted in the 
most realistic fashion and in vivid colors, 
and so artistically done that there was 
no mistaking a young sucking pig for a 
sack of flour or a cake for a bun. They 
were evidently touched up often, for 
there was searcely one that was not fresh 
and clear. The background of all of 


these signs was a clear, dark blue, some 


of them perhaps almost sky blue, bring- 
ing every article out in strong relief. 
One peculiarly noticeable feature was 
the manner in which the owner’s name 
was displayed on the sign overhead. 
Every man’s name was, as the children 
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say, “hind-side before.” For instance, 
“John Smith” would be “Smith John,” 
the cart before the horse. Every shop 
has a window and a glass door, some large 
and others extremely tiny, but the sign 
with the reversed name and the other 
with the wares, is always there. The 
window of a meat market is filled with 
canned and potted meats, a few sausages 
and hams, perhaps, and the door is always 
closed except to admit customers. But 
the ornate sign of this meat market con- 
veys the impression that the most beau- 
tiful things in the meat line are to be 
found inside. There are red roasts of 
beef, paler ones of veal and lamb, pink 
hams, cut and whole, and dear little 
cream-colored pigs with apples in their 
mouths. The bread shops show pyramids 
of braided loaves flanked by real Vienna 
roHs and crescents, and nowhere in the 
world are such toothsome rolls as are to 
be found right here. 

And the cakes—it makes one’s mouth 
water in retrospection. They are pic- 
tured there in all their fascinating glory. 
We visited one cake shop, a marvel, kept 
by a Frenchman who received first prize 
at the Paris exposition. It was like 
going into a private house, only we did 
not ring, although as the door opened we 
heard something that sounded like a far- 
away jingle extremely musical and softly 
seductive. It was a hot day outside, 
but this shop was as cool and inviting 
as any lady’s parlor. There were cur- 
tains at the closely shaded windows and 
inviting chairs and divans in which to 
rest while partaking of the goodies from 
the numerous marble tables. Row after 
row of glass standards held the most 
attractive display of cakes and bonbons 
it was ever my good fortune to see. 
There were all grades of deliciousness, 
some in paper cases, others entirely 
enveloped in wax paper, and still others 
with no covering whatever, but arranged 
in dainty fashion. The bonbons received 
the same treatment, and I never realized 
before the enormous size of the chocolate 
family. Everything, everywhere, was 
clean, and if I may use the word—ele- 
gant. This was indeed the king of cake 
shops, the most aristocratic of aristo- 
erats, and yet the wares were cheap 
enough for the plain representatives of 
a democracy to buy all they could eat. 
We felt, after the first visit, that it would 
be almost a sacrilege to go there on foot, 
so we always went in a carriage, and we 
were inclined to take our visiting cards. 
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HEN an Indian must, he eats the 
white man’s bread; when he may, 
he eats the bread his people have 

eaten for a thousand years. To the Cal- 

ifornia mountain Indian, no other bread 
is so good as that made of acorn meal. 

This is particularly true of the Indians 

in and eround Yosemite valley. The 

oaks that abound in the Sierras yield a 

plentiful supply of acorns, and these the 

Indians have for the picking. 

In the autumn the Indian women, 
with big cone-shaped baskets strapped 
ecross their shoulders—or, if the ever- 
ready tourist has bought the last basket, 
an old sack begged from their white 
neighbors—go out into the forests and 
gather the little brown nuts from ameng 
the dry leaves and the bracken. 

In the old days the winter supply was 
stored “in their primitive granaries, a 
sort of pouch-like basket made of twigs 
rudely bound together and swung on 
long poles to save them from squirrels 


Cooking acorn meal in a willow basket 


The Indian Breadmaker 


By Bertha H. Smith 


and bears and the rest of the children of 
the woods who feed upon the same wild 
things that Indians do. These acori 
caches they called posseenahchukkahs 
and a few of them, now in disuse, ar 
to be seen in the Yosemite where the 
Indians camped in years gone by. 
Acorns for immediate use are spread in 
the sun to dry, and then the India 
women. sitting lazily around the camp 
spend their odd moments cracking them. 
either with their teeth or between stones. 
saving the bitter kernel that grows 
within. 

While all Indians iike the acorn bread, 
only the old ones care to take the trouble 
to make it, for there are no moder 
conveniences and seif-rising. yeasts t 
lighten the breadmaker’s labor. Be- 
sides, the breadmaker is miller as well, 
for she not only makes the dough bui 
grinds the meal. The younger Indian- 
would rather earn money selling bead- 
werk and baskets, and buy wheat bread 
from the white man, for it is hard work 
to grind the acorn meal. 

The mill for grinding acorns is noth- 
ing more than a flat rock, often big 
enough for three or four women to use 
at the same time. All through the In- 
dian country are rocks full of holes, as 
if a giant had stuck his thumb in them 
while they were still soft earth a million 
years ago, and these stand as monuments 
to the housewifely industry of genera- 
tions of squaws. 

On this rock the miller sits, holding 
in both hands a smooth rounded stone 
weighing from eight to twelve pounds. 
With this she crushes the acorn kernels 
until they are almost as fine as wheat 
flour. 

Up and down, up and down, with a 
quick, steady movement that makes the 
poor old arms ache and starts the per- 
spiration from under the gray thatch on 
the miller’s head. When the mound of 
meal is as fine as the stone will make 
it, it is scooped up in a big round plate 
made of basket grass or willow; and by 
shaking the plate with a deft movement, 
up and down and around at the same 
time, the miller sifts her meal until the 
few coarser particles are all removed, 
and only the fine, smooth flour goes into 
the big basket by her side. By the time 
she has ground a basketful she is tired 
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THE INDIAN 


enough to put off baking until another 
day. 

breadmaking usually takes place on a 
river bank, for it requires a great deal 
of water and the Indian has learned 
many little economies in the matter of 
labor. It is easier to carry the meal and 
« few baskets to the river than to carry 
many loads of water to the camp. 


As the acorn meal is very bitter, it- 


must first be soaked for several hours. 
A hole is dug in the sand and lined with 
ieaves. In this broad, shallow hole the 
neal is spread and waier poured over it 
ond allowed to stand undisturbed until 
‘t slowly seeps through. More water is 
,oured on from time to time until at 
the bitter taste is gone. 

With her hand the breadmaker dips 
he wet meal from the hole in the sand, 
‘aking good care that none of the sand 
coes with it, and puts it into a deep 
‘illow basket. Meanwhile a fire has 
been built among some stones, and a 
number of small rocks have been heated. 
Ity means of these hot rocks water has 
heen brought almost to boiling point in 
another large basket, and this is poured 
into the basket of meal. 

More hot rocks are put into the mix- 
ture, which the breadmaker stirs with a 
long stick while it bubbles 
end pops and boils like a 
pot of mush. As fast as 
the rocks cool they are 
thrown out of the basket 
replaced by others 
lrought from the fire, and 
the bread is kept boiling 
until the cook knows, by 
some sign that none but 
cooks know, that it has 
boiled long enough. 

It looks more like a thick 
cornstarch pudding than 
like any bread we know, but 
the Indian breadmaker’s art 
dates further back than 
ours, and who shall say that 
Wwe are wiser with our yeast 
and salt and a dough that 
puffs up light and sponge- 
like under a crisp brown 
crust. 

When the last rock has 
heen thrown out, the old 
woman sinks back with a 
sich of satisfaction and lets 
her helpers do the rest. 
With a small shallow basket 
the bread is dipped out and 
turned in loaf-like molds 
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into a basin of cold water on the pebbly 
bank. Here it cools and stiffens until it 
is of the consistency of stiff blanc- 
mange, and this is acorn bread. 

Sometimes, by way of variety, it is cut 
in slices and cooked like fried mush 
upon hot rocks until it is quite hard; 
but, as a general thing, this is too much 
trouble and the bread is eaten soft, 
etiquette in the manner of eating being 
to dip it up with the first two fingers in 
lieu of a fork or spoon. 

No seasoning of any kind is used, 
which gives the bread a flat, insipid 
taste; but it is not at all an unpleasant 
one, and that acorn bread is a wholesome 
and nourishing food a vigorous race of 
acorn bread eaters testifies. 


For Tuose Wuo Use the old-fashioned 
wooden bread bowl, a tin. skimmer, such 
as is used for taking cream off milk set 
in pans (another old-fashioned utensil), 
will be found an excellent cleanser. It 
scrapes dough off the bowl in a way im- 
possible with knife or spoon. Mrs N. 


To Preserve A Fruir Cake any length 
of time, place it in a large jar sur- 
rounded and covered with several inches 
of dark brown sugar. Mrs E. R. 


The breadmaker's cheerful helper 
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Hall and dining room of a new suburban home 
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A living room and a luxurious bedroom, the walls 
covered with cretonne 
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Photograph by Fannie Rogers White 
A fine old sideboard and array ot china 


For sunshine, sociability and letter-writing 
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A Model Kitchen 


By Elise Traut 


S an illustration to practical sug- 

gestions for good housekeeping, a 

number of photographs have been 
taken, showing a modern kitchen, found 
in an old country home, that has been 
gradually evolved into its present state 
of true comfort. Very few of this kind 
are as yet found in the United States, 
either in the city mansion or the rural 
domicile; yet one finds this sort of 
kitchen in nearly every apartment house 
in Germany, where it has been generally 
adopted, although its size and decoration 
always harmonize with the rest of the 
structure, 

The walls of this kitchen are of white 
glazed brick. The ceiling is painted a 
cream tint. The floor, made of a com- 
position of Carrara marble chips and 
gray cement, is absolutely indestructible. 
Resting on a large slab of gray slate is 
a medium-sized French range, with an 
iron hood—an odor escape—held above 
it by means of heavy iron chains coming 
from the ceiling, and this occupies the 
middle portion of one wall. <A large 
window is seen on either side of the 
range for plenty of light. Against the 


wall opposite stands an old-fashioned 
dresser, showing blue and white dishes 
behind glass doors. The top shelf on 
which the cupboard rests slows a line of 
blue and white porcelain barrels holding 
the cereals and other kitchen necessities, 
all of which are marked in black letter- 
ing on the diminutive barrels. The 
closed closet underneath is used for the 
flour barrel, on one side, and the other 
half for the smaller pots and kettles of 
graniteware, all of blue. 

The wall to the right shows the refrig- 
erator of generous dimensions. It has 
separate compartments for milk, butter, 
meats and vegetables. It is fed by means 
of a small door that leads from the outer 
side of the house into the receptacle for 
the ice. It is built of oak, and the doors 
are of glass to allow of an inspection of 
contents without loss of cold. 

On the right side of this ice box is 
another large window (the refrigerator 
practically occupies the corner of this 
wall); under this is placed a table with 
chairs around it. On this same wall, 
approaching the corner nearest the 
range, hangs an electric clock. Facing 
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-this is seen what I would like to term 
-the most serviceable accommodation in 
the whole kitchen—a spice cupboard. 
Made of hard wood, stained and var- 
nished, as is all the rest of the kitchen 
furniture, it is three feet high, two feet 
wide and four and a half inches deep. 
Three shelves are arranged inside at 
equal distances apart, upon which are 
placed two dozen four-ounce sachet 
powder bottles, with glass stoppers, con- 
taining the various spices required in 
the preparation of food, each bottle 
bearing a label as to its contents. The 
cupboard has also a glass door, and thus 
the bottles are displayed in regimental 
order. Underneath is placed a small 
table holding the scales and sundry 
other needful utensils, 

The fourth wall space is occupied by 
the large porcelain sink and an adjust- 
able dish drainer, beyond which is seen 
another table cupboard with wooden 
doors; in this are kept the heavier pots 
and pans. In the center of this roomy 
kitchen, that is about sixteen by twenty 
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feet in size, stands a long, narrow carv- 
ing table covered with zine that shines 
like silver after its dai!y rubdown. This, 
too, has drawers for the kitchen towels 
and linen and implements required by 
the mistress who reigns in this region. 
All the drawers are labeled with blue 
lettering on a white graniteware back- 
ground, to make order easy, as well as 
imperative. A shelf for the convenient 
placing of bowls divides these two rows 
of drawers that open toward the range 
side. It may be worth while to men- 
tion that a gas stove, with baking oven, 
is connected with the range on one side, 
while to the boiler, that holds two hun- 
dred and fifty gallons of water, a gas 
heater is attached for quick and con- 
venient heating. 

While the outlay at the start for a 
kitchen of this kind may seem an 
expense to be feared by the housewife, it 
certainly proves itself a paying invest- 
ment in the end. It has come to stay 
and is a constant joy and comfort to 
those who own it. 


Al 


The Lion is the king of beasts, 
Upon the smaller brutes he feasts; 
And if by any chance he can 

He picks the bones of a human. 
He has a thick and tawny mane, 
He lives out on the Nubian plain, 


In books, when seeking prey, he stalks, 
But when at home he just plain walks, 


Often gives forth an angry roar, 
And sometimes even three or four, 


When he is in a kingly rage; 
(It’s well that now he’s in a cage) 


His mouth is very large and wide 
(Say, boys, you’d better stay outside!) 


| ers? mouth is very large and 
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ABBY MILLIKEN’S doom was 
sealed. Her next door neighbor, 
Mr Caswell, had reported to her 
master that she had caught and killed 
seven of his chickens; and Tabby, not 
being able to speak English, could not 

deny the charge. 

“It’s no use making a fuss about it, 
little folks,” said Mr Milliken, in answer 
to the pleadings of his children; “if 
Tabby has been eating Neighbor Cas- 
well’s chickens, she must be put out of 
the way.” 

“But, papa,” pleaded Mary, the eldest, 
“T don’t believe that Tabby ate up his 
chickens; he’s always fussing about 
something.” 

“No, papa Milliken,” put in Jennie, 
“our Tabby would never be so naughty 
as to eat seven little chickens.” 

“An’ I just know that Tabby didn’t 
eat up zem chitins,” chimed in little 
Nell. 

“But, my dear children, all this doesn’t 
alter the case. I’m very sorry that you 
must part with your pet, but that cat 
must be put out of the way at once; that 
settles it.” 

Having given his final decision, papa 
Milliken hurried away, that he might not 
be obliged to listen to the wailing of his 
three little girls; and the task of com- 
forting fell, as usual, to the mother. 

In this case, the little Millikens would 
not be comforted; for, try as she would, 
mamma Milliken could not change the 
fact that Tabby musi die. 

At last it was decided, that if Tabby 
really and truly must be put out of the 
way, the little girls would take her to the 
river, that they could be sure that no 
cruel treatment was used in putting an 
end to their darling. 

“Be at home as soon as you can, 
dearies,” said mamma Milliken, as the 
sad little procession left the homestead, 
with their precious Tabby hanging over 
Mary’s shoulder, looking as pleased as if 
she were going to some kind of a picnic 
instead of—to the river. 

“(Yh, my darling! how can I ever, ever 
do such a cruel thing,” cried Mary, chok- 
ing with sobs, as Tabby rubbed her little 
pink nose against her ear. 

“She loves us so! How can we ever— 
do—it,” sobbed Jennie, as, blinded with 
tears, she ran along by the side of her 
older sister. 


The Fate of Tabby Milliken 


By Mary J. Clifford 


And little Nell, tagging on behind, 
cried as if her little heart would break. 
Thus the trio hurried on and on until ii 
came to the bank of the Cacheco river. 

“Let me hold her a little while,” sei! 
Jennie; “just one little minute!” 

“No, lemme! lemme!” put in little 
Nell, as she reached a pair of chubb, 
arms toward Tabby. 

“It’s Jennie’s turn first; she’s bigger 
than you,” answered Mary, as she put 
Tabby into Jennie’s outstretched arm-. 

Tabby did not know at all what t» 
make of such a fuss; she only understoo | 
that her little mistresses were in some 
kind of trouble, and she tried as best 
she could to communicate her sympathy. 

Poor, faithful creature! She had no: 
the least suspicion that they were plan- 
ning to take her life, so she rubbed her 
nose over their faces, and pressed her 
claws softly into their arms, and purre:l 
with all her might. 

At last Mary said: “It’s no use, girls; 
there’s the factory bell, and papa will be 
home to supper and he will want us to 
be at home when he comes; you know 
what mamma said. Now, let me have 
her—dear, dear Tabby—an’ I'll put an 
end to—to—oh, dear!” 

Mary took her pet in her arms, and 
held her close to her own heart; the 
other two girls gave Tabby a final hug 
and kiss; then Mary, who had found her 
voice once more, said, “Now, children, 
you run along up the road, and I’ll throw 
her—in.” 

The little sisters did as they were 
bidden, and very soon they heard a 
dréadful splash; and they knew that the 
cruel water had closed over their darling. 

Mary came running after them, and 
all started for home, weeping as little 
ones can weep over the loss of some 
precious pet. 

They cried all the way home; they 
were still crying when they reached their 
garden gate; and there was Mr Caswell— 
hateful old thing!—talking to mamma 
Milliken. And this was what the chil- 
dren heard: 

“Tm dreadful sorry, Mis’ Milliken, but 
you see it wan’t your cat at all that et 
my chickens; it was a big black feller. 
I caught him at it this afternoon.” 

And now it was too late to save poor 
Tabby’s life! The children burst out 
erying afresh. 
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“My poor little ones!” said mamma 
Milliken, almost ready to cry herself. 

But what was that sitting on the back 
doorstep? The children saw it, and ran 
toward it, shrieking loud enough to 
scare a Whole regiment of animals. 

It was Tabby, of course, who, seeing 
no reason why she should drown just 
because she was thrown into the river, 
sam ashore, and took a short-cut across 
the fields and back yards, and. reached 
home before her mistresses. She was 
very wet and very dripping, but it was 
dear, darling Tabby, just the same. 

so Tabby was exonerated from the 
suspicion of chicken stealing, and was 
mre beloved than ever by the small 
members of the household, and 
acain was she subjected to such indig- 
ni'y, for she lived a happy life ever 
afterward, 


In a Tiny Mountain Home 
By A Daughter of Massachusetts 


READ the article in the March num- 

ber about Life in a Smart Apartment 

Hotel, and of course it was very 
lovely; I wonder if your readers would 
cave to hear anything about life in a 
mining camp? In the heart of the Cal- 
itornia) mountains, where the wagon 
road ends and farther back in the county 
they have trails, the supplies are carried 
in on pack horses or mules. People are 
born, mature, die, many of them with- 
out ever seeing a wagon road. Some time 
ago two young women came up from 
that country and when they reached the 
wagon road their first remark was, 
“Why! what wide trails you people have 
up here!” 

There are five of us—papa, mamma 
and three olive branches, aged seven 
years, three years and ten months, re- 
spectively. Papa is a millman, works 
twelve hours and receives four dollars a 
shift. Tle pays one dollar for board at 
the mine boarding house, which leaves 
three dollars for family maintenance. 
We own our tiny home, as most families 
here do; we have ground enough for a 
nice kitchen garden, also some fruit 
trees and a few chickens. We have a 
tiny sitting room, tiny dining room, 
tiny kitchen, three tiny bedrooms, a 
woodshed and an ample storeroom, as 
we have to get supplies in by the first 
of December to carry us through until 
the first of May. 

Our menus consist of cereals, bacon, 
ham, sour dough hot cakes (without 
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which a miner could not work, they stick 
to your ribs, we are informed), stewed 
bayo beans (twice a day), all kinds of 
canned goods, even canned milk, which 
isn’t bad after you get used to it. Eggs 
are a luxury and command fifty cents a 
dozen the year round; flour, four dollars 
and fifty cents per hundred; sugar, eight 
dollars a-sack. Meat sells at fifteen 
cents a pound, whether you get round, 
bone, fat, ete, or the choicest steaks. 
The butcher comes io camp once a week, 
driving thirteen miles. 

In the summer, perhaps a few times, a 
fruit and vegetable peddler will come, 
after walking his horses a distance of 
seventy-five miles over three high moun- 
tains, taking four or five days to reach 
us. Of course he sells high, but we are 
glad to get the fresh (7%) article. We 
put up considerable fruit. Not far from 
here wild black raspberries grow freely, 
to be had for the picking, and many 
gallons are canned every year. 

We have no fresh fish, except small 
trout in summer. A good fisherman can 
catch one hundred or one hundred and 
fifty a day, but when one measures nine 
or ten inches it is considered large. 
Needless to say they are delicious. We 
have venison in season and bear meat 
oecasionally. At present we have a 
doctor in camp. Each man working at 
the mines pays him one dollar a month. 
Until a year ago we had to send twenty- 
five miles for a doctor and one visit cost 
forty dollars. When we want to go 
shopping, we don’t order the carriage 
and drive down town; we sit comfortably 
by our table, with order blanks, samples 
galore, firm envelopes, .ete, take our cata- 
log, drop in, by mail, at Boston, New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco, Spokane, 
or wherever our faney pleases. Some- 
times we are disappointed when the 
goods arrive, but in my opinion it is far 
less fatiguing than elbowing one’s way 
through crowded stores, seeing so much, 
wanting so much and walking one’s self 
to death. We have to buy our clothes 
ready made or else make them ourselves, 
as there are no modistes. 


Arp.r JELLY can be colored any shade 
to match a flower luncheon, by adding 
the merest trifle of fruit coloring to the 


pale yellow jelly. For a green luncheon 
a light apple green jelly is most attract- 
ive and for a violet one a violet-colored 
jelly. Pink is pretty but looks more 
ordinary than the others. Bright yel- 
low is very pretty. M. C. D. 
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A Brave Little Maid 


By Emma Wolz 


ABEL is a 

little Penn- 

sylvania girl 
who lives in a 
quiet mountain 
village close to the 
beautiful Juniata 
river. Although 
only nine years 
old, Mabel is a 
heroine, for she 

has saved four human lives. 

One day, last summer, the little girl 
was sitting on Table rock, near the 
river, plucking daisies and_ twisting 
them into chains. Suddenly she heard 
a ery of distress. She shaded her eyes 
with her hands and looked up and down 
the bank. Again came the cry, and then 
she saw a boat far up the river. 

The little girl dropped her flowers, and, 
heedless of the thorns and stones that 
cut into her bare feet, ran along the 
bank waving her sunbonnct and shout- 
ing: “I’m coming. I’m coming.” 

When she was close enough she saw 
that the boat contained four ladies, sum- 
mer boarders at the hotel, who were 
beside themselves with fright. As 
Mabel appeared, four voices cried in 
chorus: “Our oars! Qur oars!” 

The little girl felt a sinking at her 
heart as she saw the boat rocking on the 
waves while the oars were floating down 
stream. She could row, but there was 
no boat near. All of a sudden she 
remembered the swimming _ lessons 
Brother Tom had given her. To think 
was to act, and in a second there was a 
splash and a small form was making 
bold strokes toward the truant oars. 

It was hard work getting them and 
taking them to the boat, :nd Mabel was 
so worn out by her effort that she was 
ill for a week. But when, at the close 
of the summer, her city friends pre- 
sented her with a dainty gold watch, 
she was the happiest girl in the whole 
village. 


What’s in a Name? 


By Augusta Kortrecht 


Mr Fisher is a tailor; 
Mr Taylor bakes our bread; 

At Mr Cooke’s we buy our books; 
What’s in a name, when all is said? 


ISA 


A hoary, bald eagle sat up in a tree 
Sighing “Me, oh dear me! 
The winter is here and my poor, old, bald 
head 
Is like lead, cold as lead, 
T’ve the snuffles, a cough and a deadly 
sneeze— 
I shall freeze, simply freeze.” 


A kind little girl who heard him, ran 
home 
Feeling quite overcome. 
“Oh, mother, dear, give me a scarf and 
a hood! 
In the wood, the bleak wood, 
There — poor eagie, bald-headed and 
cold, 


And he’s old, very old.” 


“Your grandfather’s nightcap the eagle 
will fit; 
Take him it, take him it. 
This strip of red flannel about his neck 
bound, 
With salt pork, round and round, 
Will take out the hoarseness, the snutfiles 
and cough, 
So be off, daughter, off.” 


The kind little girl the eagle did hail, 
Down he came, nail by nail. 
She wrapped him up snug and the night- 
cap she tied, ~ 
On one side, one bald cide. 


He crept to his perch in the gnarled old 
tree, 
And he sang blissfully: 
“Why did bald-headed eagles never find 
out 
All about, just about 
Woolly hoods and cravats and nightcaps 
that tie! 
But at last, you bet, I 
Have learned what comfort means; now 
the chill wind, 
Shall not find me, ne’er find, 
And—kind little girl, with thanks most 
polite ; 
May I wish you good-night.” 
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HE following anecdotes “At the Ex- 
pense of Pa” are each and every 
one authentic, vouched for by the 
writers thereof and sent to the Editor 
in response to his request printed in the 
May number. 


That Villainous Button 


The “man of the house” was a guest at 
a dinner with Mr Charles A. Dana of 
the New York Sun, at the home of the 
laiter’s sister, in New York. During 
th: last course the aforesaid “man of 
the house” upset the entire contents of 
his coffee cup over the immaculate table- 
cloth. His chagrin was great, and dur- 
ing his profuse apologies the tactful 
hostess ordered a clean napkin laid over 
the stain and a fresh cup of coffee 
placed upon it. The conversation was 
resumed and the incident passed out of 
the minds of everyone except the indi- 
vidual most concerned, when over went 
the second cup of coffee. His disgust 
with himself knew no bounds, but feel- 
ing sure that some peculiar condition 
was responsible for such unusual occur- 
rences, he made bold to express that 
belief. After a little investigation it 
was discovered that the lower button at 
the bottom of the right sleeve of his 
evening coat was not sewed quite tightly 
up to place, and that the hight of the 
table was such as to cause the button to 
catch on the edge of the cup sometimes 
when he moved his hand toward his plate. 
But the discovery gave him no more 
satisfaction than the man received who 
“locked his stable after his horse was 
stolen.” Amanda L. Metealf. 


He Knew How 


Father waxed more indignant every 
succeeding week at the condition in which 
his shirts were returned from the laundry, 
and declared he could do much better 
himself and that no laundryman would 
get any more of his trade. We laughed 
at him, whereupon he sternly forbade 
anyone to touch a garment until he came 
home at noon, when he would starch 
and iron them, for mother had already 
washed them. He was very dignified 
during the dinner hour and refused a 
box of starch we offered him, saying that 
the people downstairs had left some in 
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the laundry when they moved. Sure? 
Of course he was sure! He knew a box 
of starch when he saw it. He came up 
saying he guessed they would be rather 
stiff, but decent anyway, and he had 
wrapped them in a towel. When he 
went down again the cuffs and front 
plaits of two negligee shirts were nicely 
covered with plaster of paris. Now the 
laundryman has his trade. J. E. S. 


A Cure for Lumbago 


Mr R was discussing home reme- 
dies with a number of customers, and 
finally remarked: “Well, I’m a crank who 
is always ready with a remedy for every- 
thing, and I would like to recommend 
my cure for lumbago. I had it, and I 
had it bad. Nothing I had tried would 
relieve me. Someone told my wife to 
place a piece of thick flannel on my back 
and iron over it with a flatiron. Well, 
that was working all right when some- 
one suddenly knocked at the door. My 
wife started to answer the knock and 
mechanically set that hot flatiron over 
on my bare skin just as one would on 
an ironing board. Well, I went right 
straight up in the air and I’ve never had 
lumbago since.” J. H. E. 


Papa’s Plume 


The ruler of the home, a professional 
man, had his hat decorated with a long 
feather from a duster. Naturally the 
child who did the decorating overlooked 
mentioning the fact, and the gentleman 
took a long walk, and called upon several 
distinguished acquaintances, before any- 
reed ealled his attention to his headgear. 

ifft. 


A Double Surprise 


A young couple had moved into a 
cottage which was one in a row of five of 
the same outward appearance. Coming 
home about dusk, a few nights after 
the removal, the husband entered the 
kitchen, and saw his wife standing with 
her back toward the door. Always full 
of pranks, he thought to give her a sur- 
prise, as she had not noticed his en- 
trance, and accordingly slammed down 
upon the table the basket he carried, at 
the same time exclaiming severely: “Why 
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in thunder isn’t supper ready?” The 
surprise was a complete success. The 
figure jumped as expected, and turned, 
revealing to his amazement a total 
stranger. A swift glance showed an 
unfamiliar apartment, and with a brief 
apology he left abruptly and entered his 
own kitchen in the next house with a 
quiet demeanor, his desire for a joke hav- 
ing subsided. No doubt the lady he had 
unwittingly frightened pitied his wife 
for having such a bear of a husband. 
L. 


A Banker in a Box 


A certain banker who owns a country 
house, takes his relaxation from business 
in the summer by getting “close to 
nature,” as it is termed. He gives his 
personal attention to his small fruits 
and vegetable garden, and is quite suc- 
cessful at raising flowers, of which he is 
passionately fond. He also tries his hand 
at carpentering, and at times will do 
quite a creditable job with hammer and 
saw. Wishing a small house built in 
which to keep some prize ducks and 
being unable to hire a carpenter at the 
particular time, he decided to brush the 
webs of business from his brain by 
attempting to build it himself, and ac- 
cordingly had the lumber brought to his 
house. 

The work progressed rapidly, and soon 
he surveyed his handiwork with pride. 
It was a long, low and narrow affair, the 
front being about three feet high, with 
roof sloping sharply from front to rear, 
and all strongly spiked together, making 
really a coffin-like box with a slanting 
top. A small space was left in front 
where the door was to be hung, and later 
a place was to be cut out to insert a 
window. 

He built the door, fastening on the 
hinges with large nails, being impatient 
to finish it and not finding suitable 
screws in his box. Then, conceiving the 
idea of having the door open inward, he 
pushed it through the doorway, threw in 
some spikes and a hammer, and glancing 
about to see if anyone was looking, 
dropped on his knees and crawled in. 
Although it was somewhat dark within 
after he had adjusted the door in place, 
he soon spiked the hinges to the corner 
post of the house and was ready to come 
out. 

Alas, his idea of having a door the 
hight of the entire front of his box open 
inward against a sharply pitching roof 


was fatal. It opened about three inches, ~ 
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and through this crevice he viewed tle 
landscape, while the afternoon sun beat 
upon the roof. He tried to puil off the 
hinges, but his cramped position would 
not allow it. He pushed against the sides, 
but could not start a board; everything 
was securely nailed, and he was trappe:|! 
His keen sense of humor overcane 
the gravity of the situation, and, as he 
sat on the floor, he chuckled to himsel', 
thinking of what his friends on “tlie 
street” would say could they but view 
his* usually dignified and immaculate 
form. 

Knowing that he could never stand tlie 
humiliation. of emerging from his cave 
in the presence of his family and guests, 
he made no outery, but set to work in 
earnest to escape. Finally, by knocking 
off a roof board which allowed the door to 
open, he was able to squeeze himself out, 
and as he straightened his cramped body, 
and brushed his trousers, vowed that 
this feature of his afternoon’s work 
would be a secret not to be confided even 
to his better half. That evening at 
dinner, however, an involuntary smi‘e 
crept over his features, and being asked 
to explain it, he told the story of his 
afternoon’s adventure to his family and 
guests, and in the laugh which followed, 
there was no heartier participant than 
the teller. W. W. 


A Matrimonial Omen 


At a home wedding recently, the 
guests were already assembled when thie 
bride and groom entered by opposite 
doors. As the new and rather stiff shoes 
of the groom touched the rug, said rug 
began a sudden journey upon the highly 
polished floor, and the young man, with 
one slide, landed at the feet of his future 
wife. The solemnity of the occasion was 
certainly disturbed. 8S. L. K. 


Papa’s Outing 

A gentleman of Pleasantville, New 
York, is a great friend of cats, so much so 
that he honors them with the names of the 
various presidents. One bitter cold night 
last winter he was aroused from iis 
sleep by his cat pawing at the front door. 
He obligingly jumped out of bed and 
ran downstairs to open the door for kitty. 
But as soon as she sniffed the frosty air 
she said, “I guess not,” and backed into 
the hall. So, to coax her abroad, he him- 
self stepped out on the veranda, where- 
upon a gust of wind blew the door shut, 
the night latch snapped, and our worthy 
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friend found himself in his slippers and 
pajamas, shivering on his snowy piazza. 
jie rang the bell frantically and his wife, 
mistaking it for the telephone bell, re- 
sponded by calling up central. In the 
confusion that ensued before the half- 
frozen man at last got into the house, it 
is strange that the police or fire depart- 
ment did not arrive on the scene. Mrs 


Ww. W. W. 


Modern Hieroglyphics 


For many years, the father of a large 
family of daughters has protested against 
modern penmanship. As time passed, he 
experienced more difficulty in decipher- 
ing the letters of the college student 
than of the boarding school girl, and he_ 
las almost given up the task of inter- 
preting the correspondence of Elizabeth 
and Gertrude, who are teaching in differ- 
ent cities of the middle west. Partly 
because his invectives are not altogether 
undeserved and partly because he is the 
dearest father in the world, his criti- 
cisms have been received with submis- 
sion if not with profit. 

A few months ago, he received, late in 
the evening, the following telegram from 
his eldest. daughter: “Come here or 
meet me in Chicago. Elizabeth.” Only 
those who have experienced a_ similar 
message can imagine the consternation 
and dismay of the household. The fact 
that Elizabeth never does anything rash 
or foolish convineed the family that she 
must be in dire straits. To people gifted 
with vivid imaginations such a dispatch 
suggests infinite possibilities of disaster, 
and illness was the mos: optimistic 
theory advanced. But if she were ill 
how could she go to Chicago alone? 

The next train for Chicago left at 
midnight. Of course father must take 
it, but what would become of that 
important business engagement at Gar- 
land to-morrow ? 

“Telegraph as soon as you see her, 
won’t you?’ begged mother for the 
twentieth time as she kissed her husband 
good-bye. Late the next afternoon the 
anxiously expected telegram came: 
“Beth well and safe. Don’t worry.” It 
was easy to telegraph “Don’t worry,” but 
everyone did worry until a special deliv- 
ery letter explained the mystery. 

“Dear Little Mother: You don’t know 
how sorry I am to have caused you such 
distress. I don’t know whether to be 
glad that it all happened, because father 
and I have had such a good time together, 
or to be torn with remorse on your ac- 


count. Father wrote in his last letter, 
‘l am going to Garland tor a few days.’ 
Even he says now that he doesn’t wonder 
that I read-it, ‘1 am going to Gertrude.’ 
You see, I thought that if father were 
going to visit Gertrude, he might come 
here or at least meet me in Chicago. 
Mother, dear, I am so sorry that you 
have been so cruelly worried, but isn’t it 
a huge joke on father? He left me this 
afternoon to go to Garland; and I faney 
that, for a while, at least, we shall hear 
no more about our ‘hierog!yphics’ and 
‘illegible writing.’ Love to all. Eliza- 
beth.” M. H. T. 


Long Distance Politeness 


Mrs B , a friend of mine, was see- 
ing her husband off to business in the 
morning. He stopped at the telephone in 
the hall, hat on, with gloves in hand, to 
eall up a friend. From the one-sided 
conversation it seemed that his friend 
was not at home but that his wife was 
receiving the message. Finally Mrs 
B saw her husband lift his hat 
politely as he said “good-bye,” and it was 
not until he put up the receiver and 
turned to find her laughing that he real- 
ized his long-distance politeness. “Well, 
I was talking to a lady,” he laughed in 
self-defense. Marjorie March. 


Grandpa’s Headgear 


It was my grandfather’s custom to 
earry his handkerchief inside his tall 
hat. One Suriday, upon entering church, 
he removed his hat, but the handkerchief 
remained on top of his head, much to 
the amusement of the congregation. 
When told about it, grandfather was so 
angry at us children for not letting 
him know; but we were enjoying the fun 
too much to spoil it. S. L. K. 


The Judge’s Clothes 


My husband was called to Montgom- 
ery, Alabama, a few years ago, on 
important business. I remarked when 
he told me of it: “You had better get a 
new overcoat and hat before you go.” 

“Oh, no, indeed,” he replied, “these are 
plenty good enough.” 

“Why,” I said, “those old things are 
disreputable, they will take you for a 
tramp.” But in spite of my remon- 
strances, he left with the old overcoat, 
slouch hat and all. 

On arriving at the hotel in the cap- 
ital he registered and was summarily 
shown to a small back room at the top 
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of the house. As soon as his arrival 
became known, first one eminent person, 
then another, lawyers and judges, called 
upon him. The landlord tegan to get 
very uneasy, thinking that he might have 
been mistaken in the man. When at 
last, to cap the climax, the governor put 
in an appearance, a gentleman stepped 
up to the landlord and said, “What in 
thunder made you put Judge S in 
that little back room ?¢” 

“Oh,” he stammered, “you must ex- 
cuse me, I didn’t know who he was.” So 
he hustled about and soon the judge was 
moved into one of the best rooms in the 
hotel. 

When my husband returned and told 
us about it, we had a good laugh at his 
expense, and I enjoyed immensely the 
woman’s privilege of saying, “I told 
you so.” ©. M.S. 


Caught! 


The governor of one of our states 
wore on his watch a locket containing a 
picture of his wite, who, in the pride of 
her youth, had it taken expressly for 
him. Long afterward she suggested that 
he leave it at home, adding, “I know 
you never look at it.” Then followed 
vehement declarations of fondness and 
admiration for the little picture. “Do 
you really look at it sometimes?” asked 
she. The man in the trap promptly 
replied, “Of course I do, often.” “Often? 
Ilow often?” and her face was wreathed 
in smiles. “Don’t ask absurd questions, 
my dear, I can’t tell how often, but——” 
“T ean!” cried she, triumphantly, “for 
I’ve had the picture in my desk tor 
nearly a year!” 


The Bishop's Curl Papers 


A very prominent bishop of the Meth- 
odist church sat in his study at his home 
in Delaware one Sunday morning, glanec- 
ing over his sermon for the last time 
before delivering it. His little daughter, 
aged five years, was busily engaged in 


arranging his hair. It soon came time 
’ for his departure and he hurriedly left 
the house. After he had taken his place 
in the pulpit he noticed that the congre- 
gation had an amused expression upon 
their faces, but, thinking it might be the 
effects of the weather, for it was a beau- 
tiful day in May, he proceeded with 
the services. During his delivery he 
chanced to pass his hand through his 
hair or at least went through the motion, 
when, to his utter surprise, he found his 
hair all done up in curl papers. Rising 
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to the occasion, as such men ean do, he 
laughed it off es a good joke and con- 
tinued his sermon to the end, when he 
retired and there removed the cur! 


papers. R. A. P. 


He left home in the morning, carefully 
groomed, and, as usual, altogether satis- 
fied with his personal appearance. Dur- 
ing the day he had occasion to go to th: 
bank. While there, he felt many eyes 
upon him and wondered why people wer: 
so much interested in him. When he 
left the bank two ladies seemed to be 
following him, and after he had gone a 
short distance, one lady stepped to his 
side and remarked: 

“Excuse me, sir, but you have dropped 
something.” 

“I think not,” the gentleman replied, 
seeing a piece of dry goods on the walk 
near his feet. A second glance told hii 
he had dropped from under his coat « 
small sleeveless jacket. He picked it u; 
and was heard saying, ““There’ll be a coo'- 
ness in our family, my wife has been 
using my chair.” F. W. Putnam. 


Masculine Curiosity 


We had been married just a mont) 
and my inquiries as to ail his doing, 
during the day had begun to draw fort! 
remarks about the woman’s proverbia! 
curiosity, when, one evening after te. 
was on the table, I picked up the evenin: 
paper and found a recipe for “prun: 
whip” which I cut out and laid away 
for future use. 

After the head of the house ha! 
changed his coat, donned his slippers, 
eaten and made himself comfortable for 
a cozy evening with his newspaper, lw 
asked, “What did you cut out of my 
paper ?” 

“Oh, something that would not be at 
all proper for you to read,” I replied. 

“Well, I guess I'll read what I choose, 
please get it.” 

I refused and things grew quite un- 
comfortable, and when I returned fro: 
the kitchen I found an empty chair, 
empty slippers and a discarded paper. 
About an hour after the head of t! 
house returned, and with a particularly 
jubilant air opened a brand new new>- 
paper. He scanned column after column 
eagerly until he found a_ recipe for 
“prune whip.” Now, when the head o! 
the house becomes anyway domineerin< 
T feed him on “prune whip.” Elizabeth 
Ogilvie. 
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Veranda Topics 


Midsummer Fashions from Paris 
By Ethelyn Middleton 


HEORETICALLY, Paris in August 
is an absolute desert as far as the 
social side of life is concerned, but 

he activity that goes on in the big 
dressmaking places on the rue de la 
Paix is just as pronounced and _ bust- 
ling as it is in May and June, when 
the social season is supposed to be at 
its hight. The truth is that the French 
woman needs more gowns suminer 
han at any other season of the year. 
rarely goes away in the summer 
quiet or rest; there is time enough 

jor that in the late autumn, when 
it is chie to stay in the country 
and pretend to hunt and tramp about 
outdoors as English people do. The 
sununer means one round of gaieties, 
from one watering place to another, 
cach one of which has its own particu- 
lar season. The standard of dressing 
seems to vary really from week to week, 
for what is the dernier cri for the big 
August races at Trouville is just a bit 
demode for Biarritz in early September. 
It is of course only women who follow 
ry extreme of fashion who find it 

“ssary to so often refurnish their 
wardrobes, and it is to this class that the 
dressmakers particularly cater now. The 
particular value of midsummer modes is 
that many of the ideas expressed then 
in thin materials will be used later in 

« more serious autumn gowns. 

What seems most attractive now is the 
all white gown, whether it be of taffeta, 
linen, or of the many soft fabrics in 
vogue. The linen preferred is thinner 
and softer, but more coarsely woven than 
the linen used last summer. It does not 
crush as easily, but linen, in any descrip- 
tion, is trying in this respect, and many 
women are preferring the elaborate cot- 
ton fabries, many of which are new to 
this season. Some of these are quite 
heavy and make excellent shirt waists 
er shirt waist suits for eool mornings. 
There are some lovely examples of white 
tatfeta gowns, but generally some touch 


of color is introduced. This is true of 
almost all the white gowns included 
under the category of dressy toilets. 
One of the modish colors to use witi 
white is yellow in some one of the tawny 
shades. Geranium is another choice, aud, 
of course, pale green, blue and pink are 
always used. 

White gowns are sometimes trimme 
with narrow Valenciennes lace, dyed 
yellow or orange. A costume of white 
voile Ninon, which is simply a very nice 
kind of mousseline de soie, is trimme.| 
with a lot of diamonds in English em- 
broidery, surrounded with many rows of 
tiny Valenciennes rufiles, every other 
row being dyed yellow, a shade that one 
sees in old brasses. On the bodice is a 
belt of taffeta in the same shade of 
yellow. In another case, a gown of 
point desprit, there are three shades of 
Valenciennes used in the trimming, 
white, a butter color, and a deeper shade 
that is almost a brown. 

The majority of the taffeta gowns are 
made up with very full skirts and Louis 
XVI coats. These coats give a very 
close waist line, but their skirts stand 
out very smartly over the hips and the 
sleeves are a large gigot in shape, with 
perhaps a line of shirring crushing in 
the folds on the outside of the arm. 
These and the Directoire coats, which 
have longer, flatter skirts and small 
sleeves with wide, turned-up cufis, are 
the smart features of visiting toilets. 
They represent modes rather imposed 
upon us by certain famous dressmakers 
whose natural wish is to design some- 
thing that cannot ke easily copied by 
less skillful hands. These conspicuous 
modes do not appeal to women who must 
wear a gown a great many times, and 
there are many pretty ways of making 
taffeta gowns that are not extreme. 
Blouse coats, shirred over the shoulders 
and tucking into a wide belt, are good 
stvle. A new feature is to extend the 
hack pieces in the form of coattails and 
the helt may meet behind with a lattice 
work or a few faney strans. There may 
be a set-in vest of lace or some fancy 
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material with straps across. If the 
material is silk or voile, the skirt wili 
hang in full folds from the waist line 
and may have a_ shirred or plaited 
flounce attached at the knees. 

Almost every kind of sleeve is worn, 
although as a rule the fullness is above 
the elbow. A very popular model resem- 
bles what was called the gigot or leg-ot- 
mutton sleeve when it was worn back in 
1595-6. We remember, too, that skirts 
were very full then at the hem, although 
they were close about the hips, which is 
not always the case now. Shoulders are 
growing broader and higher; in many 
cases the gigot sleeve is shirred at the 
armhole to raise it an inch above the 
level of the shoulders. 

Most sleeves, except those on gowns 
intended for the morning, are three- 
quaricr length, that is, ending between 
the elbow and the wrist. The cutf here 
is often tight and a glove shorter than an 
clbow length is worn. In the case of an 
elaborate jacket suit, the sleeve ends 
short but with a loose cuff to show the 
louse sleeve beneath. The gigot sleeves 
when made long decrease to } erfect vlose- 
ness for several inches above the wrist, 
although they are often shirred in a line 
from the shoulder to the wrist to give 
a wrinkled effect. This shirring, which 
is a scant inch wide, is equally i.odish 
on the outside or the inside of the arm. 

August is always a good time for mak- 
ing blouses, for short lengths of silk and 
Lits of Ince and enbroidery can be 
picked up at the sa‘es for so little. No 
matter how elaborate the blouses are, 
they are made with long sleeves, which 
generally means a deep, close cuff 
attached to a full, much-puffed upper 
sleeve. Many blouses are shirred or 
tucked about the throat between set-in 
pieces of silk embroidery, lace or Eng- 
lish embroidery. The all-over English 
embroidery often for-ns the material for 
a complete blouse, and it may be trimmed 
with straps of silk or cloth and with 
tiny buttons. Apropos of the craze for 
this kind of stuff, sons gowns designed 
for the races at Trouville have skirts of 
white mousseline de soie worn witht 
Directoire coat of all-over English 
embroidery. In one ease an effective 
scroll pattcrn done in heavy black and 
white silk was embroidered over the 
shoulders and down the front of the 
coat. There were a belt and revers of 
black silk, finely tucked, with a tinw fold 
of bright green silk in every tuck. 

There are many pretty taffeta gowns 


that could be worn with a guimpe now 
for an afternoon gown and later without 
the guimpe for an simple dinner gown. 
Most of these Marie Antoinette gowns 
when intended for the day are made with 
lace choker and yoke, and it is quite 
possible to make this separate. Failures 
in guimpes are not so much due to the 
dressmaker as to carelessness in putting 
them on. No matter how well they fit, 
a row of small safety pins attaching the 
edge of the guimpe to the top of the 
bodice gives a sense of perfeet security. 
Most gowns of this style are made with 
bertha or collar which conceals the pins. 
In the case of a gown that has no loose 
trimming of this sort, the guimpe can 
be fastened to the top of the corsets with 
the small pins. 

Another fashionable form of bodice 
now is the surplice front, and this is 
even easier worn with lace choker and 
empiecement that may be apart from the 
gown. 

A good model for a silk gown that 
would serve as an elaborate daytime 
costume at the shore now, and later as 
an informal evening gown, is of change- 
able taffeta in gray and pink with jus 
a wee suggestion of mauve in the folds. 
The skirt is shirred thickly about the 
hips with the exception of the front 
breadth, which bangs straight but with- 
out any fullness. The skirt is trimme:| 
at the bottom with a thick double ruch- 
ing, which extends all about the skirt. 
About a foot above the hem is a cluster 
ot three smaller ruchings, ending with 
three silk pompons on each side of the 
front breadth. The idea that the skirt 
trimming save at the very bottom shal! 
not pass over the front breadth is very 
fashionable. The bodice is shirred down 
the front and has the Marie Antoinett« 
point. It can be draped in the back, or. 
if becoming, shirred again in a line down 
the middle. This form does not need » 
belt, for the folds of the silk cover the 
waist line. There is a deep collar of lave 
with 9 smaller one of mauve velvet turn- 
ing over on this. The choker and sm»! 
yoke are of an old-fashioned embroi:l- 
ered batiste or of all-over Valenciennes. 
and the elbow sleeves which end with « 
silk ruffle have an under puff with 
narrow, ruffle to match the yoke. The 
undersleeve should end half way be- 
tween the elbow and wrist. 


You needn't pack up any worries. Your 
can get taem anywhere as you go alonz. 


Mrs A. D. T, Whitney. 
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Walk, Walk, Walk 
By E. M. 


HE woman well along in the thirties 
who sometimes peers into her mir- 
ror, searching for gray hairs and 

wrinkles, thinks enviously of the woman 
of the stage, whom she knows to be as 
old as herse:t. The skin of the actress 
is as fresh as if she were twenty, her 
eyes are bright, she moves with the elas- 
ticity of girlhood, her voice has the ring 
of youth. I determined to ask one such 
woman what was the magic secret, and 
chose Jessie Bartlett Davis. She was in 
the dressing room, adorning her rosy 
cheeks with black patches before she 
donned the jaunty cap of Erminie’s 
captain, 

“How does one keep young?” she re- 
peated my question with her splendid 
laugh. “Well, because one feels young. 
Woen I Jook at my athletic eighteen- 
ycars-old son, I say to myself, ‘Here’s a 
proof you are getting along in years.’ 
Aud yet—I den’t believe it. An actress 
does occasionally have her tired spelis— 
how ean she help it? Her work is hard 
enough. I had this tired feeling some 
years ago, so 1 left the stage, deciding I 
wou'd never return to it. I had money 
cnough, so I put part of it into a beau- 
tiful home and settled down to house- 
keeping, the work I love best of all. It 
outented me for a while, till there came 
temptation, money offered on a silver 
salver, and a goodly heap of money at 
that. So I eame back to the stage, back 
to be ‘O Promise Me Davis’ as the gal- 
lery urchins christened me years ago. I 
thought the days of that song were over 
with Robin Tlood, yet here I am ten 
years later, playing the gallant captain 
in Erminie, and night after night there 
is a pause in the performance while I 
have to sing ‘O Promise Me.’ 

“Talk of abounding youth! That 
song has it! This brings me back to the 
question of not letting youth get away 
from one. “I think the secret could be 
put into one sentence: ‘Get plenty of 
fyesh air, plenty of exercise, and breathe 
as nature intended one should, straight 
from the very roots of your body.’ 

“Tl tell you something of what my 
life is like in the summer, then you can 
see what I mean by exercise. We live 
on a farm with miles of good roads on 
it. We have horses but I never go driv- 
ing till T have had all the welking I need. 
T can easily tell when. I’m tired enough 
then to drop down somewhere and rest. 
I walk once a day after our mail to the 
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village postofiice, five miles distant. My 
advice to women who would walk is, have 
a goalin sight—the postoflice, the market, 
or the stores—something to make them 
put a little energetic ‘get there’ into 
their steps. Then wear sensible clothes, 
One can’t exercise in tight corsets and 
a trailing skirt. My country costume 
consists of thick soled high shoes, a 
short skirt, a sweater, and a comfortable 
cap. When the erities think a player's 
day is over, they tell one pitilessly ‘to 
get out into the long weeds and die. In 
this sort of costume you can dash 
through the long weeds; only you do not 
teel like dying, you never felt more like 
living. When I am not walking, Im 
rowing. Many a day I’ve rowed tifteen 
miles with a hot sun overhead, alternat- 
ing labor at the oars with the exercise of 
oceasionally pulling in a six-pound pick- 
erel. My boy is as fond of exercise as 
I am, and during three months of the 
summer we have great times, great corm- 
panionship. 

“You don’t find actresses who take 
good eare of their health spending 
precious vacation days at a fashionsble 
summer place. Shall I tell you why? 
For one thing, they have had eight 
months of changing costumes three or 
four times a night; that business holds 
no fascination for them. Then they 
have reveled for eight months on hotel 
diet, till they look with longing eyes 
on plain country victuals. They have 
breathed a sufficiency of vitiated atmos- 
phere; they want no more of it in ball- 
rooms, no more late nights, no more glare 
of electricity or crash of music. The 
quiet of the country, fine fresh air, plain 
country people and comfortab!'e clothes 
stand for ‘bliss’ to professionals, 

“When summer comes the socicty 
woman is quite as much in need cf 
wholesome outdoor rest as we are. She 
has had her share of party going and 
party giving, attending operas and the- 
aters. She has daneed many a_nig?it 
long after we players were asleep, and 
yet the spring sees her up, ready to start 
for a fashionable resort to dine and 
dance and dress for three more months 
till she grows weary-eyed, pallid and 
sickly. Then for doctors, medicines, and 
carringe airings, which she calls exercise. 
T have no use for the aggressively ath- 
letie woman, yet I do believe nature 
meant we should keep our muscles stir- 
ring if we would be healthy and hanpy 
ond keep the fair, fine skin of childhood. 
Tt can be kept. I have scen many a 
serene, sweet-faced, old lady with a com- 
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plexion like a rose leaf. She did not 
spend her life bundled in cotton wool. 
You'll find that, as country folks say, she 
‘kept her blood stirring’ by a lifetime of 
hard work. The woman who does her 
own work grows pale and faded long be- 
fore she ought to, because she does not 
know how to exercise. She stands at her 
work when she ought to sit, and goes 
hurrying about an unaired house, with- 
out once drawing one splendid deep 
breath. Then she is too tired to take the 
brisk walk she needs to stir her blood. 
In winter she should do some of her 
work, bedmaking, sweeping or dusting 
with the windows open even if she has 
to bundle herself into a wrap and mit- 
tens. Let her draw frequent big breaths 
during the exercise and presently she 
feels warmed and refreshed. Then take 
the everyday walk, no matter what the 
weather is, but no sauntering along with 
occasional stops at store windows. No 
matter how cold it is, or how disagree- 
able under foot, I take my daily walk, 
inhaling with the mouth closed till I get 
clear away from vitiated city air, then 
taking magnificent breaths of the fresh 
country ozone which puts new life into 
one. I don’t know much about gym- 
nasiums. I suppose they are good when 
you ean get nothing better, but I preach 
constantly—‘lots of fresh air, all the 
exercise, preferably walking, you can 
achieve, deep breathing and a_ serene 
temper.’ If you have not health you 
have not beauty. If, however, you pos- 
sess a pair of legs capable of carrying 
you about, you can acquire health.” 


A Front-Yard Party 


By Lily Manker Allen 


My sister was with us from the East— 
we always spell that word with a eap- 
ital in California—and I wanted to 
have her meet some of our young lady 
acquaintances. I must give a party, but 
how? 

I took mental account of the avail- 
able space in our cottage; parlor so 
smail that half a dozen people made it 
seem crowded; dining room still smaller; 
ten by twelve bedroom, and no folding 
doors. I went out on the piazza and 
again took account of stock: <A fifty- 
foot city lot om a quiet street, with near 
neighbors on ecither side; small lawn, 
perhaps thirty-five by twenty feet; nar- 
row piazza running across the front of 
the house, covered with vines at one end. 
Not very promising, surely. But I set 


my wits to work and enlisted the wits 
and the muscles of the Capable Man. 
and the remembrance of the beautiful 
tea-garden we evolved has been a joy 
ever since. 

First, a rope was fastened to the 
corner of the house about eight feet 
from the ground; this was made to 
encircle the entire lawn, being fastened 
at the outer corners to stout poles which 
were kept in place by means of guy ropes 
tied to stakes outside. A second rope 
three feet from the ground was sim- 
ilar'y fastened, running around as far 
as the walk at the side, leaving a gate- 
way. 

Graceful, feathery date palm fronds 
from ten to twelve feet high were the: 
made fast to the ropes to form a sereon 
all around, the heavy ends resting o: 
the ground. Ilad we lived in Massachu- 
setts, we might have used willow o: 
some other feathery branches. 

The pine tree in the next yard shade} 
part of our lawn, and with my neig!:- 
bor’s kind permission a hammock ws 
stretched from it to the corner of the 
piazza, and another from the 
corner to our own pine tree. 

The blossoms of the rich pink!. 
purple bourgainvillias vine on the por 
gave the touch of flower color need! 
with the green, and a huge Japanes: 
umbrella was placed in the center of 
the lawn. 

The vine-covered end of the piazza 
was fitted up for a dressing room, wit. 
bureau, hat rack and table, while t! 
open end was furnished with a sma! 
couch, cushions and a small table 
ferns. A large rug was laid over th: 
steps, which were also furnished wit 
cushions along the sides. An old wag 
seat covered with a carriage robe wa; 
placed against the trunk of the pine tre 


other 


. and rugs, easy chairs and cushions we 


scattered over the lawn. 

California skies never fail us in su: 
mer; I could be sure of plenty of sun- 
shine. The guests had been invited 
an outdoor party, and no doubt can 
with much wonderment as to how / 
could entertain an outdoor party. 

Each was given a little booklet wit) 
dark green covers, shaped like an ivy 
leaf and with pencil attached. Insil: 
vas a guessing contest containins 
questions about trees, such as “Wi! 
tree would bark?’ “What tree wou ! 
mew?” ete. 

The last page was reserved for a co:- 
test of a different sort; the guests were 
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asked to guess the number of tiny shells 
in a small jar, the one guessing nearest 
receiving as many little gilt stars as 
there were persons present, the next one 
next, and so on, the one guessing widest 
of the mark receiving but one. These 
were pasted on the booklets by way of 
decoration. 

I suppose the refreshments should 
lave been tea and wafers, but the day 
leing warm, ice cream and cake were 
served instead. When the afternoon 
was over, we were so pleased with our 
uccess that we resolved to give another 
arty the next day, this time for the 
eighbors who had so kindly helped us 

it in our plans of the day before. Our 
culy regret on looking back to our 
charming tea-garden is that we neg- 
lheted to have it photographed as we 
intended. 


Cecilia’s Novel Occupation 
By Lois Terry Shannon 


ECILIA is a very bright young 
western woman with artistic tastes 
and an unusual facility for putting 
han to practical use, aud is the only 
\inerican woman who has ever made a 
putation on both sides of the Atiantic 

a designer and decorator in counection 

th fashionable catering. Since she is 

iving entity at this writing, and very 

wh alive at that, it may ke weil to 
state, in passing, that Cecilia is not Ler 
real name but only a fietitious substitute 
for present purposes, 

She gave some points on her experience 
a little group of summer sojourneys 
ot an old-fashioned farmhouse one sum- 
mer evening, which seemed interesting 
to “pass along.” 

‘I can’t understand,” she said, in 
laughing response to the clamorous invi- 

tion to tell something about her 
“novel” oceupation, “why there need be 

*thing novel about it. Any woman 
with average brain power, good health, 
cud a knack for bringing out color 
«fleets ought to be able to make a sue- 
ess at my calling. Many a young 

oman of artistie temperament in our 
‘arge cities, who is trying to make a 
living as an artist, musician or writer, 
would find here a fair, open field for her 
energies and ideas, with plenty of hard 
work, it is true, but with good money 

mpensation to offset the late and early 

{ rs, 


“T started in as an employee in a con- 
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fectionery store in Chicago and soon 
discovered that my love of fresh, crisp 
ribbons and pretty bows stood me in 
good stead. All of my spare momeuts 
were used in thinking up new ideas for 
candy boxes and baskets, and in invent- 
ing new coler schemes for our large 
window. Once I designed some favors 
which my eaiployer was pleased to con- 
sider quite original, and when one of the 
city’s big eaterers applied to him for 


an assistant, I was selected as an emer- 


gency substitute, and finally decided to 
remain in the business, 

“No cre on the outside ean have any 
idea of the amount of ingenuity for 
which the business of a fashionable 
caterer calls. The detail work is enor- 
mous. Each person, of course, wants 
sonething eutire’y fresh and original, 
and the poor man is often driven to 
despair in his efforts to obtain ideas that 
are both novel and attractive. 

“] went abroad once to help an Ameri- 
ean confectioner open up a place in 
London, It was then that T had my first 
experience in planning for an English 
hunt dinner. It was to be given at an 
old manor, the country home of a certal: 
wealthy lord, and my employer con- 
sidered it, of course, an opportunity 
from a busine-s standpoint. 

“ITow we did slave getting ready! We 
had been given carte blanche as to ex- 
pense, and it was only a question of 
design and detail; but it breught on a 
gonuine attack of brain fag for every- 
woody engaged in its preparation. The 
affair was, however, a great success and 
launched my chief on the top wave of 
popular favor, 

“It was all in gold and searlet. The 
table service was far handsomer than 
anything I had ever seen or even 
dreamed of, though 1 had decorated for 
some of the wealthiest families in our 
own country. Such wonderful gold and 
silver plate, which had been handed 
down, not for generations, but for cen- 
turies, all in rich, specially wrought 
designs without duplicates! And the 
rare translucent china and exquisite eut 
glass, together with the plate, made 
splendid effects possible. 

“Well! As I said, this hunt dinner 
was all in gold snd scarlet. We evn 
invented searlet candies and bonbons 
with prince of Wales feathers on them in 
raised gold effect. These were heaped in 
gold dishes, solid gold epergnes, with 
tiny electric lights inside, shining 
through the transparent candies. The 
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souvenirs were water colors of the 
famous horses and dogs belonging to the 
family, on imitation gold-tipped oak 
leaves, in autumnal scarlet tints. The 
menus were in the form of maple leaves 
with gold stems. All the flowers were 
scarlet. The miniature fence which 
enclosed the centerpiece was an exact 
copy of those the hunters were to take in 
the field and had vines and searlet blos- 
soms climbing over it. The ices were in 
the form of stags’ heads and we had hunt- 
ing horns made of puff paste and fiiled 
with pale. The whole thing seemed to 
be a revelation to the titled diners, and, 
as I said, brought one American caterer 
many fresh favors. 

“Then there was another affair which 
came soon after which did much to help 
us ‘arrive. The order for this dinner 
was ‘everything in green and white,’ and 
we decided upon lilies of the valley as 
the principal floral decoration, and we 
used them almost by the load. An elee- 
tric fountain in the center of the table 
sprayed lily of the valley perfume over 
floating water- lilies. The souvenirs 
were in green and white. The ices were 
water lilies and the exquisite table ser- 
vice was in green, white and. gold. 
Green grapes and lilies heaped high in 
go'd epergnes were partially hidden by 
trailing vines. The electrie fountain 
was the feature that made a hit at this 
dinner, for nobody there had ever seen 
anything like it. 

“We worked day and night trying to 
make our Regent street store attractive. 
We changed the whole color scheme once 
a week and there was always a crowd in 
front of our windows after a fresh design 
had been arranged. 

“One week we would have everything 
in autumn tints. Candy boxes and 
candies, decorations and trimmings, were 
gorgeous with reds and yellows and rich 
russets. In the early spring the place 
blossomed in pink, with real apple blos- 
soms renewed every day, as the leading 
decoration. When Sweet Lavender was 
making a great hit at the Lyceum we 
decorated the place in lavender, Our 
candy boxes during that time were all 
lined with lavender satin and adorned 
with seenes from the play. There were 
great masses of violets everywhere, and 
each lady who made a purchase was pre- 
sented with sprigs of old-fashioned 
lavender tied with satin ribbon of the 
prevailing tint. 

“But I think we got the most fun 
from our fishmonger’s window. 


We had. 
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models of almost every edible variety of 
fish made out of papier mache, from huge 
salmon which held fifteen pounds of 
candy to tiny, silvery sardines with thir 
hidden store of pink creams, Thy 
were made by an expert and were won- 
derfully lifelike. The blocks of ico 
under the big fish were thick squares ot 
washing soda, which has, at a distances, 
the exact appearance of ice. We broke 
the soda up into small pieces and mixed) 
it with seaweed on handsome trays for 
the smaller fish, which even inelude | 
shrimps and oysters as well as lobsters. 
These were all filled with candy carefully 
selected with thought to artistie con- 
trast in color, We made an_ unex- 
pected sensation which kept our force in 
jolly spirits for the rest of the seaso:, 
for the policeman who had our particular 
block under his watchful eye was de- 
ceived by the lifelikeness of our display 
into thinking that the place had change | 
hands, and, as no fishmongers are al- 
lowed on Regent street, ke walked in 
very pompously, to arrest the head of th» 
firm for violation of municipal law. 
We knew then that our iast effort was 
‘a howling success,’ and had the satisfac- 
tion besides of getting off a rich joke on 
one of those toplofty London police. 

“It was well that things happenel 
occasionally, for long hours and inces- 
sant work were certainly trying to health 
and spirits. But we had our compens.- 
tions. At the end of six months we ha | 
made such a decided hit that servants in 
livery were sent to inquire what our nex! 
week’s color scheme wou!d be, so that 
entertainments could be planned in the 
same color, and our things obtained 
without special orders, which always 
required more time to fill. 

“Everybody who is engaged in the 
eatering business must find that enter- 
taining in this prosperous country of 
ours grows more elaborate every year, 
and, during the season, a fashionable 
caterer’s only consolation seems to be 
that the martyrs are the pick of human- 
ity. Such a constant, well-bred clamor 
as there is for something fresh an! 
striking! 

“If novel designs were necessary for 
the menus only, the pressure would |: 
wearing enough, but that is the simples: 
part. The table decorations, forms an | 
garnitures must always be in the nature 
of a surprise, and to accomplish this in 
such a way as to pleasantly aston.) 
jaded senses is not an easy task, and it 
is right here that any number of wonen 
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of artistic tastes and originality can find 
quick appreciation. 

“As for my method: After an order 
came in for a_ particularly elaborate 
affair, I would go off by myself to cudgel 
my brain for a new dinner scheme. Then 
I would talk it over with my employer, 
who would change a little here and elab- 
orate a little there, offer a few sugges- 
tions and then put the whole thing 
into my hands. When I had made the 
sketches and designs in the privacy of 
my own little den, I would go out and 
give instructions to the bakers, con- 
fectioners, florists and candle makers, 
leaving with them molds and _ instrue- 
tions after my designs, after which 
there were always a hundred other 
things which I must attend to person- 
ally regarding the souvenirs and menus 
and details of service. 

“T had some experience in getting up 
dinners for uppertendom in New York 
city last season, and you've no idea of 
the labor that goes into one of those big 
functions. It’s a city of nerves and 
notions, and it is one of the most difti- 
cult things in the world to eater for its 
rich leisure class. Chicago millionaires 
do not seem to be so sated with the good 
things of life. There is a freshness and 
spontaneity about their enjoyment of 
creature comforts which belongs natu- 
rally, I think, to the breezy west. Last 
season While I was in New York we had 
an order from Chicago for everything, 
even to the waiters. Every smallest 
detail of that dinner was finished up as 
completely as possible before it was sent 
forward. Even the sorbet cups of ice 
were frozen and tied with ribbons before 
being packed. I tied fifteen hundred 
bows of white ribbon for that dinner, 
which was entirely in white and green. 

“One naturally would think that funce- 
tions for special days like Valentine or 
Christmas would suggest themes in 
themselves, but so many appropriate 
ideas have been used up already on these 
eclebrations that it has become exceed- 
ingly diffieult to think up anything dis- 
tinetly original. 

“Designing ribbons and decorating 
boxes for high-class caterers is a busi- 
ness in itself. One of the most beau- 
tiful boxes which I ever designed was 
lered by a_ well-known California 
woman as a gift to the president and his 
wife. It was in rich pearl gray and 
pink satin, hand embroidered and 
painted, and eost two hundred and fifty 
dollars, unfilled. 
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“Yes, there is certainly a fascination 
about the work, and a wide field for 
women of artistic originality, and I 
wonder that more do not take the work 
up,” Cecilia concluded, as she arose. 
And, as the little company of interested 
listeners followed her into the farm- 
house parlor, some of them marveled, too, 
that the wide-awake, aggressive Ameri- 
ean girl has so completely overlooked this 
remunerative and, as Cecilia said, fasci- 
nating occupation. 


Rising to the Occasion 
By A. W. 


One year the gardener told me that the 
rosebugs threatened to work destruction 
among my choice roses. So I hit upon 
the bright idea of hiring my two young- 
sters to help pick them off and destroy 
them at the rate of ten cents a hundred. 
This worked beautifully for a short time 
till there came, suddenly, a devastating 
horde of the pests. Diek grasped the sit- 
uation, and at once sallied forth and 
inveigled three friends to assist him at 
a much lower price, sub-contracted, as it 
were, while he did the “bossing.” That 
night I had a bill of three dollars from 
poor tired Arthur, and of nearly four- 
teen, if you please, from my enterprising 
and businesslike younger hopeful! 

I prompt!y reduced wages to ten cents 
a thousand, whereupon they as promptly 
struck. On being missed next day, they 
were both found hard at work picking 
rosebugs for a confiding neighbor at the 
original price! 


Sassafras Tea 
By Harriet Whitney Durbin 


Oh, Doris, dear, I want to feel 
That air across the orchard trees, 
Whose nectar made our pulses reel 
When spice of spring was in the 
breeze ; 
I want to follow, once again, 
That path through spikes of early 
grass, 
To seek, in shallow swale and glen, 
The pungent-rooted sassafras. 


And ah, to taste that magic brew, 
As faintly sweet as April pinks, 
And dream of sun-steeped honey dew 
And fragrant oriental drinks! 
Oh, Doris, dear, of dogwood blown 
To bloom; of lilies on the glade; 
Of dew and peach buds—not alone 
Of sassafras—that tea was made. 
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# I never had a very good opinion of 


myself and I looked upon the origina- 
tors of bright ideas as “shining marks.” 
I have recently made the discovery that 
I am not so far behind the other “Good 
Housekeepers.” I hung a tablet and 
pencil in my kitchen and was surprised 
at the number of discoveries I jotted 
down. Try it and you will be aston- 
ished at your own cleverness. Your 
particular necessity will mother many 
an invention. Y. 

¥ A peach dessert, called Peche Melba, 
which was served at a hotel in Vienna, 
is made as follows: Peel ripe peaches 
and cover them with hot syrup, just 
sugar and water, Let them remain in 
the syrup until tender, then take them 
out to cool, cut them in two, remove 
stones and put the two halves together 
again with a layer of ice cream between. 
Mix crushed strawberries or red rasp- 
berries with the syrup, pour around the 
peaches and serve. Another peach dish 
found both in Paris and Vienna is sii- 
ilar. Steam the peaches with their skins 
on, by pouring boiling water over them, 
and cover them until they gradually cool. 
Then skin them, put them in a glass 
dish and serve, covered with a syrup of 
sugar, very little water and mashed red 
raspberries. Linda Hull Larned. 


¥ The two little girls looked unusually 
disconsolate, for the story book and Sun- 
day school paper were finished. What 
could they do? So mamma laid aside 
her reading, and, gathering some tinfoil, 
cotton and bits of baby ribbon from a 
drawer, took the little girls by the hand 
and led them out into the garden, just 
then a riot of bloom. And such an 
array of little bouquets as they did make 
that afternoon, and how much they 
learned about combining colors and 
greens. Around each little groun of 
stems they put a bit of the damp cotton 
and covered it with tinfoil, tied securely 
hy a bit of baby ribbon, then toward 
sunset the three went to a little mission 


chapel which had an afternoon service 
and the little girls handed each person 
as they came out a tiny boutonniere. 
That was only the beginning, for in- 
valids, little children, the burly men in 
the county jail, shared in the beauty of 
the garden at the manse that summer. 


M. H. 


YI saw lately a dainty and original 
gift for a young mother. It was called 
“a measuring stick for baby,” made of 
white wood, thirty-six inches long, ail 
marked off into inches as accurately as 
a tape measure. Forget-me-nots were 
painted down the side, and at one end 
was a hole in which was a ribbon bow 
and loop by which to suspend it. Louise 


E. Dew. 


¥ An artistic and enthusiastic amateur 
photographer, who does not care to gu.n 
his pictures into books, originated the 
following method of keeping them 
together in proper shape. Ife mounted 
the prints on gray paper of uniform 
size; and had a bookbinder make eases 
for them on the order of the commerce»! 
files used for storing letters, but smaller. 
These eases are simply empty boxes, 
vithout, of course, the alphabetical 
sheets such as the business files have; 
hut they are covered to represent library 
books, and he keeps them in his shelves. 
One which is for mountain views has 
a dark green binding, and the title, 
Among the High Hills, in gilt letter- 
ing on the back. <A. K. 


¥ There is always a somewhat awkward 
time at the beginning of a children’s 
party before the little ones get into the 
spirit of the games enough to forget their 
shyness. One mother succeeded in over- 
coming this feeling of constraint in a 
comical way, and from that moment, the 
fun was fast and furious. After the 
children had removed their wraps and 
gathered in the parlor, the mother 
announced that they were to have a 
sneeze party, and divided the children 
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by numbers. All numbered one were to 
say “Hish,” the number twos were to 
say “Hash,” while the “threes” were to 
say “Hush,” at the very tops of their 
voices. This they did, ard the result may 
be imagined. The funny part of it is that 
one of the children on reaching home 
described the gigantic sneeze, and her 
mother, who was entertaining that 
evening, tried it on her guests toward 
the last of the evening when the fun 
was at its hight. This sneeze was as 
great a success as the original one had 
been. Mary Taylor-Ross. 


# Few hostesses have the temerity to 
serve corn on the cob, except when the 
family is dining alone. It is not so 
good, cut from the cob, but it is so much 
more convenient that it more than com- 
pensates for the loss of flavor. For four 
persons cut the corn from the ear and 
chop one green pepper, fresh if you can 
got it, if not, a dried green pepper. This 
should be chopped very fine. Cooked 
vith the eorn it gives the dish a delicious 
flavor. Mabel Craft Deering. 


¥ One morning this summer, I found 
my two pretty goldfish floating about 
i!most lifeless. I gave them fresh water 
end did all I knew to revive them, but 
without result. It suddenly occurred to 
me that Epsom salts might be as good 

ra fish as a man, so I dissolved a 
spoonful of salts in hot water, poured it 
into the globe, and in two hours the fish 
yore swimming about as lively as pos- 
sii’e. I changed the water and the fish 
have been well ever since. B. Rodgers. 


¥ \ clever young woman in New York 
lias established a unique business for 
herself which should commend itself to 
other girls. She calls herself a pro- 
fessional entertainer of children. Per- 
plexed mothers who wish to give parties 
jor their little people engage this young 
Woman to eonduct the affair. Some- 
times she is consulted as to her plans, 
hut more often she is given carte 
blanche. She plans for the refresh- 
ments, which must be attractive, but 
hygienic, and is noted for her menus, for 
‘ll sorts of dainty things are served in 
clever guises. Sometimes it is an ice 
cream sandwich in the heart of a rose; 
or menagerie cakes in a Noah’s ark made 
ef candy. Her Jack Horner pies are 
always up-to-date, and delight the hearts 
of the youngsters. She has what she 
calls “an elfin theater” with which she 
entertains the children after refresh- 
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ments are served. This miniature the- 
ater, which winds up like a musie Lox, 
was built on purpose for her by a 
mechanical genius, and is complete even 
to the footlight orchestra in which the 
leader waves his baton. A graphophone 
behind the scenes plays the music, whic! 
gives the impression of coming from the 
orchestra. Little puppets walk on the 
stage, and as they gesture, the grapho- 
phone gives Alice in Wonderland, or 
Cinderella, in childish tones. It is need- 
less to say that the children aré spell- 
bound by the performance, which is so 
very real to them, and certainly muc! 
more educational and refined than the 
old Punch and Judy play. Louise E. 


Dew. 


¥ This little desk was made by a woman, 
of materials 
found at 
home, three 
pieces ot 
board, a piece 
of molding 
for the front, 
cretonne for 
the top. The 
cretonne was 
put on with 
brass-headed tacks, and the sides stained. 
The child, sitting in his little chair, 
could draw the desk over his lap, lay 
his slate or book on top and take com- 
fort. Mrs L. H. 


¥ A girl living in a country town gave 
a watermelon party that delighted her 
friends and the summer visitors. The 
invitations were written on cards cut 
out and painted to represent water- 
melons, and read: Miss Luey Ifenry, 
at home, Wednesday evening. Water- 
melon. When the guests had assemb!« | 
on the veranda, guessing games were 
started. First .came the weight of an 
immense melon. No one was allowed to 
touch it, consequently everyone's guo.s 
was wide of the mark, as the melon ha! 
been cut in half, scraped out and glue 1 
together again. After the number of 
seeds in a glass jar was guessed each 
guest was asked to write a waterme'on 
conundrum, “When is a waterme'on 
like a bad coin? When it is plugged,” 
won the head prize—a blotter shapod 
like a wedge of melon. The booby wes 
a little watermelon-shaped court plaster 
case. Watermelon sherbet and = small 
sponge cakes iced pink and green were 
served. Plantation melodies with gui- 
tar, piano and banjo accompanimen*;: 
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were sung, and then the guests were 
invited into the dining room. ‘The table 
top had been rubbed until it shone, and 
at each end were huge, glistening melons 
wreathed with ice plant and pink ge- 
ranium blooms. When they came back 
to the veranda everyone was very much 
emused to find it and the garden lighted 
with melon lanterns. Various shaped 
and sized melons had been hollowed out 
and carved into comical faces, and 
candles fastened inside. Lucy intended 
to have a race with small green melons, 
also a game with bags filled with dried 
melon seeds, but the guests begged off, 
declaring it was too fascinating out on 
the lawn, so the rest of the evening was 
spent in telling nonsense stories about 
an enchanted garden that was guarded 
by fiery-eyed imps and goblins. M. E. MM. 


¥ 1 want to suggest a good way to care 
for secd corn. We have always kept 
ours upstairs and have had such a time 
with mice. We now stretch a rope 
across the room and tie the corn on with 
strings. It dries perfectly and we are 
not troubled with the former pests. If 
we hang it out of doors to dry the spar- 
rows devour it. A. B. 


¥ On one of our ocean liners a delectable 
dish was served, which was prepared as 
follows: Boil white turnips until ten- 
der, likewise carrots; put the turnips 
through a vegetable masher, and chop 
the carrots rather finely, after which 
mix the two vegetables together, and sea- 
son liberally with butter, sa't and white 
pepper to taste. To make the dish look 
more attractive, a larger quantity of 
turnips should be used than carrots. 
Kirsty. 


¥ French chefs always boil a little butter 
with onions, carrots, turnips, artichokes 
and celery, for the reason that these 
vegetables have no oil in their composi- 
tien and require the softest kind of 
water; soda would turn them black, 
therefore they use butter. A bit of 
sweet dripping is equally good. <A. C. 


¥ Much has been written about a wife’s 
allowance, but I believe that my husband 
has found the simplest solution of the 
yroblem. is a professional man, so 
his income is very irregular, and no reg- 
ular sum is set aside for household ex- 
penses. The money is all placed in tle 
bank in his name, but the bank cffizia's 
have orders to accept my check for any 
amount he has on deposit. Wheneve: 
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«uy mmeney is needed for household or 
personal expenses I simply draw on the 
deposit, marking the checks with “H” 
for house or “P” for personal expenses, 
When any article costing a considerable 
sum is purchased, it is paid for with a 
separate check and the check so marked. 
Ile does tle same and no questions are 
ever asked as to what the money wa; 
used for. The only account we keep 
of expenditures is the canceled checks 
which are returned each month by the 
bank. We have always lived within 
our income and saved something each 


year, Mrs J. P. 


¥ \ delicious West Indian salad not 
generally known, is made in the fol- 
lowing way: Take two medium-sized 
cucumbers, remove any seeds, four or 
five young onions, the outside of one 
large green pepper (no seeds), and put 
all in a chopping bowl. Chop, not too 
finely, season with salt, a little white 
pepper and vinegar. Serve icy coll 
with fish or cold meat. Louise Fuller. 


¥ There came a child’s shriek and we 
saw a small boy in the yard dancing 
about while he fought a cloud of wasps. 
His mother ran to his aid with a couple 
of wet towels, beating the wasps away, 
and sent her daughter to the garden 
after some large onions. ‘The little fel- 
low was terribly stung, not only about 
the face but all over his body, for tlic 
wasps had crawled up his trousers and 
down his back. Tle was carried, writ!- 
ing with agony, into the house, where his 
mother had him speedily undressed and 
laid on a table. Each red hot sting was 
rubbed with a juicy slice of onion, 
which was disearded as soon as it became 
dry. Presently the fiery pain of the 
stings was assuaged and the little suf- 
ferer was sleeping. I. G. C. 


¥ Ata little tea a charming hostess who 
is famous for serving dainty things, had 
as a drink what she called a temperance 
punch. It was pronounced unusually 
good by all, and she told me the secret. 
It is best to begin the night before you 
wish to use it, as it takes some time to 
prepare the fruit. Cut up together one 
pines upple, three oranges, three lemons, 
the pulp and juice, and with these mix 
one pint of sugar. Put this on ice and 
let it stand over night or twelve hours. 
The next morning strain through a jelly 
bag or a piece of coarse scrim, pressing 
out all the juice, and return to the ice. 
Into a dish put a teaspoon of very nice 
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tea, and over it pour one pint of boil- 
ing water; let this cool and then put it 
on the ice also. About an hour before 
serving strain the tea into the fruit juice 
and add one quart of table water; then 
put all back on the ice. One of its 
charms was that it was very cold. The 
flavor of the fruits and the snap and 
sparkle of the water are very delicious. 


E. L. 


# One of my friends is a very dainty 
little lady, but she has had much to 
endure in traveling and theater going on 
account of her small size, as her feet 
could often not reach the floor. Her 
husband at length found a very compact 
little folding stool, which he slips into 
his overcoat pocket. Since then she has 
had much more comfort. When travel- 
ing, this stool folded up goes very easily 
into a silk bag and its comfort is not to 


be told. Delta. 


¥ A clambake—I may as well out with 
the worst, a beer keg, had its lesson 
for housekeeping emergencies. The keg 
must be kept cool several hours on a hot 
afternoon. “Get an old piece of carpet 
and a large eake of ice,” said a thirsty 
man, The carpet was thrown over the 
keg and the eake of ice, slightly hol- 
lowed, was set over that. As the cake 
melted it fitted down over the keg and 
kept the drink deliciously cool. E. T. 


¥ I never liked the looks of the scum 
that appeared on my cucumber brine, 
but I did not know what to do about it. 
This season I learned that it is caused 
by a gum in the cucumbers and that 
they shou!d first be put in a weak brine 
till this is extracted, then “into the 
strong brine where they are to remain. 


J. T. M. 


¥ Upon a recent visit to the hospital, 
the writer noticed the hight of the iron 
cot, which enabled the nurse to stand 
upright, and give her patient an alcoho! 
rub. Moreover, she can make the bed 
and change the clothes without bending, 
and whenever she wishes to turn the 
patient over, she has an excellent pur- 
chase, in this upright position, enabling 
her to utilize every particle if strength 
for turning or lifting the patient. Upon 
reaching home I commenced to think: 
Nearly every home boasts a cot, or single 
bed of some sort. Why should not this 
bed be one of the high hospital cots of 
white enamel, so that it will be of the 
best use in time of illness, saving the 
strength of the nurse, who is all too 
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often the wife and housemother as well? 
The energy spent in leaning over a low 
bed to care for a patient is wasted indeed, 
the lifting in a low bed is as hard upon 
the patient as upon the nurse. Everyone 
who has ever been ill is familiar with the 
visitor who sits upon the bed, rattling 
the springs, shaking the bed, weighinz 
it down at one side and mussing the 
counterpane. With the high bed this 
sort of nerve racking torture is quite 
impossible, for, while the high bed is not 
too high to permit one to get in and 
out easily, it is quite too high to afford 
a comfortable seat, and proves discour- 
aging to the visitor who does not know 
any better than to try it. A Physician’s 


Wife. 


¥ A very convenient electric piano lamp 
was given me recently. It is placed on 
the front of the 
piuno above the 
musie rack and 
is made by in- 
serting an elec- 
tric light hori- 
zontally into a 
brass cylinder 
(mine is colored 
reddish-brown to match the piano), 
which has a long, narrow opening in the 
bottom to allow the light to shine upon 
the book below. At the top an opening 
is left for ventilation. Two brass rods 
pass, one from each end of the eylinder, 
unite above it, and from the point of 
union a red passes across the top of the 
piano. At the end of this rod is a metal 
spring which tits into a band of brass on 
the back of the piano, thus holding the 
lamp in place. Small pieces of felt keep 
the rod from marking the top of the 
piano. The rods hold the wires for the 
current. E. M. E. 


¥ I wonder if any other housekeeper has 
ever had the same experience that un- 
fortunately was mine, one hot morn- 
ing last summer. We were occupying 
a cottage at the shore, where the only 
milkman made his rounds about 5 
a m, with no other possibilities of any 
other source of supplies. I was enter- 
taining four guests for a week’s end 
visit, and after breakfast on Sunday 
morning, my cook came to me with the 
intelligence that the cream was sour, 
consequently the frozen dessert so care- 
fully planned for dinner was impossible. 
Although I felt that my Waterloo was 
before me, I reasoned quickly; pouring 
the cream into a large mixing bowl, I 
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added a small pinch of baking soda and 
commenced to whip it with the Dover 
beater, stirring in gradually two table- 
spoons of powdered sugar and a few 
drops of vanilla extract. When of the 
right consistency, I tasted it, and found 
to my joy that I could detect no differ- 
ence between it and the sweet cream. 
We proceeded to freeze it in the usual 
way, and the result was a delicious ice 
cream. Eleanor Marchant. 


¥ We broke our little girl of the habit 
of sucking her finger when she went 
to sleep, by taking her at an early 
age. We put over the pet hand a little 
white stocking, pinning it securely to 
her nightdress sleeve with safety-pins. 
After some weeks, we were able to put 
her to bed without the stocking, as she 
no longer felt the need of the finger 
meal. KR. M. M. 


» For my baby’s white outing night- 
gowns and little day slips, I used this 
patter n, 
which is very 
simple and 
_—practieal, and 
a delight to 

me because it 

does away with 

the worry over 

> the tiny 
sleeves. Double 

the material so 

/ that the fold, 
crosswise of 
the goods, 
comes across the top of the pattern. Cut 
the garment in one piece, the only seams 
heing the under sleeve and under arm. 
Cut a seven-ineh placket in one side, 
making the opening in the back, and 
put a drawstring of wash baby ribbon 
in the neck. The slips may be tucked 
and trimmed to suit individual tastes. 
The dimensions given will do for the 
first long clothes, and I have cut down 
the pattern for short clothes. Mrs 


A. O. C. 


¥ The serving of grape juice, frappe and 
ether cold drinks at a fair, was made 
attractive by placing the serving table 
under a grape arbor. The arbor was a 
light framework covered with large 
grape leaves, made of crepe paper, while 
all about the arbor hung beautiful elus- 
ters of the purple grapes, also made 
of the erepe paper. Another gorgeous 
booth at the same fair was decorated 
with butterflies of every size, most of 
which were in black and yellow, with 
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gold and tinsel on the bodies and wings. 
The large ones were on little wire 
frames, to be attached to a lamp as a 
partial shade. All the butterflies were 
sold, the small ones making pretty sou- 
venirs or tavors. Mrs A. F. L. 


¥ A young bride came into possession 
of some fine and _ beautifuliy wove: 
linen sheets which were heirlooms. She 
longed to use them as summer counter- 
panes but the hemstitching was givin 
way. A thought came to her—sh-e 
stitched fine feather edge braid over th 
hems, and now her beds in summer are 
a dream of coolness and the admiration 
of her friends. Delta. 


¥ An improvement on Canton college 
ice, in which preserved ginger with the 
syrup is substituted for the usual fruits, 
was made the other day when a spoon- 
ful of chopped nuts was added to the 
whole. The girls who tried pro- 
nounced it one of the most delicious of 
frozen dainties they had ever tried. 


M. H. 


¥T was making a pickle which require | 
that the onions be sliced and soaked 
over night in salt and water. Whi 
slicing them, my eyes smarted so bad!y 
that, throwing them into the prepared 
brine, I decided to wait until mornin- 
to finish them. To my surprise, whe 
I again started on my work, not a tear 
came tomy eye. KE. F. B. 


¥ There are two varieties of stuffed 
tomatoes—good plain baked ones, eat- 
able after they are freed from the 
bready paste with which they are fille, 
and—stufied tomatoes, de luxe. Oue 
who sat down to reason with herself es 
to cause and effeet, evolved the second 
varicty, the fame of which inereascs 
with each tomato season. The follow- 
ing recipe is the result: Halve your 
tomatoes, if large. If small, cut off t 

top of each. Seoop out the inside pup 
and seeds with a sharp-edged teaspoon, 
and serape or drain away as much as 
possible of the juicy contents without 
breaking through the skin. Then 
arrange the “cups” in an agate baking 
pan. Fry two heaping kitechenspoons 
of chopped onion in butter until a very 
pale brown. but not in the least degree 
burned. While they are cooking, erun- 
ble enough bread to fill a pint measure. 
end season it with a half teaspoon of 
salt, half as much pepper, and powdered 
sweet herbs to your taste. An even 
teaspoon of sweet marjoram gives 2 
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good flavor. Add also a tablespoon of 
chopped parsley, and mix thoroughly. 
As soon as the onions are cooked 
through, add another good tablespoon 
of butter. When it has begun to brown, 
put in the seasoned bread, and fry 
slowly for from ten to fifteen minutes, 
stirring carefully until all is light 
brown and crisp, and the crumbs seem 
saturated with butter. While the 
stutiing is still hot, put a tablespoon in 
each tomato. They :nay be baked at 
once, but will be even better it allowed 
to stand for an hour or two, first, to 
let the flesh of the tomato absorb the 
tlavor. Ilave the oven moderately hot, 
and bake until the flesh of the tomato 
is tender, being careful that the crumbs 
do not burn. Emily Gordon. 


¥ Over in England, they make pies with- 
out under crusts, which very much im- 
pressed the writer, who would say to all 
interested, “go thou and do likewise,” 
especially when using as a foundation 
juicy fruits, such as cherries, rhubarb, 
les, berries, ete, all of which are 
cclicious made in a deep dish, with a 
very “ich upper crust only. Kirsty. 


ay 


# I have just returned from North Caro- 
lina, where we had lettuce served in a 
new way. Take four or five slices of 
thinly eut breakfast bacon, cut into dice 

| fry until erisp. Mix one egg, a 
scant half cup of vinegar, a pinch of 
mustard, one teaspoon of sugar and pour 
into the baeon. Stir till the egg 
thickens to the eonsisteney of cream. 
Iinve the lettuce washed, dry and erisp, 
cut quickly with a silver knife, pour the 
dressing over and serve in a salad bowl. 
E. G. 


hich, instead of healing, seemed to go 
‘ym bad to worse. One day, while vis- 
iting at a doctor's home, he offered to 
heal them for me. He brushed below 
each nail with eollodion, which. after 
ene moment of throbbing pain, settled 
down like a varnish on the ragged skin. 
When it dried, he made a second appli- 
cation with the eamel’s hair brush, and 
the varnish remained there for days in 
spite of hand-washing, till the hanenails 
become perfectly healed and sightly. He 
presented me with a small vial of the 
liuid and a brush. We have found it 
so useful in our household that it has 
heeome a sort of standby, and is used as 
a shield from dirt and germs for all 
sorts of small wounds. Its superiority 
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over court plaster is greatest in the case 
of a wound upon a joint, where ordinary 
plaster will work off. The collodion 
may be applied anywhere. I have found 
it invaluakle for the grazed knees which 
are an almost constant possession of my 
small daughter. Also an application or 
two of collodion has cured chilblains, 
nasty heel blisters made by new shoes, 
and all sorts of everyday gallings of a 
tender skin. C. 


¥ “My husband insisted on my turning 
up hems on the bottoms of his trousers 
legs, when they were worn through,” 
said a ledy to me recently. “I pro- 
tested and tried to get him to take them 
to a tailor, but this he refused to do. 
Press as hard as I might and try my very 
best, I could not make them look right. 
One day he was having his shoes shined, 
when the old darkey bootblack looke:l 
up with a grin and said, ‘Done ter home, 
wasn’t they, boss? ‘What? said my 
husband. ‘W'y, yo’ trousers laig hems 
was turned up ter home.’ ‘That's right.’ 
‘Well, nex’ time you jes tell yo’ wife ter 
put some bits o’ yaller soap underneaf 
the raw aiges she turns up an’ press good 
an’ hard wif a hot iron, an’ you hor me 
nor nobody else is ‘gwine ter tell but 
what a tailor done it... The old man was 
right, and I have ever sinee followed his 
advice and can make a hem on a pair 
of trousers as neat as ean be desired.” 
Mrs FE. R. B. 


¥ Pears are so tasteless eanned, that 
most people add a bit of ginger root to 
the syrup. Last fall I put up a few cans 
in a different way. I had been canning 
the large purple California plums and 
had quite a little syrup left after my 
last jar was sealed, so I turned into it a 
plateful of the pared and quartere! 
pears. The result was quite delicious 
and proved an acceptable variation 
our winter fruits. A. M. J. 


# A friend of mine, whose husband i- 
inordinately fond of pate de foie gras, 
and whose demands are not always 
within the limit of the weekly allowan’: 
for the household, resolved to give him 
an imitation. It proved so successti! 
that she believes the little fraud won! ! 
have remained undiscovered, had she not 
confessed. The following is the recine 
she used: Cut half a pound of eali’s 
liver and a quarter of a pound of bacon 
(both fat and lean) in small dice. Melt 
one ounce of butter in a saucepan, put 
in the bacon and liver, and fry them 
until cooked. Then add one small onion 
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finely chopped, one slice of minced 
carrot, an ounce of butter, a bunch of 
sweet herbs, a little allspice, pepper and 
salt. Cook for ten minutes. Then 
tuke it up, put it into a mortar, and 
peund it. Press it through a sieve, andl 
it is ready for use. Mary Foster Snider. 


¥ I never say, “Where's the ice pick?” 
bocause my latest discovery is a home- 
made leather pocket, tacked to the out- 
side of the refrigerator to held the afore- 
said ice pick. It may be made of oil- 
loth, linen or denim—anything that is 


strong. Y. 


¥ I have many times awakened at night 
to feel the premonitory symptoms of an 
attack of palpitation of the heart, ac- 
companied by nervous chills, and I dis- 
covered a way to eheek the dreadful 
feclings in a very few minutes. I siin- 
ply lie comfortably upon my right side’ 
and breathe regularly and as deeply. as 
possible, retaining the air a moment each 
time. It is surprising how quickly the 
heart quiets down to a normal beat. 
When I accomplish that much, if I still 
feel rather nervous and restless, I light 
my lamp and read a while—something 
not too interesting—and it is usually 
hut a short time before I am ready for 
sleep again. Mrs McK. W. 


¥ The return of the melon season is as 
conducive to humble mindedness as New 
Year’s is to good resolutions. When 
you thoroughly understand the peculiar 
characteristics which indicate a good 
melon and are sure you have picked out 
a ripe cantaloupe, you eut it and find— 
that you have made one more mistake! 
For those who believe in perfuming the 
rese, and who are not contented with a 
watermelon, even in its luscious per- 
fection, the addition of wine is consid- 
ered an improvement, and with this 
treatment every melon is certainly its 
ewn antidote. Champagne and_ sherry 
are the wines generally chosen, and 
sometimes a small quantity of brandy 
is used. the melon thoroughly 
chilled, eut out a small triangular piece 
yiidway in the side of the rind and 
peur in the liquor. Tip on one end for 
a few moments, then on the other, 
replace the “plug” and put the melon 
on ice right side up with eare, and eat 
soon. The last injunction brings to 
mind an incident which oceurred at a 
weekly “gathering of the clan” in the 
home of its hospitable head. The last- 
named takes special delight in “getting 
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ahead of the boys,” and when enter- 
taining the younger branches of the 
family on one of these occasions, cut » 
melon which had been manipulated in 
the foregoing way. One of the son- 
having very sensitive olfactories, aske«| 
at onee: “What’s the matter with this 
melon, father?” And a younger son 
added, decidedly, after sampling his por- 
tion: “It’s spoiled; too bad!” Glancing 
round the table and seeing that this con- 
clusion was universal, the father sat 
back and ejaculated indignantly: “That's 
it! You are all the time ‘springing 
things’ on me and expecting me_ to 
enjoy them; but when I try to surprise 
you with something new, you won't eat 
it. Why, I poured a whole bottle of 
wine into that melon three days ago!” 
A. W. 

¥ Others who have tender feet may bo 
as glad as I was to learn that a hole 
punched os either side of patent leather 
shoes just at the instep and about one 
inch from the sole, will pump in the air 
and tend to keen the feet cool. Lizzie 
Mowen. 


¥ A nurse, who knows babies from long 
experience, pleads with every mothey she 
encounters for what she calls “a_ per- 
fectly sanitary baby’s bed.” It consists 
of a woven wire spring, and a mattress 
made of a heavy blanket such as is used 
in the army. This is folded smoothly 
till it fits the crib, then on top of it 
goes a square of rubber cloth, a sheet 
and a soft quilted pad. During the day, 
when the tiny bed is not in use, the 
nurse has the blanket out in the sun- 
shine. Every two months or so it is 
washed and fumigated. “This,” says 
the authority I quofe, “is the only sort 
of bed a baby should have till it is three 
years old, when a good hair mattress 
may take the place of the blanket.”—C. 


¥ One of the most useful things which 
I have is my sewing sereen. It is a one- 
panel affair, twenty by fifty inches, and 
covered smoothly on the back with 
denim. For the front, I cut a piece of 
denim the same size, and before fasten- 
ing it on, I sewed on several pockets of 
the same material. <A large, full one at 
the bottom, running the length of the 
sereen and eight inches deep, holds the 
stockings which need darning, above are 
others for the darning egg and cotton, 
various kinds of thread, tracing wheel, 
tape measure, thimble, pencil and note 
book and patterns. There are also stro”s 
into which I slip the scissors, an! a 
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denim-covered needle case. When all 
these were in place I fastened the whole 
to the screen with brass-headed tacks. 
On some brass cup hooks screwed into 
the side frame of the screen I hang my 
denim button and hook-and-eye bags. 
A small denim pincushion suspended 
from a hook at the top of the screen 
completes my convenience. The founda- 
tion of the frame extends six inches, 
both front and back, and keeps it from 
tipping, while the fact that there is but 
one panel makes it handy to carry it to 
any part of the house. I find it vastly 
better than my old work basket, in which 
everything got mixed and_ tangled. 
Kittie. 


» Some years ago, when, to my great 
discomfort, .my hands were almost 
covered with warts, an acquaintance 
advised me to try washing soda. I] was 
skeptical, but tried it, and was surprised 
to see the warts disappear. ‘Twice since 
then I have used the same remedy suc- 
cessfully. I dissolve a piece of soda 
about the size of a walnut, in three- 
fourths of a cup of water, and bathe 
the warts with the solution frequently, 
using a bit of old linen, and letting the 
soda dry in, J. W. H. 


¥ My little boy has a large collection 
of blocks, so many that we could not find 
a paper box strong enough to hold them. 
A wooden one was clumsy and unsightly, 
so I finally secured a large pasteboard 
box which I covered with blue cambriec 
to match the color of his room. He 
and I then had a good time cutting out 
all the pictures of babies and children 
we could find. These I pasted all over 
the box, inside and out. The result is 
2 pretty, substantial receptacle for the 
blocks, and the boy enjoys looking at the 
pictures almost as well as playing with 
the contents. Mother of Three. 


¥I was much interested in reading 
1. G. Cs way of using left-over steamed 
clams, and think that she and others will, 
for variety’s sake, also weleome my way, 
which is this: Shell the clams, clean 
away all sand, and if of the “long” class, 
snip off the tips of the black necks, Put 
in a bowl or any small dish or jar, add a 
bit of onion, pepper, a very littie salt 
and vinegar to cover. These pickles 
will add zest to the simplest luncheon. 
The remnant clam chowder brought to 
mind my suecotash concoction. Having 
a bit remaining one day and wishing to 
serve it in a new guise, I followed the 
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regular chowder order, with its founda- 
tion of slices of onion fried till brown 
with tiny cubes of fat salt pork, then 
a little water a sliced raw potato or two 
added and cooked till soft, and lastly the 
succotash. When done there will be a 
chowder as distinctive as those made of 
regulation ingredients, with just enough 
succotash taste to impart individuality. 


B. A. W. 


¥ I put up canned cucumbers, which are 
good to serve with salad, fish or meat, 
and they can be kept until cucumbers 
come again. To do so I seiect medium- 
sized ones, pare and slice thin, sprinkle 
with salt and a little alum and let them 
stand two hours; I then drain and put 
in jars with a few whole mustard seeds 
and some whole pepper, cover with vin- 
egar, and before sealing add a dessert- 
spoon of olive oil. T. C. 


¥T have found that whenever bread 
rises more upon one side than the other, 
making an unsightly shaped loaf, the 
pans have touched the sides of the 
oven. I. G. C. 


¥ When I am going to use canned lob- 
ster, salmon or shrimps in any way, I 
open the can a few hours before it is 
time to use it, thus improving the flavor 
fifty per cent. I put the contents into 
a colander and pour boiling water over, 
then drain and cool. All the canned 
and fishy taste disappears with the boil- 
ing water. Mrs A. F. L. 


¥ If silver is thoroughly cleaned and 
wrapped in clean 
tissue paper (each 
piece separately), be- 


away for any length 


fore it is packed 
of time, it will be 


| found untarnished 


when needed for use 
again. It can also be 
placed, wrapped in 
tissue paper, inside 
eanton flannel bags. 
New silver nowa- 
days comes in these 
— bags from the silver- 
smith, but they are 
easily from 
eanton flannel, which 

ee can be washed. They 
are especially useful for spoons, knives 
and forks. The material should be used 
as wide as the length of knife, fork or 
spoon for which the case is desired, long 
enough for one dozen or half dozen arti- 
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cles. It is made double, the opening at 
one side, and rows of stitching at inter- 
vals divide it into the proper spaces. 
When the case is full, it can be rolled 
up, and tied with the tape which has 
been sewed at one end of the case. 


® One of the many uses for old table 
linen which we have found, is for dry- 
ing lettuce leaves. Make a bag about 
half a yard square, sewing up three sides, 
and after washing the lettuce leaves, 
drop them into the bag, shake lightly 
and leave them a few moments, and 
nearly all the moisture from the leaves 
will have been absorbed. E. E. L. 


%In Antwerp, fresh green peas are 
cooked with tiny white onions liberally 
mixed with them. The combination is 
very agreeable, as I can testify. Delta. 


® Wishing to drive to the station in a 
high cart and to take my little son with 
me, I contrived a way of making it safe. 
I went to a harness shop and had a belt 
made to buckle firmly about his waist; 
on this belt was fastened a leather loop. 
Then before driving, I fastened the belt 
about his waist, slipped my left arm 
through the loop and the little fellow 
could not be joggled from the seat. It 
worked like a charm all last summer. 


I put my pieces of stale bread in a 


linen bag, which is fas- 

PR tened to the wall above 
the stove. The line in 

| the diagram indicates the 


opening into which each 
crust is readily slipped, 
thus saving trouble and 
the catching of dust or 
molding in the bread 


box which so often results, even in the 
best managed kitchens. Y. 


¥ When we were young and poor, my 
wife did her own housework as well as 
attending to her social and other inter- 
ests, and she was well and happy the 
livelong day. But as we grew older, 
and accumulated property, she had less 
and less to do about the house, as we 
keep a cook, a second girl, and, a part of 
the time, a housekeeper, and her health 
has been very poor for several years. 
We were both impressed by an article 
on Housework as Exercise in Goop 
HovsekKEEPINnG, and one summer when we 
went into the country, my wife made up 
her mind that we would live the simple 
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life we used to fifteen years ago. She 
did her own work in the cottage, as well 
as taking care of a fine old-fashioned 
flower garden. Our diet was simple, the 
cooking light, but we had not enjoyed a 
summer so in years, and the best part 
of it was that wife returned to the city 
in perfect health, This experience has 
led us to sean closely the lives of some 
of our well-to-do friends and has con- 
vineced us both that the “indispositions” 
or poor health of many women can be 
attributed to a lack of real work. 


%A certain trained nurse of my 
acquaintance always gives each of “her 
babies” one of the diminutive hot water 
bottles, which can be bought for some- 
thing less than a dollar, and she always 
incloses the thoughtful little gift in a 
soft flannel bag, which she has em- 
broidered with forget-me-nots. This 
little gift is sure to please the young 
mother, and its usefulness is at once 
apparent when baby has the inevitable 
wind or colic. Then, too, it is almost 
sure to be unique, since it is seldom 
found even in the most expensive layette. 


® The children at this time of year will 
get stung by insects. One of the sim- 
plest and best remedies I have ever used 
to treat the sting of insects is ammonia. 
I put it on as soon as I ean after the 
sting is received. Dr C. I. Keife. 


¥ I make toast and coffee for my break- 
fast these warm days with just a gas 
hot-plate stove. While the coffee is 
making I slice the bread, spread it out 
on the toaster, and place it under the 
flame, raising the toaster on a pan or 
earthenware bow! so that it is about two 
inches below the burner. By the time 
the coffee is made and taken from the 
stove to settle and an asbestos mat placed 
ready to make the toast, the bread is 
dried so that it toasts much more evenly 
and more quickly, saving both my gas 
and my time. C. A. B. 


# A simple remedy which I use for 
bowel complaint and one which nour- 
ishes as well as soothes, is the follow- 
ing: I take a cup of bread flour and 
place it over a hot fire in a spider, or 
kettle—iron is best. Stir rapidly and 
constantly till the flour is brown, but 
not burnt. It should look like that use: 
in making brown gravies. Take from 
the fire, place in a bowl, salt generous!y 
and pour boiling water into it grad- 
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ually, stirring to prevent lumps, until it 
is of the consistency of porridge, or, 
if you prefer it thinner, of soup. I eat 
it hot, with or without toast. If I am 
ill in the morning, I omit breakfast and 
after a while take this remedy, renewing 
it during the day, as often as I am 
hungry. Since I do not teke drugs, I 
have a natural appetite and can trust it. 
This remedy seldom fails to check, if not 
to eure, any case which is not too far 
advanced. Serena. 


» In making catsup I use whole cloves 
and whole allspice, putting them into a 
new soap shaker, which I use as a spoon 
in stirring the catsup. In this way I 
secure the flavor of the spices without 
sacrificing the color of the catsup. 
E. F. W. 


® Allegheny hollyhock has no superior, 
1 think, as a covering for unsightly 
fences or waste places, or the rear of a 
wall border. I plant the seeds where 
they are to bloom, the first week in 
August, in good rich garden soil, and 
they make plants a foot high by winter. 
I allow these to freeze down, and then 
mulch them with loose strawy manure. 
In the early spring following I remove 
this, and they bloom in July. They are 
gross feeders and like a damp situation. 
Sam A, Hamilton. 


#¥ A delicious salad made by South Amer- 
ican cooks will offer a suggestion to the 
housewife. I call it “salmon salad,” 
but it is really no more this than it is 
rice. Take two cups of cooked rice and 
half a can of salmon and mix with a 
fork, first seasoning with one-half tea- 
spoon of salt and some pepper. Then 
pour over the mixture a dressing made 
as follows: One tablespoon of olive oil, 
two tablespoons of vinegar, one teaspoon 
of French mustard, mixed thoroughly. 
Set on the ice until ready to serve, then 
serve on lettuce leaves. This salad also 
makes a delicious filling for sandwiches. 
Louise E. Dew. 


¥ All fruits, pickles, tomatoes, pump- 
kin, squash, ete, may be successfully 
canned in stone jars of any size in this 
manner: Cut a square of cotton the 
thickness it lies in the roll, over this 
place a couple of thicknesses of paper 
and a square of cotton cloth. Have ready 
a long and very strong string. Pour the 
ingredient into the jar while boiling 
briskly, fill within an inch of the top 
and cover instantly (with the batting 
side next to the contents). Wrap string 
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around several times, drawing very tight, 
and tie. The cotton and steam seal the 
jar perfectly. This is a great saving 
where much is canned, as a large jar 
may be opened in cold weather and kept 
indefinitely or a portion of its contents 
reheated and put into small cans for 
summer use. I have used this method 
for years and have never lost a gallon 
or had even the slightest mold form on a 
jar, and the expense for the cotton is 
almost nothing. <A. M. B. 


% For years we have used the canned 
juice or jelly of elderberries to relieve 
sore throat or tendency to cough, caused 
by throat irritation. We find it much 
superior to any drugs or cough drops, 
which often leave bad effects. A spoon- 
ful of juice will usually stop severe 
coughing, and insure a night’s rest. 


L. L. W 


¥ A secret which I learned from a hotel 
cook is to cover the knife with a piece of 
oiled paper when cutting butter. This 
makes the clean smooth cut which de- 
lights the heart of a housekeeper who 
values appearances. P. B. P. 


¥ Since a permanent streak of brown 
developed on a dainty dimity, madame 
ceased making lemonade in the evening. 
She prepares the lemon juice in the 
morning, in such quantities as to last 
several days, after the following recipe: 
The lemon juice is squeezed out, strained 
free from seed and pulp, mixed with 
white powdered sugar, in the proportion 
of one pound of sugar to one pint of 
juice, then placed in bottles, with a tea- 
spoon of salad oil on top, and corked. 
When needed, a bit of cotton wool 
absorbs the oil, and one large tablespoon 
of the sweetened juice to a gill of water 
makes a delicious drink. Mary Foster 
Snider. 


¥ When cleaning gloves, ribbons, waists, 
ete, with gasoline, I had always used the 
clear gasoline cold, and I wonder if a 
great many others do not do the same. 
If so, the next time you use gasoline, 
try this way. Take a pan or pail of hot 
water out to the back piazza or wherever 
you are going to use your gasoline, 
set your can into the water and warm 
the gasoline. Now take a piece of white 
soap, and after wetting with gasoline 
whatever is to be cleaned, apply it, and 
use the soap and warm gasoline as if it 
were water. The warm gasoline is much 
pleasanter for the hands, and with the 
soap washes cleaner. Mrs A. F. L. 
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When Corn Is Ripe 


By Eleanor M. Lucas 


A: bright idea, well executed, was a 
corn luncheon. The table was covered 
with white damask, and for a center- 
piece ears of corn formed an elongated 
enclosure. Perfect ears had been se- 
lected and the pale green husks had 
been drawn back and made to lie flat like 
the sepals of a flower, and from them 
rose the pearly ears of corn, standing 
upright, partly veiled in filmy corn silk. 
Arranged within and overrunning this 
enclosure were bright blue cornflowers 
and asparagus ferns. Both are so en- 
during that no water was required, so 
the greens and flowers were arranged in 
a loose mass, the greens trailing down 
the table toward either end, and, wher- 


ever they encountered a_ candlestick, 


wreathing themselves about it. The 
candlesticks stood in a row down the 
center of the table, two on each end, and 
were made from the long round boxes 
in which electric light mantles come, 
covered with corn husks; a drop of glue 
in the top of these made the blue candles 
secure. Little canoes, made of cardboard 
covered with corn husks, held the salted 
almonds and salted popped corn. 

At each place was a wonderful corn- 
husk doll, bearing an armful of corn- 
flowers, tied with pale creamy ribbons. 
On one end of the ribbon bow was 
written the guest’s name and on the 
other the date. The menu was: 


Cream of corn soup 
Mock oysters Sliced cucumbers 
Lamb chops Corn timbales 
Mousseline sauce 
Hot corn meal gems 
Green pea and lettuce mayonnaise in 
corn-husk baskets 
Cream cheese and olive sandwiches 
Apricot sherbet in green jelly cups 
Sponge cakes Corn crisps 
Coffee 


A few of the dishes are given in 
detail: 


Mock Oysters 

To a cup of grated corn pulp, add a 
teaspoon of salt, a saltspoon of paprika 
and three well beaten eggs. Fry in 
butter, in small spoonfuls, dish on a 
napkin covered plate, garnish with pars- 
ley and lemon and serve with cucumbers. 


Broil the chops and garnish with 
cress. 
Corn Timbales 

To one cup of grated corn pulp add 
one cup of milk, a teaspoon each of 
chopped parsley and onion juice, one 
soda cracker rolled fine and a teaspoon 
of salt. Beat two eggs until light, add 
to the other ingredients. Pour into 
buttered timbale molds, cook in a slow 
oven, the molds standing in a pan of hot 
water, until the centers are firm. Invert 
on a pretty dish, garnish with parsley 
and pour over each timbale a spoonful 
of sauce. 
Mousseline Sauce 

Beat a tablespoon of kutter to a 
eream; add the yolks of three eggs, one 
at a time, then add three tablespoons of 
lemon juice, half a teaspoon of salt and 
a dash of cayenne. Cook over hot water 
until the sauce thickens, then add 
another tablespoon of butter and half a 
cup of sweet cream. When the sauce is 
hot, serve. It should be quite thick and 
frothy. 
Hot Corn Meal Gems 

Cream a tablespoon of butter and a 
tablespoon of sugar, add the yolks of two 
eggs and mix well. Place in the flour 
sifter one and a half cups each of white 
flour and corn meal, a teaspoon of salt 
and two teaspoons of baking powder. 
Add this gradually to the egg mixture 
with a cup and a half of sweet milk. 
Fold in lightly the stiffly-beaten whites 
of the eggs and pour into gem pans. 
Bake thirty minutes in a hot oven. This 
amount will make twenty-four small 
gems, 

The timbales can be cooked some time 
in advance and reheated by standing in 
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hot water, as the oven will be required 
for the gems. 
Mayonnaise of Peas 

Mix two cups of cooked chilled green 
peas with half a cup of thick mayon- 
naise. Make little square or oblong 
baskets of cardboard, cover with corn 
husks, a strip of cardboard covered with 
the husk serving as a handle. Fasten a 
few blue cornflowers to one side and to 
the handle. Line with waxed paper, then 
with pale green lettuce leaves, allowing 
the leaves to come up above the sides. 
Fill with mayonnaise of peas, placing a 
spoonful of mayonnaise on top. This 
forms a pretty color effect. 
Cheese and Olive Sandwiches 

Beat the cream cheese until soft; to 
one small roll add six stoned olives 
chopped fine and a dash of cayenne. 
Spread on thin slices of buttered white 
bread and press together. Cut in small 
pieces and_ pile on a pretty lace paper 
doily. 
Apricot Sherbet in Jelly Cups 

Mix one pint of apricot pulp, the juice 
of two oranges and one lemon, the 
grated rind of the lemon and one pint 
of syrup (made by cooking for ten 
minutes two cups of sugar and one cup 
of water). Freeze in the usual way. 

For the jelly cups, make a lemon jeily 
by softening one ounce of gelatine in 
one-third of a cup of cold water, add a 
pint of boiling water, stir until dis- 
solved, Add a eup of sugar, and when 
cool the grated rind of a lemon and the 
juice of four. Stir in enough spinach 
green to give a pretty green tint. Mold 
in little border molds or patent charlotte 
russe molds. When firm turn out and 
till the hollow centers with the sherbet, 
which may be topped with a spoonful of 
whipped cream or sprinkled with a tea- 
spoon of candied mint leaves. 
Corn Crisps 

Pop some corn and place in a large 
kettle. Boil one cup of molasses, one 
cup of sugar and half a cup of vinegar 
until it erisps when dropped into cold 
water. Pour this over two quarts of 
corn, measured after popping. Stir well 
with a long handled spoon. When 
mixed pour into a shallow baking pan 
that has been lined with waxed paper. 
Press it down firmly, lay a piece of waxed 
paper on top and over this a board, 
smaller than the top of pan, so it will 
fit upon the mixture. On this place two 
or three flatirons. The next day remove 
the weight, board and paper, turn onto 
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a clean board, remove paper from bottom 
and with a very sharp knife cut into 
slices. Lay these to dry, then wrap in 
waxed paper, or pile as they are on a 
pretty green plate. 


Summer Fruits for Winter Use 


Spiced Plums 

For seven pounds of plums take three 
and one-half pounds of brown sugar, one 
pint of vinegar, one ounce each of cloves, 
allspice and mace, and two ounces cin- 
namon, putting the spice in a thin 
muslin bag. Cook slowly until the juice 
is a thick syrup. Mrs G. G. M. 
Old-Fashioned Tomato Preserve 

Take six pounds fruit, five pounds 
sugar, a bag containing two large table- 
spoons of ground ginger, and cook till 
quite thick. Allow one lemon, sliced, 
to every quart can of preserve. It can 
be cooked with the tomato or sliced into 
the can as it is being filled. Mrs G. G. M. 
Blackberry Jam 

Gather the fruit in dry weather, allow 
half a pound of good brown sugar to 
every pound of fruit; boil the whole 
together gently for an hour, or till the 
blackberries are soft, stirring and mash- 
ing them well. Put in small jars and 
tie down. This is particularly good for 
children. I. A. G. 
Apple Jam 

None of the soft non-keeping apples 
are suitable for preserving; sound, tart 
baking apples are the proper ones to use. 
Pare the apples thin, cut them in quar- 
ters, core carefully and slice rather 
thick; to every pound allow one pound 
of good brown sugar, and to every five 
pounds of apples allow the thinly cut 
rinds and juice of four lemons, and, 
according to taste, either a quarter or 
half a pound of young whole ginger, and 
one ounce of cloves. Let all lie together 
in a bowl till next day, when they should 
be boiled until perfectly clear and until 
the apples are a rich amber color. Wind- 
falls, when carefully prepared by cutting 
away all injured portions, make good 
jam after the above recipe. I, A. G. 
Stuffed Peaches 

Select medium-sized peaches, wash and 
take out the stone; cover with salt water 
and let them stand over night. In the 
morning fill the center with grated horse- 
radish, mixed with a little celery seed 
and a small piece of ginger root. Tie 
each peach with string and pack in jars. 
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Turn over them heated vinegar, with 
sugar and spices to taste. Seal jars, 
and at Thanksgiving time you will have 
delicious peaches to eat with turkey. 
Mrs O. 8. Rapp. 
Barberry and Raisin Preserve 

Use good raisins, with the stones re- 
moved. The nicer the .aisins, the richer 
will be the preserve. Cover the bar- 
berries with water, and boil. Strain 
through a piece of cheesecloth. This 
allows the pulp as well as the juice to 
pass through, leaving the skin and seeds 
in the cloth. Add a generous quantity 
of sugar and raisins and cook until it 
has a little more than reached the boiling 
point. It may be canned in glass jars, 
like any fruit, or it may be sealed tightly 
in stone jars. Do not cook it too long 
if you do not wish it to become candied; 
but even then the preserve is very tooth- 
some. H. M. R. 
Brandied Peaches 

Pare and halve the fruit. if free- 
stones, and put in the jars first a half 
pound of peaches, then a half pound of 
sugar, until the jar is full. Seal up tight 
and put away. The peaches will be 
ready to use in three or four months and 
are particularly good for flavoring all 
sorts of desserts. The jars will not 
be full when the sugar melts and settles 
down, but they should not be filled 
up, because the syrup will then ooze 
out when ferementation begins. Grace 
Murray-Stephenson. 


Tomato Butter 

After the ripe tomatoes are cooked, 
salt and put them through the colander 
to remove the seeds. Have ready an 
equal amount of sour apple sauce, well 
cooked; add it to the tomatoes, sweeten 
slightly, and let it boil until the mixture 
begins to thicken. Be careful that it 
does not burn. Put either in jelly glasses 
or cans. This is very good served with 
meats. 
Sweet Pickled Watermelon 

Pare off the outside green as thin 
as possible, place pieces in a granite pan 
and sprinkle with salt. Let stand a few 
hours or over night, then put in weak 
vinegar, or vinegar and water; let stand 
until you can pierce it with a fork. Re- 
move and drain. To seven pounds of 
fruit take three and one-half pounds of 
sugar, one quart of vinegar, cloves, cin- 
namon bark, a few mustard seeds and a 
little horse-radish. Simmer to a syrup 
and turn over the melon. Mrs G. G. M. 


Green Tomato Mincemeat 

Chop fine four quarts of green toma- 
toes, drain off all juice, cover with cold 
water, let come to a boil and seald for 
thirty minutes, then drain well. Repeat 
till parboiled three times. Add two 
pounds of brown sugar, one pound of 
seeded raisins, one-half pound of chopped 
citron, one large half cup of finely 
chopped suet, one tablespoon of salt and 
one-half cup of strong cider vinegar. 
Stir well together and cook till thick. 
When cold add one teaspoon each of 
ground cinnamon and cloves and one 
tablespoon of grated nutmeg. Stir thor- 
oughly and keep (while it lasts) in a 
stone jar. Sada Ballard. 


Canned Tomatoes 

Seald ripe tomatoes and remove the 
skins. Place them in a large porcelain- 
lined baking pan, as you would biscuits, 
and set in a moderate oven. Heat glass 
jars by filling with water hot as they will 
pear. When the juice begins to boil 
and bubble up between the tomatoes, re- 
move them from the oven, fill the jars 
and seal immediately. Turn the jars top 
downward over night, tighten the covers 
in the morning if possible, and keep in a 
dark place. Sada Ballard. 
Green Tomato Mangoes (Original) 

Select smooth, well grown tomatoes. 
showing no signs of ripening. Cut across 
one-fourth of the length below the stem. 
Carefully extract the seeds and pulp. 
HIave ready a filling composed of two 
parts finely chopped cabbage and one 
part onions, also chopped nne, and sea- 
soned to the taste with celery and mus- 
tard seeds, pepper and sugar. Fill the 
tomato shells full as possible and tie the 
tops firmly on with strong cord. Let the 
mangoes lie over night in very stron: 
brine, then soak them for twenty-four 
hours in weak vinegar. Pack in a stone 
jar, leaving plenty of space above them, 
and fill the jar with three parts vinegzr 
and one part water, sweetened to the 
taste. These mangoes can be made either 
sweet or sour. Throw in a few pieces of 
horse-radish root to season the vinegar. 
Sada Ballard. 
Governor Sauce 

To one-half a bushel of green toma- 
toes and six large onions sliced, take 
one ounce each of cloves, white mustard 
seed, cayenne pepper and allspice in the 
berry, one pound of sugar and_ three 
tablespoons of ginger. Add _ vinegar 
enough to cover the tomatoes, place alli 
on the stove and let them scald (not 
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boil) for an hour. Keep the slices whole. 
L A. G. 
Cucumber Sweet Pickles 

Pick the cucumbers, wash them and 
pack in a jar. To a gallon throw on a 
handful of salt and pour on enough boil- 
ing water to cover. Let stand twenty- 
four hours, drain off water and repeat 
the process four or five mornings, or 
until the cucumbers taste “salty.” Then 
drain off the water. In a kettle put three 
pints of vinegar (or if very strong cider 
vinegar, use one-third water), four cups 
sugar and a little bag of muslin contain- 
ing a tablespoon of mixed spices. Let 
come to a boil and pour over the pickles. 
Repeat two or three times twenty-four 
hours apart. Pack in glass jars or open 
jars and heat vinegar and pour over. 
Mrs C. B. Hamilton. 
Elderberry Wine 

Gather the berries when quite ripe, 
and while fresh pull them from the stalks 
into earthenware pans; then place the 
pans of berries in a moderate oven and 
bake them, after which strain the juice. 
For each quart of juice, take one gallon 
of water and half a pound of brown 
sugar, boil the sugar and water together 
for one hour, add about half a pint of 
water to allow for evaporation; during 
the boiling carefully skim the syrup. Let 
it cool, then add the elderberry juice, and 
when quite cold, add a piece of toast hot 
from the fire thickly spread with good 
yeast, put that in the mixed liquor and 
let it ferment in an open vessel for seven 
or eight days, when it will be ready to 
pour into a cask, adding an ounce of 
sugar, an ounce of allspice and a pound 
of slightly bruised raisins. When it has 
stood in the cask for three months, strain 


and bottle. I. A. G. 


Grittep Bones make a good summer 
luncheon dish, Use the small leg bones 
of veal with a narrow circle of meat left 
on; these the butcher will saw for you in 
circles half an inch thick. Broil them, 
season with red pepper and salt, and 
serve on toast spread with a club sauce. 
To make the latter mash smooth the yolk 
of a hard-cooked egg with a teaspoon 
of lemon juice and half as much curry 
powder, add a tablespoon of browned 
flour, a teaspoon of butter, the grated 
rind of half a lemon, a tablespoon of 
bread crumbs and a gill of any good 
gravy or stock; stir over the fire until it 
thickens, and season with salt, pepper 
and a pinch of mace. 
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Picklin’ Time 
By Harriet Whitney Durbin 


I love the smell of apples when they’re 
gettin’ streaky-red, 

And I love the smeli that crinkles from 
an old-time posy bed, 

The earthy spice of new plowed fields is 
e’enamost sublime, 

But there ain’t no smell that ekils the 
smell of picklin’ time. 


The perfume of the autumn leaves, that 
goes a-driftin’ by, 

It’s mighty sweet and peaceful, though 
it kind of makes me sigh; 

I love it, and I love the breath of fresh 
alfalfa hay, 

But most I love the smells that streak 
a good old picklin’ day. 


There ain’t no sadness to ’em, they’re so 
peppery and strong; 

But there’s sweetness tangled in ’em like 
music in a song. 

It’s like you took the summer that was 
sleepin’ in the sun 

And chopped it with the crispy fall that’s 
only just begun. 


It ain’t the smell of pounded mace and 
cinnamon and clove 

And mangoes stuffed with mustard seed 
a-cookin’ on the stove 

That flies about the air and tangles up 
in everything 

And makes you kind of feel as if your 
heels was on a spring. 


It’s autumn in a_bundle—great big 
apples red as wine, 

And grapes all full of purple juice 
a-bustin’ on the vine, 

And shellbark hieck’ry nuts and haws 
a-growin’ on the slopes, 

And sweet potaters, roasted brown, and 
yeller cantaloupes. 


It’s days a-throwin’ haze and sun in blue 
and yeller scuds, 

And moons overflowin’ tubs 
a-splashin’ silver suds— 

Oh, shucks, I couldn’t tell you in the 
finest kind of rhyme, 

Not half the things that mingle in the 
smell of picklin’ time. 


Tue or deposit from 
water in the teakettle can be gotten rid 
of merely by boiling vinegar in the tea- 
kettle. The lime can be removed with- 
out difficulty. T. C. C. 
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What Shall Baby Eat? 


By A Mother 


This is a question of vital importance 
and much concern to every mother. The 
time comes when something besides a 
purely milk diet is desirable, but what, 
that the little stomach can digest, will 
furnish proper nourishment‘ It is 
often necessary to change from an entire 
milk diet when, during the teething 
period, baby refuses food or does not 
seem to relish what is taken as formerly. 

The old-fashioned oat-flake, properly 
cooked, is one of the first things to be 
given with safety, and the little ones 
enjoy this. In lieu of a double boiler, 
if yours is too large get a small handied 
basin that will fit in the top of your 
teakettle, using the cover of the latter 
for the dish. To a cup of boiling water, 
add a pinch of salt and one tablespoon of 
oat-flake. Cook over your boiling kettle 
one hour or more. (A thorough cooking 
is very essential.) You will have a jelly 
with very little solid matter; add milk 
and it is ready for baby. A little sugar 
may be used, but do not make the com- 
mon mistake of thinking everything for 
baby must be sweetened; and later won- 
der why, when he is hungry, plain bread 
and butter without a sugar dressing is 
not acceptable. Grddually increase the 
amount of oats used until you have 
accustomed the little stomach to taking 
it as ordinarily prepared for breakfast. 

In changing baby’s diet, watch the 
effect on digestion and bowels. Regu- 
late the food so as to do away with causes 
rather than doctor results. A little more 
cream will correct the constipated con- 
dition and a corresponding decrease in 
richness of the milk will have the oppo- 
site effect. The latter condition during 
the teething period is, however, nothing 
alarming. 

Bread and milk is readily assimilated 
and easy to prepare. Use the entire 
wheat bread if you can get it. Place a 
slice in a saucer and pour over it the 
warmed milk. Crushing between the 
tines of a fork does away with chunks 
and will not make the bread sticky, as 
erumbling between the fingers is apt 
to do. 

Sweet apples, properly prepared, form 
a pleasing addition to the diet and will 
not hurt the baby. Boil or steam in a 
closed dish until thoroughly cooked. 
After ~emoving the skin and core, fix as 
you did the bread, with a fork and 
warmed milk. Baked potatoes treated in 
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the same manner may be given with 
perfect safety. Wheat bread, cut thin 
and toasted, dipped in hot water, then 
covered with a milk gravy dressing, is an 
appetizing dish for the little one. 

In all your preparations, be just as 
careful to pasteurize the milk by heating, 
as you would be in giving it from a 
bottle. Do not prepare too much of 
any une thing at a time. During cool 
weather cnough of the oat-flake for sey- 
eral feedings may be kept on hand, 
tightly covered, and thoroughly heated 
whenever used. 

Don’t let baby outgrow the regular 
habits established when milk was given 
at stated intervals. Regularity is just 
as essential now as in infancy. 


A Grocer’s Talk on Vinegar 


By Grace Murray-Stephenson 


“Why don’t you make your own vin- 
egar?” asked my grocer, as I gave him 
an order for a gallon of his best. 

“Oh, it’s too much bother, and besides 
I don’t know how,” I answered, putting 
the chief reason last. 

“Well, it’s the simplest thing in the 
world,” he replied, “and is so much 
healthier that one can afford to take what 
little trouble it is.” 

We often had plain talks on the sub- 
ject of food adulteration, and I had 
profited so much by his information that 
I gladly listened to what he had to say 
on the subject of vinegar. He said in 
substance that much of the vinegar on 
the market is made by pouring a very 
poor solution of aleohol over beech shavy- 
ings or birch twigs that have been soaked 
in strong vinegar, usually adding hydro- 
ehlorie and sulphurie acids. Now these 
acids in themselves are bad enough, but 
when they come in contact with copper, 
brass, tin or zinc, a portion of these 
metais is dissolved and the vinegar 
becomes still more poisonous. It will 
eat the tops of fruit jars, if used for 
pickles, until they become encrusted and 
feel sticky to the touch, and the pickles 
get soft and mushy after a time anid 
often lose all sour taste. It also eats 
the glaze on the inside of stone jugs, and 
hence should be kept in glass jars or 
bottles. 

There are a few excellent pure vine- 
gars on the market, but so few people 
know the injurious effects of the cheaper 
grades that there is not the sale for 
them that there should be. The old- 
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fashioned cider vinegar is the cheapest 
and safest to use, but since the tem- 
perance people have done so much to 
discourage the use of cider, the farmers 
do not make so much as formerly, and 
consequently do not make the vinegar. 
In grape sections an excellent vinegar is 
made in connection with the manufac- 
ture of wine, but here, also, the temper- 
ance influence has been felt. 

If it is impossible to get vinegar from 
a farmer or some other person who makes 
it for sale, there are a number of simple 
ways of making it at home. I have 
found it very little trouble, it costs noth- 
ing, and you know what you are using. 
Half-gallon fruit jars are better than 
stone jugs to make it in, as a larger sur- 
face is exposed to the light and air, and 
by shaking often, oxygenation, souring, 
is hastened. A cloth should, of course, 
be tied over the top to keep out insects 
and dust. The jars should be set in the 
sun, and whenever the fluid has worked 
clear, strain off and leave it in a warm 
place until it is as sharp as desired. 
When mother forms, new vinegar can be 
made by simply adding sweetened water. 
Always use soft water, but if it is not 
available, boil the water and set it in the 
sun a day or two. 

The following afe some excellent 
recipes that’can be adapted to different 
localities and seasons: 

Vinegar from Apple or Peach Parings 

Fill a jar half full of parings, add 
one-half teacup molasses, and fill up with 
water. Set in the sun and strain for 
use in about two weeks. 

Corn Vinegar 

Put one teacup shelled corn and one 
teacup brown sugar or molasses in a jar. 
Fill up with water and set in the sun. 
This takes three weeks to make but is 
one of the very best vinegars. 

Tomato Vinegar 

Mash one quart ripe tomatoes to a 
pulp. Strain the juice and put in a jar 
with one teacup sugar or molasses. Fill 
the jar with soft water and set in the 
sun for two weeks. 

Yeast Vinegar 

Dissolve one-half teacup brown sugar 
in one pint warm water, add one small 
yeast cake. Fill the jar with water. 
This will be ready for use in two weeks. 
Alcohol Vinegar 

This is the least desirable of any for 
home use. It is made by using one part 
aleohol to four parts water. It is fer- 
mented with yeast, as in the foregoing 


recipe, or by the German process of fil- 
tering through beech shavings, but this 
is a laborious undertaking and not 
adapted to domestic purposes, 
Blackberry or Raspberry Vineger 

Cover one quart berries with strong 
vinegar. Let stand two weeks. Then 
mash the berries and strain the whole 
over one quart fresh berries. Let stand 
a week, then mash and strain again. To 
each quart of vinegar, add one pound 
sugar, bring to the boiling point, skim, 
and bottle while hot, using sound new 
corks, This furnishes a grateful acid 
on hot days, diluted with water and 
poured over cracked ice. It also makes 
a refreshing beverage for the sick. 
Spiced Vinegar 

This gives a pleasing flavor to cauli- 
flower, cabbage, cucumbers, and many 
salads. It is made as follows: For each 
gallon of good vinegar, slice six small 
garlics, six onions, two’ horse-radish 
roots, four ounces bruised ginger root, 
two ounces each black pepper and all- 
spice, unground, and four ounces mus- 
tard seed. Put all in a stone jar and set 
on the back of the stove where it will 
simmer for about ten hours. Then strain 
and bottle for use or set away in the jar. 
Celery Vinegar 

This is an excellent flavor to soups, 
gravies, etc. Put four ounces celery 
seed in a quart bottle and fill up with 
good strong vinegar. It is ready for 
use in a few days. 
Curry Vinegar 

This is made in the same proportions 
as the foregoing recipe and is boiled 
s'owly for several hours. 


Some Interesting Entrees 


By Amelia Sulzbacher 


Supreme of Chicken 

Run through a meat chopper until 
chopped very fine the raw breast of a 
good sized chicken; beat in, one at a 
time, four eggs, beating the mixture 
after each addition until smooth; add 
one and a third cups of thick cream and 
season well with salt and pepper. Turn 
into buttered timbale molds, half sur- 
round them with hot water, cover with 
buttered paper and bake about twenty 
minutes in a moderate oven. Serve with 
a sauce made of a fourth of a cup each 
of butter and flour, one and a half cups 
of chicken stock, half a cup of cream, 
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salt and pepper to season and the yolks 
of two eggs. 
Ramekins of Chicken 

Cut into cubes sufficient cooked 
chicken to make one and a half cups. 
Have ready a cup of cooked and drained 
peas, fresh or canned, and a fourth of a 
cup of sliced mushrooms. Melt a fourth 
of a cup of butter; when hot and bub- 
bling add a fourth of a cup of flour and 
gradually half a cup each of chicken 
stock, cream and the liquor from canned 
mushrooms. Season to taste with salt 
and paprika, add the chicken, peas and 
mushrooms, and when all are mixed thor- 
oughly, place in’ ramekins. Cover with 
browned crumbs and serve. 
Timbales of Liver 

To a pint of young calf’s liver cooked 
in salted water until tender, then forced 
through a meat chopper, add a cup of 
fresh crumbs moistened with a cup of 
chicken stock or milk, two beaten eggs, 
a teaspoon of finely chopped parsley, a 
few drops of onion juice, a tablespoon 
of chicken oil, bacon fat or soft butter, 
and salt and paprika to season highly. 
Mix thoroughly and turn into well but- 
tered timbale molds. Cook in a pan of 
warm water in a moderate oven for about 
twenty-five minutes. Turn out on a 
warm platter and surround with mush- 
room sauce. 
Lobster Cream 

Remove the meat from the shell of 
a two-pound lobster and chop fine. 
Cook half a cup of soft bread crumbs in 
half a cup of milk for ten minutes in a 
double boiler. Add a fourth of a cup 
of cream, the lobster meat, a teaspoon of 
lemon juice, salt and cayenne to taste. 
Lastly fold in the stiffly-beaten whites 
of three eggs. Turn into one large or 
into individual molds and bake as other 
timbales. When done turn out on a 
warm platter, sprinkle with the coral 
rubbed through a sieve, garnish with 
parsley and the lobster shell, and serve 
with a Hollandaise sauce to which may 
be added half a cup of lobster meat cut 
into dice. 
Timbales of Halibut 

Force through a meat chopper until 
finely chopped one and a half pounds of 
fresh halibut. Add a teaspoon of salt, 
a few grains of cayenne, half a cup of 
thick cream beaten until stiff and the 
stiffly-beaten whites of five eggs. Turn 
into a well buttered mold and steam for 
thirty ‘minutes, taking care to have the 


water surrounding it boiling steadily the 
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entire time. Turn out, garnish with 
lemon and parsley and serve with 
Egg Sauce 

Melt a tablespoon of butter, add a 
tablespoon of flour and gradually a cup 
of half milk and half water, stirring con- 
stantly until it thickens. Add a tea- 
spoon of finely minced parsley, sait and 
paprika to season and the finely minced 
yolk of a hard-cooked egg. Take from 
the fire, add the yolks of two eggs beaten 
with a tablespoon of lemon juice and 
serve. 


Macaroni Croquettes 

Cook some macaroni in boiling salted 
water until tender; drain, cool and cut 
fine a cupful. Make a thick sauce of 
a rounding tablespoon each of butter and 
flour and a cup of milk, add the mac- 
aroni, a heaping tablespoon of grated 
cheese, the beaten yolks of two eggs and 
salt and pepper to season. Cool, shape, 
egg and bread crumb and fry in deep fat. 
Serve with tomato sauce. 
Italian Croquettes 

Have ready a cup of finely chopped 
and cooked vermicelli. Make a sauce of 
a fourth of a cup each of butter and 
flour and a cup of strained cooked 
tomatoes. Add a fourth of a cup of 
chopped mushrooms, the vermicelli, and 
season highly with salt and paprika. 
Cool, shape and fry as other croquettes. 
Cheese Fondu in Shells 

Add two tablespoons of melted butter 
to a cup of soft stale bread crumbs; cover 
with a cup of milk and let stand about 
ten minutes. Add half a teaspoon of 
salt, a shaking of pepper, a fourth of a 
pound of mild cheese grated and the 
beaten yolks of three eggs, then fold in 
the whites of the eggs beaten until stiff. 
Turn into buttered individual shells or 
china cups and bake in a moderate oven 
until the egg is set. Serve at once in 
the dishes. 


The Inexpensive Haddock 


By L. W. 


There is many a housekeeper who finds 
herself wishing that someone would 
invent a new kind of meat. And some: 
times we find, to our surprise, that she 
is the same one who serves her family 
with a weekly dinner of cod or haddock, 
invariably served baked or fried. 

The writer remembers a school year. 
notable for its- economical regime, that 
left her unable to look at either of those 
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estimable fish with composure. Being 
“a grown-up person,” she hopes to over- 
come the sensation which still arises at 
the sight of a baked cod, 

Now, both these fish are cheap and 
obtainable all the year round. And 
there are variations in the cooking of 
them which make them more palatable 
and add to their nutritive qualities as a 
dish, and in the summer fish is more 
acceptable to most people than meat; it 
is more delicate and easily digested. 

While salmon, bluefish or mackerel 
need no “trimming,” but only a thorough 
cooking and proper garnish, they are 
more expensive and we cannot always 
attord them, At seven or eight cents a 
pound, we can have haddock, and with a 
little care and effort, make a palatable 
dish out of comparatively uninteresting 
material, 

In the first place, we must buy fresh 
fish, firm-fleshed, full-eyed red- 
gilled. Washing the fish is the first step 
in the process, and, if it is to be stuffed 
and baked, as it certainly may be occa- 
sionally and still be weleomed, the skin 
is left on. But for such dishes as escal- 
loped fish, croquettes, souffle, or serving 
in fillets, the skin can be very easily 
removed, A_ sharp-pointed, slender 
French knife is the thing, but the writer 
has been equally successful with a vege- 
table knife, short and sharp. 

To prepare in fillets, first remove the 
head, then cut down each side of the 
back fin, making cuts from neck to tail. 
This narrow piece can be stripped off 
and used for fish stock with the head and 
hones. Then start the skin near the neck, 
and, holding it firmly with the left hand, 
scrape back with the knife, getting it 
off whole and clean in this way. The 
flesh is then cut away from the bone as 
closely as possible, and two long pieces 
of solid fish are ready for cooking. With 
a little practice, this can be done very 
quickly. One attractive dish which is 
easily prepared from the fillets is 
Baked Fillets 

Each large fillet is cut into three or 
four small ones and dipped in flour, to 
which has been added a little salt and 
pepper.. On a rest in the meat pan are 
placed strips of fat salt pork and sliced 
onion and on these are placed the fillets. 
On each one place a bit of butter and a 
slice of onion, cover and bake in a mod- 
erate oven until thoroughly cooked. 
(The unpardonable sin, by the way, is to 
serve fish in a translucent, underdone 
condition.) Remove the fillets carefully, 
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rejecting the pork and onions, and serve 
with parsley sauce, a white sauce with 
chopped parsley added. Garnish with 
sliced hard-cooked eggs and parsley. 

Another attractive dish is made by 
cooking the two fillets whole in water. 
When they are cooked, remove from the 
water and drain; place one on a serving 
platter and pour a well-seasoned white 
sauce over it, a little at a time, letting 
it take up all that it will, Then place 
the other fillet over it and repeat the 
process. Now cover the fish with 
buttered crumbs and place the dish in 
the oven to brown, setting the platter 
in a dish of warm water to keep it from 
cracking. When delicately browned, 
garnish with sliced lemon and parsley, 
and, if desired, surround with mashed 
potato, put on with a pastry tube. 
Haddock a la Creole 

Place the filleted haddock on the rack 
in the meat pan. Make a thin tomato 
sauce of one quart of strained tomatoes, 
two slices of onion, two or three cloves, 
one-quarter cup each of flour and butter; 
season well with salt and pepper and 
pour half of it over the fish. Cook an 
hour in a moderate oven, basting it three 
or four times. When done, remove to 
the serving dish and pour over it the 
remaining tomato sauce. 

Fish Croquettes 

These may be made of left-over fish or 
the fish may be cooked for the purpose. 
All bones and skin must be carefully 
taken out and the fish chopped. Measure 
the fish and add half the quantity of 
cream sauce; season with salt, pepper, 
chopped parsley and a little onion juice. 
Heat mixture over the fire without boil- 
ing and thicken with the yolks of eggs, 
one egg yolk to two cups fish mixture. 
Stir constantly, and when thickened, 
spread out to cool on a platter. When 
the mixture is cold, form into croquettes, 
dip in beaten egg and crumbs and fry 
in smoking hot fat. Drain on crumpled 
paper and serve hot. 

Creamed fish is a basis for many other 
dishes. With the addition of well- 
beaten whites of eggs and a delicate 
baking, we have a souffle. Flaked fish, 
creamed and with sliced hard-cooked egg 
added, may be turned into an escalloped 
dish by baking it with a covering of 
browned crumbs. Or cheese may be 
added in place of the eggs and give us 
esealloped fish and cheese. A salad of 
cold fish and cucumbers is delicious, or 
a fish chowder of the old-fashioned sort. 
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Humor the Gas Stove 


If a gas stove is cared for properly 
in the everyday routine, it is a simple 
matter to keep it clean. It need never 
be blackened, but a weekly washing 
inside and out with soap and water and a 
stiff little brush, followed by a thorough 
drying off, with the oven burners lighted, 
will keep it bright. The daily care 
means an immediate removal of any- 
thing spilled or spattered on the stove 
or in the ovens. The slide tray under 
the burners should be washed daily, 
scrubbed, if necessary. Otherwise it 
soon becomes crusted over with dust and 
grease. If the gas flame is red or blows, 
try relighting, first letting the gas flow a 
few seconds. If this does not remedy 
the trouble, there is probably a collec- 
tion of dust or other foreign matter, 
which interferes. Brush out the burner 
openings carefully and then light the 
gas directly at the cock, in order to burn 
out the dust. A persistent trouble of 
this sort should be referred to the gas 
company. 

In lighting the oven the torch or pilot 
should always be used and then turned 
off. This is simply for lighting, not for 
heat. Another precaution, which cer- 
tain housekeepers have been known to 
neglect, is never to leave the broiling 
pan in the oven, when it is not in use. 
It becomes roughened and burned if 
left in the heat when empty. One little 
habit of ill-regulated gas burners is their 
“popping” when lighted. This is the 
result of an oversupply of air and can 
be regulated by turning the “mixer,” the 
open cap-shaped arrangement close to 
each handle. After seven or eight years’ 
use, the oven may need a new lining. It 
is economy to have it put in as soon as it 
is needed, 

With proper planning, a gas range can 
be used very cheaply and that without 
deprivation in any line of cooking. 
Some appliances which make this pos- 
sible are the steam cooker, which cooks 
many dishes over one burner, and the 
section saucepans in groups of two or 
three, which can also be used over one 
burner. Many housekeepers have found 
a one-burner oven which set on the top 
of the range a decided economy and say 
that it soon pays for itself in the gas 
saved. This also solves the problem of 
a warming oven, the absence of which is 
the one objection to the gas range. 

For most families, it is worth while to 
have sheet-iron baking sheets made to 
fit the oven, And a slide tray for the 


bottom of the oven, like the one under 
the busners, makes it easier to keep the 
oven clean, Another appliance, which 
is new, is a wire screen for the top of 
the broiling oven. This is of wire 
netting strengthened at the four sides 
with strips of sheet iron or tin. It acts 
as a flame-spreader, and prevents the 
scorching of any food which is being 
broiled or roasted in the lower oven. It 
slips in on the upper support just below 
the flame, while the meat or toast is on 
the shelf below. A toaster for the top 
burners is made on the same principle, 
the toast being held on two wires just 
above a small wire screen of similar con- 
struction. 

A cast-iron lid for the top burner is a 
great convenience for heating flatirons 
and for cooking griddleeakes, while a 
sheet-iron lid, which becomes nearly red 
hot, is excellent for toast making. 

The range should be set on zine for 
convenience in cleaning and its position 
in the room should be carefully con- 
sidered. If possible, have it near the 
meter, thus saving superfluous pipe- 
laying, also have it near enough to the 
window for coolness but never in a draft. 
If one will take the trouble to read her 
own meter, which is a simple enough 
matter, she will find it quite worth while. 


Summum Bonum 
By Mary Gow Walsworth 


When every longing wish is stilled 

And all my heart’s desire fulfilled, 

When Fortune smiles upon my way 

And pours her gold on every day, 

When friendship, pleasure, fame and 
health 

Contribute each her treasured wealth, 

When fate all earthly gifts outnumbers, 

I pray she’ll add some fried cucumbers. 


For Summer Work in domestic sci- 
ence, Miss T., there are courses at Chau- 
tauqua, New York, at Chicago univer- 
sity, and at the Teachers’ college in New 
York city; also at the Bradley polytech- 
nical institute at Peoria, Illinois, and at 
the Mechanics’ institute, Rochester, New 
York, 


Spectan Cannina Processes, Mrs A., 
are known only to the manufacturers, 
so that it would be impossible to state 
what chemicals, if any, are used. Send 
a can of the suspected salmon, still 
sealed, to your state experiment station. 
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Part I1I—What Margaret Made 


for Dinner “a 


wae 

CHAPTER Ili 


Desserts 


After the soups, meats and salads came 
the desserts Margaret learned to make, 
and of course she took the easiest first. 
Cornstarch Pudding 

One pint of milk, with a pinch of salt, 
two heaping tablespoons of cornstarch, 
three tablespoons of sugar, whites of 
three eggs, one-half teaspoon of vanilla. 
Mix the cornstarch thoroughly with a 
half cup of the milk. Mix the rest of 
the milk with the sugar and put on the 
fire in the double boiler; as soon as it 
bubbles, stir up the cornstarch and milk 
aud turn it in and cook till it is as thick 
as oatmeal mush. Beat the eggs well, 
stir in lightly and cook one minute more. 
Take off the fire, put in the vanilla and 
turn into a mold to cool. When dinner 
is ready turn the pudding on a platter 
aud arrange a circle of preserved peaches 
or pineapple around it; or preserved 
ginger with the juice, or bits of red 
jelly.. Have a pitcher of cream to pass 
with it. Or, whip the cream and put 
around the pudding with the fruit on it. 
Or, if you have a ring mold, whip the 
cream and put in the middle with the 
fruit on the outside. 

Chocolate Cornstarch Pudding 

Make just as before, but add an extra 
tablespoon of sugar. Melt two squares 
of chocolate and stir it in. Put into egg 
cups to harden and turn out on sep- 
arate plates with a spoonful of whipped 
cream by each mold. 

Cocoanut Cornstarch Pudding 

Make the first rule, but before you put 
in the egg stir in a cup of prepared 
cocoanut. Serve in a large mold, or in 
small ones, with cream. 

Baked Custard 

Two eups milk, yolks of two eggs, 
two tablespoons of sugar, a little nutmeg. 
Beat the eggs till they are light; mix the 
milk and sugar till the sugar melts; put 
the two together and put it into a nice 
baking dish, or into small cups, and dust 


the nutmeg over the tops. 
Bake till the top is brown, 
and till when you put a 
knife blade into the custard 
it comes out clean. 
Cocoanut Custard 
Add a cup of cocoanut to this rule and 
bake it in one dish, stirring it up two 
or three times from the bottom, but after 
it begins to brown leaving it alone to 
finish. Do not put any nutmeg on it. 
Floating Island 
One pint milk, three eggs, one-third 
cup of sugar. Put the miik on the stove 
to heat in a good sized pan. Beat the 
whites of the eggs very stiff, and as soon 
as the milk scalds—that is, gets a little 
wrinkled on top—drop spoonfuls of the 
egg onto it in little islands; let them 
stand there to cook just one minute, and 
then with the skimmer take them off and 
lay them on a plate. Put the milk where 


it will keep hot but not boil while you 
beat the yolks of the eggs stiff, mixing in 


the sugar and beating that too. Pour 
the milk into the bow] of egg, a little at 
a time, beating all the while, and then 
put it in the double boiler and cook till 
it is as thick as cream. Take it off the 
fire, stir in a saltspoon of salt and half 
a teaspoon of vanilla and set it away to 
cool, When it is dinner time, strain 
the custard into a pretty dish and slip 
the whites off on top, one by one. If you 
like, you can dot them over with very 
tiny specks of red jelly. 
Cake and Custard 

Make a plain boiled custard just as 
before, with one pint of milk, yolks of 
three eggs, one-third cup of sugar, salt- 
spoon of salt, one-half teaspoon of va- 
nilla. Beat the eggs and sugar, add the 
hot milk and cook till creamy, put in the 
salt and vanilla and cool. Then cut 
stale cake into strips, or split lady- 
fingers in halves and spread with jam. 
Put them on the sides and bottom of a 
flat glass dish and gent!y pour the 
custard over. 
Tapioca Pudding 

Two tablespoons tapioca, yolks of two 
eggs, one-half cup of sugar, one quart 
of milk. Put the tapioca into a small 
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half cup of water and let it stand one 
hour. Then drain it and put it in the 
milk in the double boiler and cook and 
stir it till the tapioca looks clear, like 
glass. Beat the eggs and mix the sugar 
with them and deat again till both are 
light and put them with the milk and 
tapioca and cook three minutes, stirring 
all the time. Then take it off the fire 
and add a saltspoon of salt and a half 
teaspoon of vanilla and let it get per- 
fectly cold. 
Brown Betty 

Pare, core and slice six apples. Butter 
a baking dish and sprinkle the inside all 
over with fine bread crumbs. Then take 
six very thin slices of buttered bread 
and line the sides and bottom of the dish. 
Put in a layer of apples an inch thick, 
a thin layer of brown sugar, six bits of 
butter and a dusting of cinnamon, an- 
other layer of crumbs, another of apples 
and sugar, and so on till the dish is full, 
with crumbs and butter on top, and three 


tablespoons of molasses poured over.’ 


Bake this one hour and have hard sauce 
to eat with it, 
Rice Pudding with Raisins 

One quart of milk, two tablespoons of 
rice, one-third cup of sugar, one-half 
eup seeded raisins. Wash the rice and 
the raisins and stir everything together 
till the sugar dissolves. Then put it in 
a baking dish in the oven. Every little 
while open the door and see if a light 
brown crust is forming over the top, and 
if it is, stir the pudding all up from the 
bottom and push down the crust. Keep 
on doing this till the rice swells and 
makes the milk all thick and creamy, 
which it will after about an hour. Then 
let the pudding cook, and when it is a 
nice deep brown take it out and let it 
get very cold, 
Cottage Pudding 

One egg, one cup sugar, one-half cup 
milk, one and one-half cups flour, one 
teaspoon baking powder. Beat the yolk 
of the egg light, add the sugar slowly 
and beat more, then put in the milk, the 
flour, the whites of the eggs beaten stiff, 
and last of all the baking powder, and 
stir it up well. Put in a greased pan and 
bake nearly half an hour. Serve with 
foamy sauce. 

Pudding sauces 

Hard Sauce 

Beat together a half cup of powdered 
sugar and half a cup of butter with a 
fork till both are light and creamy. 


Flavor with a teaspoon of vanilla and 
put on the ice to harden. 
Foamy Sauce 

One-half cup butter, one-half cup 
boiling water, one cup powdered sugar, 
white of one egg, one teaspoon vanilla. 
Rub the butter and sugar to a cream, 
add the vanilla and beat well. When it 
is time to serve, beat the egg stiff. Stir 
the boiling water into the butter and 
sugar and then put in the egg. Stand 
the bowl on the stove in a pan of water 
and beat with the egg beater till foamy. 
Serve in a sauce boat. 
Grandmother’s Sauce 

One cup sugar, one-half cup butter, 
yolks of two eggs, one-quarter cup boil- 
ing water, a dusting of nutmeg. Cream 
the butter and sugar, stir in the beaten 
yolks, and last the boiling water. Beat 
till foamy on the stove and dust with 
nutmeg. 
Lemon Sauce 

White of one egg, one-half cup pow- 
dered sugar, juice of half a lemon. Beat 
the egg, add the sugar and lemon, and 
beat all together. 

(To be Continued in October) 


Huckleberry Time 


Recipes from Linda Hull Larned 


New England Blueberry Muffins 

One pint of flour, three-quarters of a 
cup of milk, one egg, two teaspoons of 
melted butter, two heaping teaspoons of 
baking powder, two scant tab'espoons of 
sugar, one heaping cup blueberries, pinch 
of salt. Beat the egg very light, add the 
milk, then flour, baking powder and 
sugar sifted together, then salt, melted 
butter, and last of all, the berries, rub- 
bing them through the flour first. Bake 
thirty minutes in gem pans. 
Bombe Glace 

Pack a mold in salt and ice, remove 
the lid and line the mold about one inch 
thick with huckleberry water-ice made 
from the following recipe: One pint of 
huckleberries, one pint of water, one-half 
pound of sugar, juice of one lemon. Add 
the sugar and lemon juice to the berries, 
mash all together and let stand one hour; 
then press through a sieve, add the water, 
turn into a freezer and freeze. Fill the 
center of the mold with biscuit glace, or 
a plain vanilla ice cream made from two 
cups milk, two eggs, three tablespoons 
sugar, one tablespoon flour, one pint of 
cream, whipped, two teaspoons vanilla. 
Put the milk over the fire in a double 
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boiler; when boiling, add the sugar, flour 
and eggs well mixed together; stir con- 
stantly until the mixture thickens; take 
from the fire and when cool add the 
vanilla and whipped cream. Freeze quite 
hard and fill the center of the mold, pack- 
ing the cream in so that the mold will 
be solid when turned out. 


Summer Desserts 
By Eleanor Marchant 


Cocoanut Mousse 

Soak one teaspoon of gelatine in a 
tablespoon of cold water, and dissolve in 
half a cup of boiling milk; remove from 
the fire, and just as it begins to thicken, 
add a pint of double cream and a small 
cup of grated cocoanut, beating with an 
egg-beater until very stiff. Flavor with 
a few drops of orange juice and turn 
the mixture into a chilled mold, pack- 
ing in ice and salt for four hours before 
serving. Unmold and serve on a large 
crystal platter, surrounded with a border 
of large red raspberries, and garnished 
with stars of whipped cream. 
Ginger Mousse 

Soil half a cup of sugar and a fourth 
of a cup of water until it spins a 
thread; pour slowly upon the stiffly 
beaten whites of two eggs and whip until 
cold; then fold in a cup of whipped 
cream and a eup of finely chopped pre- 
served ginger. Pour into a melon mold 
and cover with ice and rock salt, allowing 
it to ripen for three or four hours before 
serving. Serve with a sauce made from 
the syrup of the preserved ginger, 
slightly thickened. 
Violet Mousse 

Ileat a pint of milk in a granite 
saucepan, and when scalding hot add the 
stifly beaten whites of three eggs and 
two tablespoons of powdered sugar, 
stirring constantly until it thickens; 
remove from the fire and when cold add 
half a pint of whipped cream and half a 
teaspoon of violet extract. Place in a 
tin lard pail, and pack in ice and salt 
until thoroughly frozen. Serve in small 
glass sherbet cups garnished with can- 
died violets. 
Macaroon Mousse 

Scald one dozen macaroons in a cup 
of milk, and pour gradually upon the 
beaten yolks of three eggs, cooking ever 
hot water until slightly thickened; when 
almost cold, fold into the mixture the 
stiffly beaten whites of three eggs, half 
a cup of powdered sugar, and half a pint 
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of whipped cream. Turn into a brick 
mold and freeze by covering with ice and 
rock salt. At serving time garnish with 
French candied fruit atranged on a 
border of whipped cream. 

Maple Nut Mousse 

Soak two level teaspoons of gelatine in 
two tablespoons of cold water, and dis- 
solve it in a cup of hot maple syrup; 
remove from the fire and beat until cool, 
then add a pint of thick cream that has 
been whipped with a teaspoon of pow- 
dered sugar and half a cup of finely 
chopped hickory nuts. Line a round 
mold with halved ladyfingers, holding 
them in place with a little fondant, fill- 
ing the center with the mousse mixture ; 
be sure that the cover is securely 
adjusted and bury in ice and salt for 
three hours. When ready to serve, un- 
mold, covering the top with chopped 
nuts, and serve with a Sabayon sauce. 
Sabayon Sauce (Practical Cooking and 

Serving) 

In the upper part of a double boiler 
put one whole egg and two yolks, well 
beaten; add half a cup of sugar and beat 
thoroughly. Set over very hot but not 
actually boiling water and beat while 
half a cup of sherry wine is gradually 
stirred in. When it has_ thickened 
slightly, add a teaspoon of lemon juice, 
and turn into a cold dish to arrest the 
cooking. Serve at once. A rich and 
most delicious sauce. Care needs be 
taken to avoid curdling the egg. 

Rice Mousse with Prunes 

Cook one-fourth of a cup of rice in a 
cup and a half of milk, until very soft. 
Make a rich boiled: custard, with the 
yolks of two eggs, half a cup of sugar 
and half a cup of milk, adding two 
tablespoons of gelatine softened in a little 
cold water; strain this over the cooked 
rice and when cold, ada a pint of 
whipped cream, twelve sifted prunes and 
a few drops of lemon juice. Mold in a 
fancy mold and pack in ice and salt for 
three hours before serving, garnishing 
with squares of prune jelly and large 
stuffed prunes. 


A Detuicious Water Ice—Take a 
dozen oranges and half dozen lemons; 


prepare as if to make orangeade. 
Sweeten to taste, but make a little 
sweeter than for drinking, as the sweet- 
ness always freezes out somewhat. 
Dilute with water, and add a quart of 
grape juice. The color is so beautiful 
that it seemed almost to add to the 
flavor, Mrs A. F. L 
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Menus for 


Planned to Meet the Requirements of the 
Season, and the Demands of Economy 
and Well-balanced Ration 


By Louise Worthen 


Monpay, AvG 1 
Breakfast 
Cantaloupes 

Cereal with cream 
Shirred eggs 

Toasted brown bread 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Chicken croquettes 

Saratoga chips | 

Olives Blackberries 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Broiled beefsteak 
Baked new potatoes 
Sliced cucumbers 
Dressed lettuce 
Snow pudding Coffee 

Tuespay, AuG 2 
Breakfast 
Blackberries 

Cereal with cream 

Minced beef on toast 
offee 
Luncheon 

Panned tomatoes 

Cream gravy 


Parker House rolls Baked sweet apples with 


Lemon jelly 
Dinner 
Fruit 
Stewed lamb 
Mashed potato 
Green peas 
Radish and lettuce salad 
Chocolate hlancmange 
Cofiee 
Wepnespay, Auc 3 
Breakjast 
Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Scrambled eggs 
Whole wheat muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Corn oysters 
Whole wheat bread 
Olives 
Sliced peaches 
Dinner 
Consomme 
Lamb croquettes 
Potato puff 
Sliced tomatoes 
Dressed lettuce 


Rhubarb pie Coffee’ 
Tuurspay, Auc 4 
Breakfast 
Melons 


Cereal with cream 


Liver and bacon offee 
Corn muffins Coffee Luncheon 
Luncheon Rice and cheese cro- 
Cream of pea soup quettes 
Crisped crackers Brown bread Olives 
Cucumbers Peaches 
Peanut cookies Dinner 


Dinner 
Fruit 
Broiled hamburg steak 
Olive sauce 
Baked sweet potatoes 
String beans 


Tomato salad Sponge cake Coffee 
Lemon ice Coffee Tuespay, Auc 9 
Fripay, Ava 5 Breakfast 
Breakfast Raspberries 
Pears Cereal with cream 
Cereal with cream Beef and_ potatoes 
Meat omelet Toast warmed in gravy 


Coffee Popovers Coffee 


Salmon salad with peas 
Brown bread and cream 


August 
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Vegetable salad Rusks 


Luncheon 
Cream of bean soup 


Stewed prunes 
inner 
Broiled tomatoes 
Baked bluefish 
Mashed potato 
Endive 
Dressed cucumbers 


Sunpay, Auc 14 
Break/ast 
Blackberries 
Cereal with cream 
Potato omelet 

y Lunn muffins 
offee 
Dinner 
Clear tomato soup 
Boiled salmon 


sicsheul =. and |New apple pudding with Egg sauce 
cheese cream Boiled potatoes Peas 
Bread and butter Coffee Cucumber salad 
Pickled beets Wepyespay, AuG 10 Raspberry water ice 
Raspberries reakfast 


Dinner 
Black bean soup 


Boiled halibut Baked eggs Toast 
Egg sauce Coffee 
Luncheon 


Mashed potato 
Swiss chard 
Cucumber salad 
Caramel custard with 
caramel sauce 
Coffee 
Saturpay, Auc 6 
Breakfast 
Raspberries 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed fish 
Baked potatoes 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Egg timbales 
Tomato sauce 
French fried potatoes 


cream 
Dinner 
Tomato soup 
Breaded veal cutlets 
Potato au gratin 
Summer squash 
Dressed lettuce 
Peach shortcake 
Coffee 
Sunpay, Ave 7 
Breakfast 
Apples 


Cereal with cream Creamed pe 
as 
Fish balls Brown bread String edhe 
Coffee Vanilla ice cream with 
Dinner raspberries 
potion canapes Coffee 
toast of beef 
Sweet corn on the cob os wy 
Apples 


Beet salad 
Coffee Bavarian cream 
Coffee 


Supper 


cheese sandwiches 

Apple jelly tarts 

Monpay, Avec 8 
Breakfast 

New apple sauce 

Cereal with cream 


Dropped eggs on toast [Creamed stewed cucum- 


Clear soup 
Cold roast beef 
Sweet potatoes 

Shell beans 
Dressed lettuce 
Banana souffle 


Creamed dried beef and 


Blueberry pie Cheese 
Coffee 


Graham muffins Coffee 


Eggs baked in tomatoes 
Vienna rolls Olives 


Fried smelts ‘Tartar sauce 


Graham muffins Coffee 


Muskmelons 
Cereal with cream 


cucumber 
Baked po‘atoes 
Whole wheat bread 
Bananas with lemon 
juice and sugar 


Creamed clams 
Vegetable salad 
Nut sandwiches 
Baked sweet apples and 
cream 
Monpay, Avc 15 
Breakfast 
Cantaloupes 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed salmon 


Dinner 
is Baked potatoes 
) uncheon 
Frizzled dried beef 


Dressed lettuce 


Tuurspay, AuG 11 
Breakfast 
Baked pears 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled haddock 
Fried sweet potatoes 


Luncheon 
Corn chowder 
Toasted muffins 

Pic cles 
Jelly sandwiches 

Dinner 
Iced watermelon 
Roast chicken 

Potato puff 


Cereal with cream 
Chopped chicken on 
toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 


Blueberry cake 
Dinner 
Cream of potato soup 


Mashed potato 


ers 
Dressed lettuce 
Floating island Coffee 
Saturpay, Ave 13 
Breakfast 
Grapes 
Cereal with cream 
Bacon and eggs 


Luncheon 
Split pea soup 
Browned crackers 
Pickled onions 
Blackberries 
Dinner 
Consomme 
Broiled lamb chops 
Creamed potatoes 
Sliced tomatoes 
Cress salad 


Potato au gratin 
Pickled celery 
Coffee jelly with cream 
Dinner 
Cream of onion soup 
Braised beef 
Browned potatoes 
New beets 
Dressed lettuce 
Blueberry pie Coffee 
Tuespay, 16 
Breakfast 
Baked pears 
Cereal with cream 

5: ye muffins 
Soft cooked eggs 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cheese toast 
Apple ww Olives 
aspberries 
inner 
Tomato cream soup 
Sliced beef 
Potato croquettes 
Summer squash 
Endive salad 
Charlotte russe 
Coffee 
Wepnespay, AuG 17 
Breakfast 
Raspberries 
Cereal with cream 
Beef_warmed in gravy 
Potatoes, fried 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Fish hash 
Rye muffins Pickles 
Blueberry cake 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Broiled brook trout 
aked potatoes 
Sliced cucumbers 
Dressed lettuce 
Crackers Cheese 
Coffee 
Tuurspay, Aue 18 
Breakfast 
Pears 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed fish 
Toasted rye muffins 
offee 
Luncheon 
Clam chowder 
Crisped crackers 
Pickled cucumber 


Macedoine jelly Coffee 


Baked apples 
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Dinner 
Broiled smelts 
Curried veal 
Boiled rice 

Creamed carrots 

Dressed tomatocs 

Peach shortcake 
Coffee 


Fripay, AuG 19 
Breakfast 
Peaches 

Cereal with cream 

Minced veal on toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Escalloped cheese 
Whole wheat bread 

Stuffed olives 
Melons 
Dinner 

Split pea soup 

laddock, stuffed and 
baked 

Mashed potato 
Spinach 

String bean salad 

Pineapple Bavarian 
cream 
Coffee 

Saturpay, AuG 20 
Breakfast 
Apples 

Cereal with cream 

Broiled bacon 

linshed brown potatoes 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Creamed fish in ramekins 
Brown bread 
Sliced tomatoes 
Fruit 
Dinner 
Barley soup 
Broiled ham 
Raked sweet potatoes 
Baked macaroni 
Cucumber salad 
Caramel ice cream 
Coffee 

Sunpay, AvG 21 
Breakfast 
Grapes 

Cereal with cream 

Ham omelet 
Srown bread toast 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Tomato canapes 
Chicken pie 
Mashed potato Peas 
Dressed lettuce 
Crackers Cheese 
Coffee 
Supper 
Lobster a la Newburg 

Rye bread, toasted 

Olives 
Lemon jelly 
Sponge drops 

Monpay, AuG 22 

Breakfast 
Muskmelons 
Cereal with cream 
Dropped eggs 

Rye bread toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 

Chicken croquettes 

Rolls Peas 
Raspberries 
Sponge drops 
Dinner 
Potato soup 

Boiled tongue 

Potato souffle 

Creamed turnips 

_ Dressed lettuce 

Chocolate cornstarch 
pudding with cream 
Coffee 
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Tuespay, AuG 23 
Breakfast 
Pears 
Cereal with cream 
Lamb chops 
Creamed potato 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Broiled bacon 
Macaroni with tomato 
sauce 
Rolls Fruit 
Dinner 
Cream of pea soup 
Baked flounders 
Potato au gratin 
Green corn 
Tomato jelly salad 
Cocoanut custards 
Coffee 
Wepnespay, AuG 24 
Breakfast 
Apples 
Cereal with cream 
Baked tomatoes with 


eggs 
Toasted rolls Coffee 
Luncheon 
Clam fritters 
Corn cake 
Sliced cucumbers 
Cup custards with fruit 
sauce 
Dinner 
Cream of lettuce soup 
Sliced cold tongue 
Potato croquettes 


Lima beans with cream) 


ressed lettuce 
Coffee ice cream 
Coffee 
Tuurspay, AuG 25 
Breakfast 
Grapes 
Cereal with cream 
Tongue and potato hash 
Sally Lunn muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Vegetable salad 
Nut sandwiches 
Olives 
Bananas with cream 
Dinner 
Cream of lima bean soup 
Tripe cooked in batter 
Mashed potato 
Spinach 
Tomato salad 
Crackers Cheese 
offee 


Fripay, Avec 26 
Breakfast 
Blackberries 
Cereal with cream 
Tripe warmed over in 


cream 
Baked potatoes 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Salmon croquettes with 
peas 
Parker House rolls 
Sliced cucun:bers 
Macaroons Lemonade 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Baked halibut 
Egg sauce 
Mashed potato 
New beets 
Dressed lettuce 
Prune whin with cream 
Coffee 
Saturpay, AuG 27 
Breakfast 
Apples 
Cereal with cream 
Eggs poached in milk 


Toast Coffee 


Luncheon Dinner 
Escalloped fish Fruit 
Brown bread Lamb chops 
Sliced cucumbers Mashed _ potato Peas 
Fruit Dressed tomatoes 
Dinner Crackers Cheese 
Tomato soup Coffee 
raised breast of lamb 
Rice croquettes Tuespay, AvG 30 
Shell beans Breakfast 
Dressed lettuce Apples 
Lemon milk sherbct Cereal with cream 
Coffee Liver and bacoa 
Sunpay, Ave 28 Creamed potatocs 
Breakfast Toast Coffee 
ereal with cream Stuffed tomatoes 
Chopped lamb Toasted brown bread 


Pctato cakes 
Cup custards 
3rown bread Coffee 


Dinner 
Consomme Julienne Dinner 
Roast of beef Cream of spinach soup 
Browned potatoes Sliced roast beef 
Escalloped onions |Potato puff Succotash 
Sweet corn Dressed lettuce 
Tomato and cucumber | Apple pie Cheese 
salad Coffee 
Supper Breakfast 
Cream cheese and nut Blackberries 
sala Cereal with cream 
Brown bread sandwiches Eggs Muffins 
Olives Coffee 
Maple cream cake Luncheon 


ee ey 29 Beef and potato in 
Brea fas brown gravy 
Muskmelons Rolls 
Cereal with cream — —— 
Peaches 
Hashed brown potatoes Dinner 
Muffins Coffee Cream tomato soup 
Luncheon Broiled mackerel 
Clam soup Mashed potato 
Nut and cheese sand- String beans 
wiches Cucumber salad 
Pickles Raspberry sherbet 
Maple cup cakes Coffee 


Bureau of Information 
Answers Free by Mail—Send for Blank 


Tue Canary, Miss K. L. C., should 
molt during the latter part of August, 
and it always loses its voice during that 
period. Your bird has had what bird 
fanciers call a “false molt,” meaning an 
unseasonable one, due to its being kept 
in too warm a room or hung too close to 
the ceiling. When a bird molts thus 
unseasonably, and especially if it molts 
again in August, great care must be 
taken of it during the following winter, 
since it has not strength enough to fit 
itself out thoroughly in its warm, 
downy “underclothes,” and so it is more 
liable to colds. During the molting sea- 
son a bird should be kept out of drafts. 
As for taming canaries, the same meth- 
ods are employed as in taming any other 
animal. One must treat them always 
gently and speak to them in such a way 
as never to startle them. Then they 
must grow accustomed to one’s near 
presence, and patience will teach them 
to eat dainty tidbits from the fingers. 
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It will then be only a little while before 
they are content to sit on one’s finger. 


Tue Rust on the wash boiler, Mrs 
L. E., is due to its being put away wet. 
Do not be satisfied with cleaning it, but 
dry it also over the heat. 


A Luncueon MENU, suggesting dishes 
which could be prepared beforehand, may 
follow this line: Begin with bouillon, 
which may be bought or made before- 
hand and simply heated. If it isa warm 
day, iced bouillon or fruit may be served 
as a first course. Melons are appropri- 
ate and easily prepared. Following this, 
have chicken or lobster patties and Sara- 
toga potatoes. The patty shells can be 
bought, or, if you are an expert with 
puff paste, it will be worth while to make 
those and the cheese straws for the salad 
course at the same time. The cream 
sauce should be freshly made and the 
chicken or lobster added for a long 
enough time to heat thoroughly. Lobster 
would have to be freshly opened to be at 
its best, but the chicken could be kept, 
if closely covered, even after being cut 
small. The potato chips need only to be 
warmed in the oven along with the patty 
shells. 

For the salad course have a tomato 
jelly and nut salad, with nuts in the 
jelly and used as a garnish as well. This 
will be attractive in individual molds on 
white lettuce leaves with a thick mayon- 
naise. With it, serve the cheese straws 
made from puff paste. For dessert, a 
pineapple or raspberry Bavarian cream 
can be prepared beforehand. This leaves 
little to do on the day of the luncheon, 
besides the heating of bouillon (if you 
have it), or cutting and icing of the 
melon, the making of the white sauce 
and heating of shells and potatoes, the 
preparation of the salad for the table 
and the making of the coffee. 

For serving, have the first course 
placed when the guests enter the room 
and then serve as usual. Olives and 
salted nuts should be on the table 
throughout the meal. 


Tr Is Imposstpte to say, Mr S., who 
the state commissioner is or what his 
duties, as you do not state to which 
commission you refer. 


Tue Searskin Coat, Mrs M., is hardly 
safe for the summer in a cotton bag, 
for moths will enter the opening and 
work havoc. A bag made of tarred 
paper has been found very efficacious and 
a tar-lined closet or box is good. The 


fur should be thoroughly combed and 
cleaned before putting it away. We 
have found no trouble with moths in 
case we wrapped the fur carefully after 
cleaning in several thicknesses of news- 
paper and put it in a clean drawer or box. 


For Cooxixa Hams, Mrs O. W., sec 
Page 81 of our January issue. Allow 
from three to four hours for cooking a 
tongue. Try it with a steel skewer or 
a long-tined steel fork and be sure it is 
perfectly tender. 


Soakine THE CLotHes, Mrs J., is not 
necessary, unless they are very dirty. In 
case of very much soiled pieces, an hour's 
soaking is sufficient. If they are wrung 
out of a solution of washing soda and 
then soaked in clear, lukewarm water for 
that time, the dirt is loosened and stil! 
the fabric is not attacked by the chem- 
ical as in case of soaking in strong soda 
water. Try the bluing water by dipping 
in a small garment. Always shake ou: 
garments before putting them into the 
bluing water, so that they will take th: 
color evenly. 


To Cure Gourps properly, A. H. M., 
they should not be picked until fully 
matured, that is, they should begin to 
yellow a little, thus showing that they 
are ripe. It is best to leave them on the 
vine as long as possible, taking care, of 
course, that they are not caught by 
frost. If the vines show too many little 
gourds, pinch some off, so that the others 
may have better nourishment and oppor- 
tunity to develop to perfection. When 
picked, do not put in the sun or in a 
closet, but suspend in an airy place, 
indoors or out, as it is the air that 
hardens them. They can be hung up in 
nets; or better still, leave a bit of the 
vine on each stem and tie string to this 
to hang them by. If the gourds are ripe 
when picked, and are hung in the air, 
they will not decay, but will become as 
smooth and hard as polished wood. In 
a warm climate gourds can stay on the 
vines after frost has killed the vines 
themselves; in fact, the negroes often 
leave some of their gourds unpicked all 
winter. Unless gourds get a very early 
start they do not mature well in the 
colder parts of the country; they take 
good hot suns to ripen them well. 


Ricep Potato, Mrs H., is prepared by 
putting well-mashed and seasoned boiled 
potatoes through a convenient little 
utensil called a ricer. The same effect 
may be obtained by rubbing the potato 
through a colander with a large spoon. 
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The Question of Bread * 


By Elspeth MacDonald 


Cook books will not teach one every- 
thing there is to learn about bread; I[ 
have become convinced of that. Back 
of the cook book one must study from 
experience, and experience teaches more 
about bread than any food which is pre- 
pared in a household. The authority 
who wrote the cook book knows her 
flours as well as the miller does; she 
has watched yeast do its wonderful leay- 
ening labor through a microscope, she 
has studied certain conditions at certain 
temperatures with a thermometer at her 
elbow registering every rise and fall. She 
has given us to the best of her ability 
all her deductions and discoveries. But 
the little by-ways by which she acquired 
her knowledge she could not impart to 
us in a thousand-page volume—and 
besides, the thousand-page volume would 
not be read. It is twenty years ago since 
I made my first loaf of bread. During 
that time I have done family bakings 
week after week, and yet only last week 
[ learned something quite new, from a 
new maid. She had made bread after 
the recipe that has held its place against 
all others for years in our household. 
The bread was set over night and left on 
a table by an open window. Through 
the night the temperature fell, so did the 
bread. A more unpromising mass of 
cold, dead dough I never saw. It was 
coaxed in a warm corner, set in a pan of 
warm water and covered by warm cloths, 
but at noon, when I turned it over, it 
was still as solid as cheese. 

“There is no hope for it,” I said; 
“throw it away and telephone to the 
baker’s for bread.” 

“Let me try another yeast cake in it,” 
pleaded Anna. “I’ve seen my mother 
use that in dead-looking dough. It will 
be only two cents more wasted if the 
bread does not rise.” 

“Try it if you wish,” I answered, “but 
I'm afraid there is no hope.” 

At 5 o’clock the lid of the bread pan 
threatened to be lifted off by fine, white, 
bubbling dough, and at 6 o’clock the 
loaves went in the oven. I never tasted 
finer, whiter, sweeter, all-round better 
bread, and it stayed good and moist till 
the last crust disappeared, four or five 
days later. 

One has to take into consideration in 
following the experiment we did, that 


*Reprinted by request from October, 19€2. 
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the dough had not soured. It was set 
with water, which will not allow dough 
to sour quickly as if milk were used in 
the mixing; then, too, in all probability 
the yeast had been killed almost in- 
stantly; whether by a cold draft or by 
the yeast cake being dissolved in too hot 
water, I do not know. In the morning 
the bread pan contained nothing more 
nor less than a mass of flour and water 
waiting for leavening. If it had been 
sour it would not have been worth the 
labor, fire and two-cent yeast cake which 
saved it. 

I will give here the recipe from which 
T have never-failing good bread—I might 
say the best of bread, except when, very 
rarely, some accident befalls it, such as 
I have just related: 


The recipe 


Put four tablespoons of shortening, 
either butter and lard mixed or one of 
the good fats on the market, two table- 
spoons of sugar and one tablespoon of 
salt into a bread raiser, and pour over 
it one quart of boiling water. Place one 
yeast cake in half a cup of lukewarm 
water and stir with a teaspoon till dis- 
solved. When the’ water in the bread 
pan becomes lukewarm, pour in the yeast 
and stir thoroughly. Add five cups of 
sifted bread flour, beating it as it goes in 
with a wire whisk. When it becomes too 
thick to move with the whisk, use a 
slitted wooden spoon and stir thoroughly, 
so that the flour and wetting may become 
well mixed. When it is spongy but not 
dry, turn it out on a well-floured mold- 
ing cloth and knead. It can hardly be 
too well kneaded. It is the kneading 
that gives it the satiny smoothness and 
the elasticity which are invariable tests 
of good bread. It ought, even during 
this process, to begin to show bubbles in 
its texture. Knead them out, as much 
as possible. When dough is put back in 
the pan to rise with bubbles showing 
here and there, it will be full of holes 
and poor of taste when baked. After the 
kneading is finished and the dough feels 
as smooth as silk, wash the bread raiser 
and dry it, then rub well inside with 
butter or lard before putting the dough 
back again for the second raising. If 
this plan is followed, the Lread will slip 
out so clean after it has risen that the 
pan will scarcely require washing. In 
the morning when well risen, cut it 
down. By this process I mean cutting 
the light spongy mass through and 
through half a dozen times and then 
turning it over and over to check fer- 
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mentation for a short time. This is a 
very convenient plan for the busy house- 
wife who may have so many morning 
duties to perform that the bread cannot 
be molded into pans immediately. The 
cutting takes on!y a minute or two, and 
one can feel that if it is not attended to 
for half an hour, the bread will not sour. 
It does not hurt it at all if it has to be 
re-cut down a second time. When ready 
to care for it, toss on the floured mold- 
ing cloth and knead again—slightly this 
time—till every air bubble disappears, 
then put it in greased pans, having each 
one about half full. Cover lightly, set 
in a warm place and allow it to double 
its bulk before putting to bake. 

This recipe will make four good-sized 
loaves. The oven, to give satisfactory 
results, ought to be quite hot when the 
bread is first put in. If you bake in a 
gas stove, the best plan is to light both 
burners seven or eight minutes before 
the bread goes in. Set it on the bottom 
shelf, then allow it to rise to double its 
bulk and begin to brown very slightly. 
Turn out one burner and finish the bak- 
ing in a cooler oven. This does away 
with any fear of burning; it bakes the 
bread perfectly and gives a much nicer 
crust than if the oven is very hot all the 
time. The management of dampers in 
a coal or wood stove will give the same 
results. According to the size of your 
loaves, bread will require from forty-five 
to sixty minutes to bake well. On taking 
it from the oven set the loaves on a wire 
stand or sieve to cool. Never wrap them 
steaming hot in a towel. Many cooks 
indorse such a process, saying it tenders 
the crust. It may, but it spoils the 
bread. Frequently one tastes the cloth 
in which bread has been wrapped, or the 
soap with which the cloth was washed. 
Besides, it shuts the steam up in the 
loaf, making it damp and clammy, a 
sure medium for the cultivation of mold. 
Allow the bread to become perfectly cold 
before putting it away in the bread box 
or jar, then keep it closely covered. 

Some of the “must-haves” 


As this is a department devoted to ex- 
periment, and as the entire career of a 
housewife is one of experiment and ex- 
perience, perhaps some of the points I 
have noted in the making of bread may 
aid other cooks. The first and most 
important “must-have” is good yeast. 
After years of experiment with dry yeast, 
brewers’ yeast, salt rising and other 
homemade yeasts, I have come to depend 
almost wholly and with the most perfect 
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trust on compressed yeast. If your 
grocer keeps yeast at all, it will be fresh; 
the manufacturer sees to that, as the 
stock of each day is renewed and the 
old yeast cakes are taken away. Still, if 
you keep it yourself for a few days in 
a refrigerator it will not spoil. Yeast 
which is moist, light colored and of “re- 
viving smell,” as an old lady I know 
expressed it, is all right. If it gets dry, 
brittle, streaky and smells the opposite of 
“reviving,” throw it away; better lose 
two cents than twenty cents’ worth of 
flour, with fire and labor added. Be very 
careful of the heat of the water in which 
yeast is dissolved. If you have a ther- 
mometer, let the water be sixty-five to 
sixty-eight degrees; if you have to trust 
to your hand, let it be very surely no 
more than lukewarm. 

Then the flour—it is an invariable rule 
to use bread flour when yeast is to be 
added. Bread flour will make tolerable 
pie or cake, but pastry flour will noi 
make good bread. If, as occasionally 
occurs, you have flour whose nature you 
cannot determine, use the following test: 
take a handful and close the fingers 
tightly over it. If it remains in a soft, 
velvety lump, even after the fingers are 
loosened, it is pastry floir. Bread flour 
will be dry and loose, it will not keep 
in shape. 

According to the time at your dis- 
posal, allow sufficient yeast for raising. 
For instance, if bread is wanted made 
and baked in four hours, two yeast cakes 
would have to be allowed to the recipe I 
have given. There is no danger, should 
compressed yeast be used, of its tasting 
in the bread. This is called the quick- 
raising method. In a temperature of 
about sixty-eight degrees it will be ready 
to mold two and a half hours from the 
time it was set. It will be quite as good 
bread as that made after the slow-raising 
method, although I think the latter wiil 
keep moist for a longer time. 

I have heard many housewives com- 
plain of bread souring. Bread sours only 
because of two reasons—uncleanliness in 
the making or the utensils, or because it 
was allowed to stand too long after mix- 
ing. When that occurs, the yeast has 
done its work completely, and the dan- 
gerous bacteria get in their work, exactly 
in the same way as at the point where 
cider changes to vinegar. I have found, 
too, that in hot weather milk bread wil! 
sour much more quickly than if brea! 
is mixed with water. Then there is the 
question of dry bread, with a heavy feel- 
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ing about it, both to the touch and to the 
palate. Usually this is caused either by 
too much flour being worked into the 
dough or by heavy-handed kneading. 
Bread, like cake, pastry, cookies and 
biscuit, has a point where just enough 
‘lour has been added and where no more 
ought to go in. This amount it is al- 
nost impossible for a recipe maker to 
determine, because there are so many 
ijiours, and the wetting capacities of two 
are hardly ever alike. It is a case of ex- 
perience. A practiced hand can tell 
almost the instant when enough flour has 
gone into bread by a certain springy 
feeling. Then tip it out and begin 
kneading. It may seem moist, but it is 
not moist enough to stick if you inter- 
yene with well-floured fingers between 
the dough and the cloth. Knead quickly 
ond lightly; a heavy hand which pounds 
bread instead of molding it will soon 
thump all the life out of it, and the 
bread will have the texture of cheese. 
Nothing goes on the everyday table that 
a cook ought to bestow more labor and 
intelligence on than bread. A _ well- 
known American physician says: “More 
indigestion is caused by poor, heavy, 
ladly raised, badly baked bread than by 
auy other badly cooked food in America.” 


Our June Puzzles 


We did not mean to have the puzzles 
in June any harder than in previous 
issues, but it seems as if they must have 
heen, as few replies, compared with pre- 
vious months, were received, and few 
contestants sent in correct answers. The 
first prize of five dollars in cash is 
awarded Mrs M. S. ‘Tronslin, North 
Dakota; the three awards of three dol- 
lars’ worth of merchandise selected from 
the June issue are awarded to Mrs J. 
Stengle, Illinois; Mrs Fairchild Wheeler, 
Connecticut; Mrs T. Heinold, New Jer- 
sey. The sixteen awards of one dollar’s 
worth of merchandise selected from the 
June issue are awarded to Mrs E. F. 
sabeock, Massachusetts; Mrs W. F. 
Johnston, Iowa; Mrs Charles W. Ward, 
New York; Annie B. Small, Maine; 
Fannie M, Comer, Indiana; Mrs T. W. 
Betz, Rhode Island; Mrs W. S. Roby, 
Iowa; Mrs Thad S. Troy, North Caro- 
lina; Mrs L. Ellis, Wisconsin; Mrs 
Nellie M. Beckwith, Vermont; Mrs 
Hugh Finnie, New Jersey; Mrs Fred A. 
Clark, Kansas;*Mrs R. M. Fellows, 
Arkansas; Mrs W. M. Buchholtz, New 
York; Mrs E. N. Layton, Illinois; Mrs 
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Clara L. Miller, Illinois.. Ten yearly 
subscriptions to Goop HousEKEEPING, new 
ones or continuations, are awarded Mrs 
M. A. Hanna, Maine; Belle wD. Har- 
bert, Colorado; Mrs George H. Kelley, 
Ohio; Mary Finn, New York; Mrs H. 
B. Dean, Michigan; Mrs F. W. Payne, 
Connecticut; Mrs R. L. Munson, Massa- 
chusetts; Mrs R. B. Maltbie, Iowa; Mrs 
C. V. Sherman, Ohio; Mrs William H. 
Knyp, New Jersey. 

The answers to the June puzzles 
were as follows: 1. Baldwin Refrigera- 
tor. 2. Hub Range. 3. Hall’s Hair 
Renewer. 4. Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet. 
5. Irish Mail. 

All the prize winners have been noti- 
fied and as soon as we hear from them 
the prizes will be sent. The Puzzle 
Editor will take a vacation in August, 
but we hope to start fresh again with 
either the September or October number. 


The Free Trip to the Fair 


It was announced in the June issue of 
1903, and in subsequent issues up to 
December, that to the reader of Goop 
HovusEKEEPING who reported on May 1, 
1904, the largest amount of business done 
with our advertisers, as proved’ by the 
money expended for articles advertised 
in the magazine, we would give a trip 
to St Louis and return, including two 
weeks’ board, sleeping car accommoda- 
tions and meals en route. This contest 
was open to all, the only condition being 
that each order sent to our advertisers 
must mention that they saw the adver- 
tisement in Goop Hovusekgrrinc. The 
contest provoked great interest, as shown 
by the number of contestants, and it is 
found from the returns that Mrs E. G. 
Bell of Matamoras, Pennsylvania, is the 
winner. This lady has been notified of 
her good fortune and has written us 
under date of June 16 that she would 
like to start October 15. We have 
accordingly made arrangements and 
shall, as per our announcement, furnish 
her with a ticket from her town to St 
Louis and return, including meals, sleep- 
ing car accommodations and board and 
room at the fair for two weeks. 

Goop HovusekEEPiInG wishes Mrs Bell 
bon voyage and a right good time at the 
great exposition. Our various contests 
have evoked enthusiastic and growing 
interest as our “Goop TlousEKEEPING 
family” has enlarged. It is safe to say 
that the greatest and most successful 
competitions are yet to come. 
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A Letter, with Comments 


“It seems to me,”’ writes Mary 
R. Carter, “that Good House- 
keeping could be made invalua- 
ble to the rural community if 
there were more hints as re- 
gards cooking which they could 
compass. Chafing-dish cookery, 
while inexpensive for people of 
sedentary habits, would be ex- 
travagant for the workingman. 
I have read the magazine a long 
time with much interest, but 
very little of its contents appeal 
to the people who have to work 
for a living. Fancy a man com- 
ing in from work to dinner to 
a table set after the most dainty 
fashion, with immaculate na- 
pery! The two would be as in- 
congruous as the dress of a 
common workman and a bank 
president. Besides, many a wo- 
man must do her own work en- 
tire. She must economize work 
in order to do it. Now she can 
have things neat and clean, but 
the dainty things are for those 
who employ servants. G H has 
my best wishes.” 


This letter from our esteemed 
friend, Mrs Carter, is highly 
suggestive and might well af- 
ford basis for discussion. That 
it is the aim of G H to offer, 
or at least suggest, methods of 
housekeeping and of carrying 
out all branches of home man- 
agement in homes in every cor- 
ner of the United States, rural, 
suburban and city, it is hardly 
necessary to say. Its recipes 
and its articles assuredly call 
for the employment of products 
of the farm as well as of the 
manufactory upon the tables of 
our readers, whether in city or 
country. In fact, the assort- 
ment of food available to the 
farm table, outside of beef and 
a few other meats, must be 
quite as great as that available 
in the city. I wish Mrs Carter 
would suggest wherein the rec- 
ipes could, more fully than they 
do, take cognizance of, and call 
into use, the products of the 
farm. It is sometimes averred 
in the newspapers that the 
choicest things from the farms 
are shipped to the large mar- 
kets and that the growers 
thereof content themselves with 
second and third-class material. 
Is this true, and if so, are not 
the familiar recipes still the 
only means of utilizing the farm 
staples? we 


Of chafing-dish cookery, com- 
paratively little has appeared in 


G H: a few articles every year, 
of a few recipes each. Granted, 
however, that many chafing- 
dish recipes were printed, the 
fact still remains that this 
mode of preparing food is no 
more nor less than the method 
employed in the double boiler. 
The recipes possess this advan- 
tage, that they are quickly car- 
ried out, and therefore are 
available on short notice. They 
are also economical, where a 
chafing-dish is owned, in that 
the cost for fuel is very small. 
Furthermore, the cost of a 
chafing-dish in these days is in 
itself very inconsiderable. 


Is there a scarcity of simple 
and plain dishes? A careful 
search among the best recipes 
of the best household writers in 
the United States convinced me 
that the Little Cook Book for a 
Little Girl embodied the sim- 
plest, most elementary rules for 
those who seek to avoid elabo- 
rate and expensive things. Has 
Mrs Carter found no dishes or 
methods in that excellent series 
which are available on the 
farm? Outside of the old, stand- 
by books—most of which, by 
the way, call for richer things 
and less wholesome than the 
series mentioned—we know of 
nothing so good as these arti- 
cles which are appearing in our 
pages. The G H Everyday Cook 
Book, by the way, offers plain 
dishes, as well as fancy. 


It is in response to a very 
general and urgent demand that 
the household magazines offer 
suggestions, sometimes _illus- 
trated with pictures of dainty 
and pretty tables and table ap- 
pointments. It is assumed that 
those who desire to set their 
tables in the simplest and plain- 
est manner can do so without 
special instructions. Would our 
friends of the farm homes have 
us ignore the demand of the 
younger and more ambitious 
housekeepers for something 
pretty of this kind now and 
then, provided we offer an 
abundance of plain, economical, 
staple things for the more con- 
servative? Just what is the ob- 
jection to the devoting of a little 
space to things which are dainty 
and pretty and new? There is 
a knack of arranging a home, of 
decorating it and in setting a 
table, as there is of designing 
and making a costume,. which 
makes the difference between 
daintiness, what we term style, 
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and the absence of it. A bright 
young woman can learn to have 
things tasteful, if she keeps her 
eyes open, and that too without 
a large expenditure of money. 
In fact, it is to enable her to ac- 
complish this without appreci- 
able increase of expense that 
Good Housekeeping is at great 
pains to offer the ideas which 
it gathers from all cver the 
country, and all over the world. 


The sincerity of Mrs Carter’s 
letter, the evident demand for 
something more than is afford- 
ed in the magazines, opens up a 
problem of immediate interest 
to the purveyors of such mate- 
rial. Can our friends among 
the readers offer more explicit 
suggestions as to what will be 
of aid to them in providing food 
for their families, and otherwise 
managing their homes? Our 
Discovery paragraphs, estab- 
lished for the express purpose 
of securing the individua! meth- 
ods of housekeepers and house- 
workers, throughout the coun- 
try, have turned to our service, 
as we have reason to know, the 
most skillful and economical 
women in the world. They are 
women, the most of them, who 
do their own work. Others are 
housekeepers who keep the 
closest track of every detail of 
household management. Econ- 
omy, as well as novelty and 
good taste, is the watchword of 
the most of them. Can our 
friends who feel the lack of 
something needed to aid them in 
their daily routine send to the 
Discovery department, or the 
Table department, paragraphs 
which shall meet this very de- 
mand? Such material is liber- 
ally paid for and _ welcomed 
when it is new and good. 


Mrs Cc. L. Patterson, Towa, 
says: “I can hardly keep house 
without it, because it is more 
practical than any other of the 
so-called home magazines.” Oth- 
ers write: “It stands alone in 
its ficld.” “It is so practical for 
the woman who does her own 
work, for it does not shoot high 
overhead, as do some of the oth- 
ers.” “Its recipes are so prac- 
tical and homey.” 


With your baby and your Dis- 
coveries, you touch the interna! 
springs of the usual, normal 
American home. We belorg 
to you! Mrs Mary Gow Wads- 
worth, Iowa. 
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A practical blue linen 
model with detach- 
able chemisette and 

undersleeves. See 
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Dotted Swiss and 
lace. Page 242 
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A graceful effect in cream net 


Dainty Midsummer Models 


By Babette M. Simpson 


The skirt of the pale blue silk mull, 
trimmed with narrow lace, is shirred at 
the hips, hangs in loose flowing lines and 
is finished around the bottom with deep 
hand-sewed tucks. The lower edge of 
each tuck is trimmed with a single row 
of narrow valenciennes. The blouse 
and sleeves are trimmed in the same 
fashion, the tucks being a trifle nar- 
rower, and the yoke and cuffs are of lace 
insertion joined by rows of fagoting. 
A deep crush girdle of soft blue messa- 
line finishes the gown. 

The airy, dainty white net, dotted 
with pink wafer spots, is trimmed with 
narrow pink silk ribbon and lace. The 
skirt has three full flounces, each edged 
with a row of the pale pink ribbon. The 
top flounce falls from a shirred yoke, 
edged by a band of cream lace. The 
blouse has a yoke of lace and a deep, 
pale pink crush girdle, while the sleeves 
are made of three full ruffles of the net 
(ribbon trimmed) and finished with a 
deep cuff of lace at the wrist. The top 
ruffle forms a sort of bertha and extends 
across the shoulder and half way to the 
center of the yoke. The sleeves, of 
course, are made on a fitted lining of net. 

The smart little gown of checked cot- 
ton goods is extremely useful for travel- 
ing about. It is in blue and white and 
trimmed with blue linen and white braid. 


Persian lawn and 
and lace valenciennes 


Soft white silk with bands of 
embroidered silk 


The skirt looks rather complicated but 
is really quite simple, every other gore 
being laid in a large, flat box-plait and 
the gores between being tucked at the 
bottom. If carefully-made, it is most 
satisfactory and quite new. The waist 
is bloused, cut out at the front, and has 
large revers and collar (in one) of the 
blue linen, scalloped on the edge and 
finished with narrow white braid. A 
number of dainty chemisettes are neces- 
sary adjuncts to this costume. 

The group of fancy waists are made of 
sheer silk lawn and Jace. The one in thie 
center is of fine Persian Jawn, trimmed 
with valenciennes insertion and edging, 
which on the deep shoulder collar takes 
the form of a scalloped design. The 
sleeves are also trimmed in this design 
and finished with two wide lace-edged 
ruffles, falling over a lace cuff. The 
model at the left is of cream net and 
lace. The waist is bloused and has a 
small shaped yoke made of bias folds 
of the net and fancy stitching, from 
which falls a full ruffle of the lace, form- 
ing a sort of cape. The underslecves 
are of tucked net to correspond with the 
blouse, and are finished with long, fitted 
cuffs of the net and fagoting. 

The third blouse is of soft white silk 
trimmed with bands of embroidered silk 
in Persian colors. The waist is very 
smart and is laid in deep plaits from the 
shoulder, hangs loosely from the belt, 
and is fastened at the back. Large, 
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fancy, silk-covered buttons trim the 
front of the blouse. 

The dainty gown of dotted Swiss 
muslin of a soft, clinging quality is 
trimmed with lace. The skirt. is 
shirred and tucked and made in 
three sections, joined by rows of hor- 
izontal tucking. Bands of lace in- 
sertion are set in vertically at reg- 
ular intervals. The blouse is shaped 
like a little jacket and is particu- 
larly fetching, made of rows of 
tucking and lace insertion and fin- 
ished with a lace edge. The small 
turnover collar has a tiny knot of 
pale blue ribbon at the throat and 
the deep crush girdle is of the same 
shade. 

The practical blue linen with de- 
tachable chemisette and under- 
sleeves has a plaited skirt finished 
around the bottom with a band of 
pale blue and white cotton braid. 
The waist fastens at the back, is 


bloused and cut out square at 
the neck. The chemisette and 
sleeves of tucked and _ lace 
trimmed muslin are fetching 
and practical, This gown may 
be copied in pongee with Per- 
sian band trimmings. 


Wuewn the wind capsized my 
sheet of sticky fly paper on my 
kitchen table, a thick coating 
of the glue refused to be sep- 
arated from the white enamel 
tablecloth. I found that soak- 
ing and rubbing with olive oil 
not only removed the glue, but 
cleaned and freshened the whole 
cloth much better than any 
other agent I had tried. Ada 
B. Stevens. 
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Paper patterns, 10 cents each, postpaid. Order always by number, statin 
cash to the Pattern Department, Good Housekeeping, Sprin 


Miss’s Costume 


Nos 4567-4568—The surplice 
waist is in great favor and 
is not only seen upon the 
mother but the miss as well. 
In this design the surplice 
effect is quaint and old- 
fashioned. The deep collar 
comes well down over the 
shoulder and crossing in 
front is fastened at the left 
side. The collar and sleeve 
may be edged with ruffles or 
lace frills. The skirt is cir- 
cular in shape, having the 
fullness in upper edge taken 
up by graduated pin tucks. 
It has also deep tucks which 
may be trimmed or not as 
preferred. The costume is 
a very becoming one and, as 
most mothers know, it is 
hard to find such a one for 
a miss fourteen or there- 
abouts. The model will de- 
velop satisfactorily in any 
of the light weight wools, 
silk or summer lawns. Sizes: 
4567—12, 14 and 16 years. 
Sizes: » 4 and 16 
years. 


Lady’s Dressing Sack 


‘ No 6185—This is the season 
when every woman is get- 
ting the most good of her 
dressing sacks. These are 
garments that the hom 
dressmaker is sure of, for 
no matter what the material 
or style, they can be easily 
made at home with gratify- 
ing results. Many women 
make kimonos from their 
last season's lawn dresses by 
the addition of white or con- 
trasting bands. The model 
shown here is one of those 
loose flowing styles. The 
pattern provides for a full 
length garment or as illus- 
trated. Lawn, challie, silk 
and crepe are used. Sizes: 
Small, medium and large. 


sizes wanted, and sen’ 
eld, Mass. 


Lady's Shirt Waist 


No 6161—So many requests 
have been made for a plain 
shirt waist with deep plait 
in front at shoulder that we 
are showing one which has 
been especially designed for 


those readers. In addition 
to the plait in front at the 
shoulder, a tiny forward 
turning plait is made near 
the front closing. This not 
only gives a little more full- 
ness over the bust, bit 
forms an excellent way io 
fit the waist at the neck. 
Women who do their own 
sewing, know that there is 
always a little difficulty 
experienced in fitting the 
fronts in the ‘“‘hollow’’ place 
between neck and bust. 
With such a pattern as 
shown, this may be readily 
adjusted by the tiny plait. 
The blouse is made with 
French back and like all the 
newer modes, finished with 
a peplum. Any of the mer- 
cerized goods, linen or silk, 
may be used in fashioning 
it. For a waist to a shirt 
waist suit, this would be a 
good model to follow, as it 
may be as severely plain °s 
one desires, or it will admit 
of elaboration. Sizes: 32, °!, 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 
bust measure. 
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Child's Frock 


No 4570— Box-plaited cos- 
tumes for little girls and 
boys are always suitable, 
This design {s comfortable 
and simple. The front and 
back have two box-plaits 
extending to the shoulder, 
The broad panel front under 
which the closing is effected 
gives a long line that is be- 
coming to most childish fig- 
ures. The frock may be 
made with or without the 
fancy collar. The belt may 
be worn in the usual man- 
ner or passed under the 
plaits as illustrated. Pique, 
madras, lawn, gingham or 
serge will develop charm- 
ingly in this mode. Sizes: 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 9, 10 and 13 
years. 


No 6184 


Lady's Blouse 


Child’s Frock No 618—In the model 


No 4565—This quaint little 

frock is in bishop style. 
The fullness in front and 
lack is taken up by clusters 
of tiny tucks, although for 
an everyday dress it could 
be gathered instead. The 
model is suitable for finest 
Paris musl{n, or for daintily 
colored wash goods. Sizes: 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 years. 


No 4565 


shown here the plaits ex- 
tend all the way across the 
shoulder, thus affording a 
full front, which is certainly 
becoming to every woman. 
If desired, the front may 
be finished by a _ box-plait. 
Madras, linen, lawn, silk, 
pongee or mercerized cottons 
are used in the construction. 
Sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 


44 inches bust measure. 


Little Girl’s Apron 


No 4554—This apron is 
for play and for dressy 
wear, the shoulder ex- 
tending beyond the s‘eeve 
line, giving it a quaint, 
old-fashioned appearance, 
The back yoke is quite 
deep, and the ties are 
sewn in the under-arm 
seams. Lawn, holland, 
gingham or madras are 
suitable materia!s. Sizes: 
4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 


Lady’s Shirt Waist 


No 6167—The blouse 
is made separate from 
collar and shield. The 
front is tucked and 
makes a pretty waist 
without the yoke. The 
turn-over collar and cuffs 
may also be omitted. A 
pretty idea is to use 
white linen, making the 
collar and shield of white 
batiste and the turn-over 
collar and cuffs of col- 
ored linen. Sizes: 32, 34, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 


bust measure, No 6167 
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Sixteen Dollars in Prizes 
For Postal Card Answers to Questions 


With a view to ascertaining the tastes 
of its readers in the matter of books, 
Goop Housekeeping offers prize awards 
of cash and books aggregating sixteen 
dollars for brief answers to certain 
questions, to be sent by postal card or 
otherwise. The questions must be an- 
swered by number, in the order here 
given: 1. Are you in the habit of read- 
ing the announcements of new books 
in the advertising columns of magazines 
and newspapers? 2. The advertising 
announcement of what book do you find 
the most attractive and irresistible in 
the July or August periodicals of 1904? 
3. Is there a class of books in which 
you are especially interested, which you 
would like to see more fully listed and 
described in the pages of Goop Hovuser- 
KEEPING? 4, Which book announcement 
in our pages during the current year 
has interested you the most? 5. What 
kind of book is the most difficult to find 
in proportion to the demand for or 
need of it? 

For the first answer to these questions, 
by postal card or letter, which proves to 
be the most representative of all those 
received—conforming the most nearly 
to the majority in its replies—we will 
award a cash prize of ten dollars; for 
the four next in order of merit and time 
of arrival (postmarks govern) we will 
award four $1.50 books. Letters must 
contain only the answers to these ques- 
tions, with name and address; those con- 
taining other communications will be 
thrown out. Postals and letters must be 
addressed to the Book Editor, Goop 
HouseEKEEpPInG, Springfield, Mass. 


Worthy of Mention 


Besa Done Goon is the absurd title 
of the most uproariously funny book 
the Editor has read in a long time. 
Edward B. Lent, the author, recounts in 
highly humorous fashion his experience 
with many different “cures” for rheu- 
matism, a disease from which he has 
been and still is a sufferer. Thus to 
make light of his sufferings so that many 
shall laugh with him is no small feat. 
The doctors will laugh with the rest of 
us. The Eagle publishing company, 
Brooklyn, N Y; $1.50. 


Comrortinag THovucnuts is a collection 
of devotional verse by Rosa F. Huyler, 


issued in a dainty booklet by Brentanos, 
New York. 


Tue Conqueror, Gertrude Atherton’: 
novel, dealing with the career of Alex 
ander Hamilton, has been issued by 
Macmillan in paper cover at 25 cents 


THe WINNERS in the contest ° i: 
regard to most satisfactory Christma. 
gifts, announced in the July number 
are Mrs F. E. Benedict, New Jersey: 
Mrs B. H. Elwood, New York; Ivah Bb. 
Hards, Pennsylvania; Mrs W. V. Mc 
Mullen, Wisconsin; Mrs Arthur Ames. 
Minnesota. The books have been sen 
to the winners. 


Dollars and Dust 


By Ethelwyn Wetherald 


“It is a familiar statement that men 
are dollar chasers. That their wives are 
becoming mere dust chasers is also pain- 
fully evident.”—[Extract from speech 
before an assemblage of housekeepers. 


Here is the crowning satire, 
In a world where springtime wreathes 
The naked forest arches 
With a loveliness that breathes, 
Where a myriad blooms are thickening 
With beauty earth’s old crust, 
That men are chasing dollars, 
And women are chasing dust. 


The splendor of a palace 
Is naught to that of a hut 
Rained on by the gold of autumn, 
With a door that is never shut, 
With Peace for the nearest neighbor, 
And love and joy and trust 
Singing in winds and waters, 
Far off from dollars and dust. 


Ah, would it be a wonder 
If the gods above us bowed, 
Should scoff at us in the thunder, 
Should mock at us from the cloud, 
Should rail at us in laughter 
That swept from earth in a gust 
The men who are chasing dollars 
And the women chasing dust. 


O housekeepers peerless and cheerless 
And men who are gluttons of gold, 
The only joy that is tearless 
Can neither be swept up nor sold. 
It beckons to us from the branches, 
It yearns to us from the blue, 
O seekers of dust and dollars, 
It is your dream come true. 
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What Think Our Readers ? 


For every woman who is burdened 
and harassec. with the problem of domes- 
Lie service, there are fifty who with the 
recurring seasons face a dilemma of 
clothes and of dressmakers which is 


worse. They must learn to make their™ 


own clothes or find in another person the 
skill and rapport which conspire to pro- 
duce the successful costume. The girls 
uo longer serve an apprenticeship to the 
needle; they are at the mercy of dress- 
makers and tailors, and if common re- 
port be true, a thoroughly skillful dress- 
maker is a rarer and more eagerly sought 
blessing, even, than a competent ser- 
vant. The problem of wherewithal our 
women folk shall be clothed is a serious 
one. It is coming to be a drain upon 
the health of the wife and mother, to 
say nothing of the family pocketbook. 

It is gratifying in this connection to 
note the spread, gradual though it be, of 
schools and classes of dressmaking and 
millinery. The regret of the masculine 
observer, a weary witness to the toil and 
moil and suffering of his wife and 
daughters in their effort to keep suitably 
clothed and still in their right mind 
beneath the growing tyranny of fashion, 
is that all women of all social grades 
cannot be enrolled for instruction. A 
circular is at hand announcing the 
decision of the Woman’s Educational 
and Industrial union of Boston to open 
trade classes in dressmaking and mil- 
linery in the coming September. This 
famous institution is doing a remark- 
able work in several departments of 
activity. Its dressmaking classes for 
women of leisure have been liberally 
patronized for more than a decade; the 
trade classes will provide many a woman 
with a profitable occupation, and, what 
is more important still, will raise the 
standard of service. 

Social settlements, educational cen- 
ters, Christian associations and certain 
universities and technical schools, more 
perticularly in the west and _ south, 
atford excellent though somewhat desul- 
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tory instruction in dressmaking and 
millinery. In some of the western 
states, notably Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin, enterprising men with skill in 
mechanical drawing and a taste for 
tailoring travel hither and yon conduct- 
ing schools of dressmaking. The course 
requires two weeks if the pupil devotes 
all her time to it, but it can be extended 
over a greater length of time by spend- 
ing only two or three days in the week 
or only the evenings (this for the con- 
venience of girls who work in shops and 
offices). At the end of the two weeks 
the pupil is at liberty to buy the goods 
for any sort of a gown, a heavy woolen 
suiting or a light weight kitchen dress, 
as the spirit moves, and make it at the 
school under the direction of the teach- 
ers. Every variety of machine and 
hand work is taught, as well as the prin- 
ciple of designing of patterns. These 
schools are at pains in the beginning to 
enlist the co-operation of the leading 
club women. The classes do, or have 
done, a rushing business in the fall and 
winter. It is, moreover, the testimony 
of observers that they leave in their 
wake an army of happier and more com- 
petent home dressmakers, 

The public schools are teaching the 
use of the needle in a limited way, and 
educators say they would gladly go 
farther did not an already overcrowded 
curriculum forbid. It is pertinent to 
ask, at this point, if there is to be found 
a branch of manual training which bears 
a more intimate and serious relation to 
the problems of everyday life and the 
well-being of the family than does sew- 
ing. Manual training has come to be 
associated in the public mind with boys 
and trades. Taxpayers do not begrudge 
a group of boys an expensive building 
and instruction in trades which are inci- 
dental as compared with dressmaking. 
Let us fortify the husbands and fathers 
of the days to come with the supreme 
blessing of competent helpmeets. 

The three R’s need not be sacrificed in 
order to give fuller play to the needle; 
there are still fads enough in the gram- 
mar schools, every parent and citizen 
knows, which were better pitched out the 
window. The rights of the girls in this 
matter of manual training are yet to be 
recognized. 

Are there, finally, serious objections 
in the minds of parents to the introduc- 
tion of a more thorough training with 
the needle in the publie schools, as a 
branch of manual training, in place of 
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ornamental studies of which a mere 
smattering can be given in the crowded 
curriculum of the day? Why not turn 
the restless energies of the little girls in 
a useful direction? Will not ends of 
education be served thereby more com- 
pletely than at present? Why should 
the boys have a virtual monopoly of 
manual training? We should welcome 
the opinions of readers on these points. 


Filthy Advertisements 


Our friends of the daily press are not 
discussing very freely the recent action 
of the postoffice department at Wash- 
ington with reference to certain patent 
medicine advertisements, perhaps be- 
cause some otherwise admirable news- 
papers are offenders against common 
decency. Is it “business” for a news- 
paper which lays claim to virtue and 
devotion to the common weal to print 
advertisements which a self-respecting 
man will not take into his home? We 
have known religious weeklies to swal- 
low the bait of the purveyor of nostrums 
and degrade their pages with the filthy 
reading. It is gratifying to record that 
the postmaster-general has decided to 
draw the line beyond which publishers 
may not step and still use the United 
States mails. 

It is not out of place to remark that 
this magazine determined at the outset 
of the present management to exclude, 
at whatever cost, not merely advertise- 
ments of doubtful propriety, but all 
patent medicines of debatable efficacy or 
value. Every person who patronizes our 
advertisers is entitled to value received, 
and he gets it, for if the advertiser or 
his merchandise proves dishonest, the 
publishers live up to their guarantee. 


A Lesson from Japan 


One of the extravagances of the Amer- 
ican people is their addiction to beef, to 
its choicest, costliest cuts. Porterhouse 
steak is a luxury, not a necessity. The 
cheaper grades of beef are quite as whole- 
some and nourishing, and with a little 
pains may be rendered palatable enough 
for an epicure. An era of high prices 
for beef or any other luxury should bring 
its lesson with it. Actual necessity 
would soon point a way out. 

Americans eat too much meat; physi- 
cians are almost unanimous on this 
point. New emphasis is given their 
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position by the success of the Japanese 
in war. The Medical Record, perhaps 
the foremost of American medical jour- 
nals, dwells upon this fact. 

The entire menu of the poor man of 
Japan is rice; the wealthier classes, while 
still maintaining this as the staple, add 
to it fish, eggs, vegetables and fruit. 
Meat they never touch, alcoholic stimu- 
lants rarely. Their beverages are weak 
tea, without sugar or milk, and pure 
water. But what copious drafts of the 
latter they do manage to consume! 
Their external use of it is no less liberal. 
It reminds one of nothing so much as a 
fashionable spa where men and women 
with clogged tissues and overtaxed diges- 
tive apparatus attempt in a few short 
months to wash away the gastronomic 
sins of years. The native of Japan, 
however, believing in prevention as 
surer than cure, takes each day a gallon 
of water in divided portions, and many 
authorities, both Japanese and occiden- 
tal, lay to this daily flushing of the kid- 
neys and cleansing of the digestive tract 
a part of their superb national vigor. 


The largest and most influential of 
women’s clubs, as well ag smaller ones, 
will resume work in the autumn wit! 
ranks reduced in number and some of 
their ablest members missing, by reason 
of Mrs Mary Baker Eddy’s decree that 
members of the Christian Science 
chureh shall not allow clubs to share 
their thought and activity. The mes- 
sage-of the inter-relation of spirit and 
flesh is writ upon the very sky, in these 
days, in letters so large that science is 
blind if it cannot see. Men and women 
of solid attainments in science will be 
honest enough some day to acknowledge 
the situation and to accord the mind its 
own place as supreme over the body. 


For this once, in the forthcoming 
September number, the men of our Goop 
HovuseEkKeEeEpPinG family will have the mag- 
azine all to themselves. We have wanted 
for a long time to give them the oppor- 
tunity, and we shall have no apologics 
to offer for the feast they spread. They 
will make their bow and with serene 
confidence leave the last word to thie 
“other side of the house.” 


Every year is leap year. The women 
do the most of the courting by the law of 
attraction and repulsion, unsuspected, 
and it is their prerogative. 
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@ Men who fish, botanize, work with 


the turning lathe, or gather seaweeds, 
will make admirable husbands; anda 
little amateur painting in water colors 


shows the innocent and quiet mind. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
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Drawn by W. L. Jacobs 
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